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Introduction 


This  is  a  study  of  the  role  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
played  in  the  formulation  of  American  policies  toward  the  Middle 
East,  a  region  of  key  strategic  importance  abounding  in  complex  inter¬ 
national  conflicts  and  revolutionary  changes.  Formally,  of  course,  vir¬ 
tually  every  move  the  U.S.  government  makes  in  this  crisis-ridden 
area  bears  the  imprint  of  presidential  decision.  In  reality  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  contribute  to  the  policy-making  process:  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  others.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  focus  on  the  successive 
presidents,  from  Truman  to  Reagan,  and  to  explore  their  attitudes  and 
actions  toward  this  region,  in  particular  their  perceptions  of  the  issues 
that  confronted  them,  the  relative  weight  they  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  policy  choices  they  made.  The  approach  of  this  study  is  selective: 
in  each  presidency  we  have  chosen  a  few  issues,  usually  associated 
with  an  international  crisis,  that  claimed  the  president's  attention, 
called  for  action,  and  illustrated  that  president's  thinking  as  it  related 
to  the  problem  at  hand  within  a  broader  framework  of  regional  and 
world  politics. 

Much  political  change  has  occurred  in  the  Middle  East  since 
World  War  II:  Western  colonialism  has  retreated,  new  nations  and 
states  have  been  bom,  old  loyalties  have  clashed  with  new  concepts,  a 
variety  of  ideologies  has  competed  for  public  attention,  new  methods 
of  warfare  have  been  developed,  revolutions  have  brought  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  politics  and  economies  of  many  countries,  and  significant 
realignments  have  occurred  in  the  relations  of  local  states  with  major 
external  powers.  At  the  same  time  certain  constants  could  be  observed 
in  the  politics  and  international  relations  of  the  area:  the  Middle  East's 
geographical  proximity  to  one  superpower,  the  Soviet  Union;  the  stra¬ 
tegic  role  of  the  region's  oil  for  war  and  peace  alike;  the  Islamic 
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character  of  the  majority  of  its  countries;  nationalism  of  both  its  older 
and  its  emerging  states;  and  the  general  state  of  underdevelopment  of 
their  economies,  often  requiring  injections  of  foreign  aid  and  technol¬ 
ogy.  While  no  responsible  leaders  in  the  United  States  could  ignore 
these  constants,  they  had  to  be  viewed  in  juxtaposition  with  immedi¬ 
ate  developments  and  crises.  The  resulting  policy  would  thus  be  a 
function  not  only  of  certain  hard  facts  in  a  given  situation  but  also  of 
the  way  these  facts  were  perceived  by  a  president  and  the  rank  they 
were  given  in  competing  priorities  in  U.S.  global  policy.  It  is  on  these 
presidential  perceptions,  priorities,  and  policies  that  we  propose  to 
focus. 

This  study  is  addressed  primarily  to  university  students  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  Middle  East,  to  foreign  service  officers  and  government 
officials  dealing  with  the  area,  and,  more  broadly,  to  educated  laymen 
interested  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Specialists  who  already  know  the 
facts  may  find  some  merit  in  the  arrangement,  the  chronological 
sequence,  and  the  comparative  accents  of  the  subject  matter.  Essen¬ 
tially,  this  is  a  work  of  synthesis  with,  as  already  noted,  emphasis  on 
the  attitudes  and  policies  of  successive  American  presidents  since 
World  War  II.  We  believe  that  the  grouping  of  the  text  mostly  around 
the  crises  the  presidents  faced  may  be  justified  because  their  behavior 
during  such  trying  periods  tended  to  disclose  with  greater  force  and 
clarity  their  ideas  and  strategies.  Each  presidency  and  each  crisis  de¬ 
serves  to  be  treated  in  a  separate  book-length  monograph,  and  indeed  a 
number  of  such  studies  have  been  produced  over  the  years.  Each  of 
these,  apart  from  the  narrative  of  events,  contains  an  analysis  greater 
in  scope  and  depth  than  the  present  work  was  intended  to  provide.  To 
give  a  few  examples  of  books  dedicated  to  the  more  recent  period,  it  is 
possible  to  mention  such  excellent  studies  as  William  Quandt's  Camp 
David,  Harold  Saunders's  The  Other  Walls,  Gary  Sick's  All  Fall  Down, 
Michael  Ledeen  and  William  Lewis's  Debacle:  The  American  Failure 
in  Iran,  James  Bill's  The  Eagle  and  the  Lion,  or  George  Ball's  Error  and 
Betrayal  in  Lebanon.  Similarly,  an  outstanding  study  spanning  the 
eight  presidencies  but  focusing  on  American-Israeli  relations  has  been 
produced  by  Steven  Spiegel:  The  Other  Arab-Israeli  Conflict.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  such  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  footnotes  and  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

It  is  obvious  that  presidential  decisions  and  policies  do  not  occur 
in  a  vacuum  but  in  the  context  of  world  and  regional  politics  and 
against  the  background  of  American  domestic  forces  that  condition 
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policy-making.  To  do  full  justice  to  the  analysis  of  all  such  factors 
would  require  a  book  exceeding  the  space  limitations  of  this  study  or  a 
number  of  books.  Thus  the  present  text  does  not  propose  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  Soviet  aims  and  methods,  of  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  infighting  in  the  U.S.  policy-making  process,  of  the  executive- 
congressional  relations,  or  of  the  role  of  domestic  pressure  groups  and 
lobbies.  Such  matters  are  undoubtedly  important  in  understanding 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  America's  foreign  policy,  but  again 
adequate  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  them  within  the  framework 
of  this  single  volume,  which  covers  eight  presidencies  over  the  span  of 
more  than  four  decades. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  what  this  book  is  not.  It 
is  not  an  advocacy  of  any  favored  policy  or  objective.  Nor  is  it  a 
psychopolitical  analysis  of  the  presidents'  personalities  and  motiva¬ 
tions.  If  there  is  a  note  of  criticism  in  presenting  a  president's  decision 
or  policy,  it  is  usually  addressed  not  to  his  objectives  (which  may  be 
debated  as  wise  or  unwise)  but  rather  to  the  contradiction  between  his 
stated  or  implied  objective  and  the  actual  action  taken  by  him  or,  to 
put  it  in  simpler  terms,  to  his  inconsistency. 

There  are,  unavoidably,  a  number  of  delicate  and  controversial 
matters  treated  in  this  book.  They  were  bound  to  be  included  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  were  inherently  connected  with  the  crises  that  are 
being  discussed.  The  author  has  tried  his  best  to  avoid  explicit  value 
judgments  on  such  matters,  leaving  it  largely  to  the  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  The  approach  taken  has  been  to  let  the  eight 
presidents  "speak  for  themselves"  by  frequently  giving  quotations 
from  the  presidential  pronouncements  while  in  office  or  from  their 
writings  at  a  later  date. 

This  book  does  not  aim  at  presenting  any  new  or  sensational 
revelations.  Most  of  the  factual  material  has  been  public  knowledge 
for  quite  some  time.  There  are  perhaps  a  few  concealed  or  unpublished 
facts  that  could  be  discovered  through  a  painstaking  study  of  the 
archival  materials  (interoffice  memos,  etc.)  that  are  opening  up  gradu¬ 
ally  thanks  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  No  such  research  was 
carried  out  in  preparing  this  book  because  the  putative  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  kind  of  "investigative  reporting"  would  not,  in  the 
author's  estimation,  square  with  the  broad,  synthesis-seeking  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  study. 

Presidential  memoirs  and  the  memoirs  of  their  chief  collaborators 
or  prominent  foreign  statesmen  have  provided  the  most  frequently 
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used  sources  for  this  book.  Except  for  John  Kennedy,  whose  life  was 
abruptly  ended  before  the  completion  of  his  term,  and  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  president  still  in  office  while  these  lines  were  written,  all  the 
presidents  have  produced  memoirs,  as  have  a  number  of  presidential 
aides,  middle-level  executors  of  special  tasks,  and  foreign  leaders  with 
whom  the  presidents  were  dealing.  Even  though  it  may  be  assumed 
that  memoirs  tend  often  to  be  self-serving,  they  do  nevertheless  reveal 
a  good  deal  about  their  writers'  thinking.  Moreover,  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  memoirs  written  by  a  president  with  those  written  by  his 
secretary  of  state  and  security  adviser  (as  was  clearly  the  case  of  the 
Carter  presidency  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  other  presidencies)  is 
likely  to  bring  an  additional  dimension  and  a  better  insight  to  the 
policies  conceived  and  executed  during  a  given  period.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  such  "cross-checking"  has  been  resorted  to. 

When  necessary,  to  give  documentary  authenticity  to  certain  data 
(even  though  already  known),  the  author  has  selectively  relied  on  State 
Department  bulletins,  compilations  of  presidential  communications, 
minutes  of  congressional  hearings,  and  other  official  documents. 

The  Middle  East  as  defined  in  this  book  encompasses  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  southwest  Asia  and  northeast  Africa:  from  Turkey  in  the  north 
to  the  Yemens  in  the  south  and  from  Afghanistan  in  the  east  to  Egypt 
in  the  west.  Although  Islamic,  Pakistan  (part  of  the  Indian  subconti¬ 
nent)  and  Libya  (part  of  North  Africa)  do  not  belong  strictly  to  the 
Middle  East  proper  but  constitute  its  peripheral  appendages.  If  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  text,  it  is  because  of  the  relevance  of  some  of  their 
problems  to  the  central  core  of  the  area. 


i.  The  Truman  Presidency 


It  is  appropriate  that  the  Truman  presidency  (1945-52)  provides  the 
opening  chapter  to  this  volume  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it 
coincided  with  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
postwar  international  relations  during  which  the  long-range  trends 
could  assert  themselves  in  contrast  to  the  immediate,  often  ad  hoc 
moves  and  solutions  dictated  by  the  demands  of  the  war.  Second,  this 
new,  postwar  era  witnessed  an  intensive  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  political  and  economic  affairs  of  the  Middle  East,  in 
contrast  to  the  hands-off  attitude  characteristic  of  the  prewar  period. 
And  third,  under  Truman  the  United  States  had  to  face  and  define  its 
policy  in  all  three  sectors  that  provided  the  root  causes  of  America's 
interest  in  the  region:  the  Soviet  threat,  the  birth  of  Israel,  and  pe¬ 
troleum. 


THE  IRAN- AZERBAIJAN  CRISIS,  1945-1946 

Until  World  War  II  America's  relations  with  Iran  were  limited  in  scope 
and  intensity.  American  Protestant  missions  were  engaged  in  medical 
and  educational  activities  in  Teheran  and  a  few  provincial  centers. 
And  on  two  occasions,  in  19 1 1 — following  Iran's  constitutional  revo¬ 
lution  of  1906-7 — and  in  1922,  American  financial  experts  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan  Shuster  and  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Millspaugh  were  invited  by  Iran  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  the  country's  public  finance.  In  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world  wars  certain  American  oil  companies  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  obtain  concessions  in  the  areas  not  preempted  by  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.  Politically,  the  United  States  was  not 
interested  in  Iran  and,  in  practice,  considered  it  a  country  within  the 
British  sphere  of  influence. 

World  War  II  brought  an  abrupt  change  in  this  relationship.  Begin¬ 
ning  wth  1942,  thirty  thousand  noncombatant  American  troops  ar- 
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rived  in  Iran  to  help  transfer  U.S.  lend-lease  war  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Millspaugh  was  asked  for  the  second 
time  to  help  in  guiding  Iran's  treasury  and  revenue  system,  this  time 
assisted  by  a  sizable  mission.  In  November  1943  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  went  to  Teheran  to  attend  the  Big  Three  summit  meeting 
with  Britain's  Winston  Churchill  and  Russia's  Joseph  Stalin.  Even 
though  this  conference  primarily  focused  on  European  affairs,  it  also 
generated  an  interallied  declaration  (December  1,  1943)  which  gave 
assurances  to  Iran  regarding  its  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  as 
well  as  a  promise  to  assist  it  in  its  postwar  reconstruction  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus  one  could  observe  a  heightened  American  presence  in 
Iran,  quite  visible  because  of  the  movements  of  U.S.  uniformed  troops 
(the  Persian  Gulf  Command)  and  the  daily  activity  of  the  Millspaugh 
mission.  But  this  presence  could  not  yet  be  construed  as  a  meaningful, 
politically  motivated  involvement  in  Iranian  affairs.  Even  the  1943 
interallied  declaration  must  be  viewed  as  merely  a  marginal  by¬ 
product  of  the  summit  conference,  as  a  gesture  of  courtesy  toward  the 
country  on  whose  soil  the  Big  Three  met  without  Iran's  advance 
knowledge  or  participation.  In  U.S.  eyes  Iran  was  a  transit  country,  a 
"bridge  to  victory,"  whose  tranquility  in  wartime  and  well-being  after 
the  war  were  desirable  but  not  much  more.  There  was  no  stake  worth 
real  concern  in  Iran  itself.  In  fact,  the  United  States  stood  aloof  from 
the  subterranean  political  struggle  that,  under  the  guise  of  allied  unity, 
pitted  the  British  against  the  Soviets  over  the  political  future  and 
sovereignty  of  Iran.  To  Washington  the  preservation  of  allied  unity — 
that  is,  close  cooperation  with  Russia,  no  matter  how  disturbing  her 
behavior  toward  her  neighbors  and  her  postwar  ambitions — was  infi¬ 
nitely  more  important  than  the  destiny  of  Iran.  It  was  perhaps  best 
symbolized  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  Big  Three  meeting  in  Teheran, 
Roosevelt  chose  to  accept  Stalin's  invitation  to  live  in  the  Soviet 
Embassy  for  the  duration  of  the  conference,  oblivious  to  the  strong 
possibility — if  not  actual  certainty — of  the  presence  of  bugging  de¬ 
vices  in  the  walls  of  his  temporary  abode. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Truman  administration  the  situation  in 
U.S. -Iranian  relations  underwent  a  radical  change.  By  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  wartime  priority  of  allied  unity  was  replaced  with  a  new 
challenge,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  emerging 
superpowers  in  the  postwar  period.  The  issue  was  not  so  much  a 
change  in  Soviet  objectives  and  behavior;  in  fact,  there  was  a  remark¬ 
able  continuity  in  Russia's  foreign  policy.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  Soviet 
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drive  to  expel  the  German  armies,  termed  "liberation"  by  Russian 
propaganda,  became  in  reality  a  campaign  of  military  and  political 
conquest  of  the  countries  previously  under  German  occupation.  In  its 
westward  march  the  Red  Army  brought  with  it  not  only  the  political 
commissars  but  also  the  native  East  European  puppets,  sheltered  in 
wartime  Moscow,  to  assume  power  and  ensure  Stalin-style  commu- 
nization  of  the  satellite  states  up  to  the  Elbe  River.  Similarly,  Moscow 
was  consistent  in  retaining  territorial  gains  initially  secured  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  (parts  of  Finland,  the  whole  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia,  and  half  of  Poland)  while  further  expanding  toward  the 
end  of  the  war  by  annexing  parts  of  East  Prussia,  Rumania,  and  Czech¬ 
oslovakia. 

The  only  direct  territorial  advance  made  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  was  the  occupation  of  northern 
Iran  in  1941,  a  step  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  who 
occupied  southern  and  central  Iran.  London  and  Moscow,  in  their  new 
alliance  following  Stalin's  break  with  Hitler,  justified  their  invasion  by 
the  need  to  open  up  Iran  as  a  road  of  supplies  to  Russia.  In  the  Tripar¬ 
tite  Treaty  of  January  1942  they  declared  that  their  military  presence 
was  not  an  occupation,  proclaimed  Iran  to  be  their  ally,  and  pledged  to 
withdraw  their  troops  within  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Again  with  remarkable  consistency  and  continuity  of  her  policy, 
Russia  violated  these  promises  in  letter  and  spirit  in  wartime  and  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  She  treated  Iran  not  as  an  ally  but  as  an  occupied 
country  by  harassing  the  population,  manipulating  to  her  own  advan¬ 
tage  the  food  supplies,  expelling  inconvenient  Iranian  officials,  influ¬ 
encing  elections  to  Iran's  Majlis  (parliament),  and  applying  oppressive 
measures  toward  the  "bourgeois"  classes  in  her  northern  zone.  More¬ 
over,  she  sponsored  the  revival,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  hitherto 
suppressed  Iranian  Communist  movement  in  the  form  of  Tudeh,  the 
party  of  the  "masses,"  led  by  veteran  Communist  leaders,  some  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Soviet  territory  and  some  with  a  record  of  a  militant 
role  in  the  Moscow-sponsored  Soviet  Republic  of  Gilan  (1920-21). 

Following  the  surrender  of  Japan  (September  1945),  first  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  then  the  British  forces  left  Iran  within  the  treaty-stipulated 
six-month  period,  while  the  Soviets  not  only  violated  the  March  2, 
1946,  deadline  for  withdrawal,  but  actually  expanded  their  military 
presence  in  the  southward  direction.  Furthermore,  using  their  troops 
and  secret  police,  they  set  up  by  mid-December  1945  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Iran  two  separatist  pro-Soviet  regimes,  the  Autono- 
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mous  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  in  Tabriz  and  the  Kurdish  Republic  in 
Mahabad.  At  the  same  time  the  Red  Army  barred  Iran's  forces  from 
proceeding  northward  to  quell  the  separatist  uprisings.  Subsequently, 
in  direct  negotiations  held  in  Moscow,  the  Soviets  exacted  from  Iran's 
premier  Qavam  as-Saltaneh  the  recognition  of  Russia's  right  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  relations  between  Teheran  and  the  puppet  regime  in  Tabriz 
and  to  grant  Moscow  an  oil  concession  in  the  northern  zone. 

President  Truman  first  became  aware  of  the  possible  complica¬ 
tions  in  Iran  when,  at  the  interallied  Potsdam  Conference  in  July- 
August  1945,  Stalin  objected  to  Churchill's  proposal  for  an  early  with¬ 
drawal  of  allied  troops  from  the  country,  that  is,  ahead  of  the  agreed- 
upon  schedule.1  By  September,  however,  the  president  had  become 
alerted  to  Moscow's  behavior  in  Iran.  It  did  not  cause  him  to  halt  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops — a  process  accomplished  by  Christ¬ 
mastime  even  though  the  United  States  as  a  nonsignatory  of  the  1942 
Tripartite  Treaty  was  not  bound  by  the  evacuation  deadline — but  he 
expressed  concern  over  Russia's  actions  in  Azerbaijan,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  planned  move  to  subject  northern  Iran  to  her  control.  "To¬ 
gether  with  the  threat  of  a  Communist  coup  in  Greece,  this  began  to 
look  like  a  giant  pincers  movement  against  the  oil-rich  areas  of  the 
Near  East  and  the  warm-water  ports  of  the  Mediterranean."2 

Having  developed  this  basic  perception  of  Soviet  intentions,  Tru¬ 
man  looked  toward  the  forthcoming  Moscow  conference  of  foreign 
ministers  in  December  1945  as  an  opportunity  to  assert  America's 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Iran,  a  country  whose  independence  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  appeared  to  be  threatened. 

Unfortunately,  the  Moscow  conference  brought  the  president  a 
double  disappointment.  The  first  was  procedural  but  vital  for  the 
concept  and  functioning  of  the  presidency;  according  to  Truman,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  James  Byrnes  usurped  the  president's  powers,  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  the  president,  which  he  could  not  abdicate,  and 
failed  to  communicate  with  him  and  secure  his  approval  for  the  deci¬ 
sions  taken.  "I  had  been  left  in  the  dark  about  the  Moscow  con¬ 
ference,"  Truman  told  Byrnes  bluntly.3  The  second  disappointment 
pertained  to  the  substance  of  the  Moscow  agreements.  The  president 
was  highly  critical  of  Byrnes's  failure  to  protect  Iran,  which,  to  Tru¬ 
man's  annoyance,  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  final  Moscow  com¬ 
munique.  He  considered  that  the  "successes"  of  the  Moscow  con¬ 
ference  were  "unreal."  In  a  subsequent  letter  scathingly  critical  of 
Byrnes's  performance,  the  president  said: 
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I  think  we  ought  to  protest  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  we  are 
capable  against  the  Russian  program  in  Iran.  There  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  it.  It  is  a  parallel  to  the  program  of  Russia  in  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  It  is  also  in  line  with  the  high-handed  and 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  Russia  acted  in  Poland.  When  you  went 
to  Moscow,  you  were  faced  with  another  accomplished  fact  in 
Iran.  Another  outrage  if  I  ever  saw  one. 

Iran  was  our  ally  in  the  war.  Iran  was  Russia's  ally  in  the  war. 
Iran  agreed  to  the  free  passage  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
supplies  running  into  the  millions  of  tons  across  her  territory 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Without  these  supplies 
furnished  by  the  United  States,  Russia  would  have  been  igno- 
miniously  defeated.  Yet  now  Russia  stirs  up  rebellion  and  keeps 
troops  on  the  soil  of  her  friend  and  ally — Iran.  .  .  .  Unless  Russia  is 
faced  with  an  iron  fist  and  strong  language  another  war  is  in  the 
making.  Only  one  language  do  they  understand— "how  many 
divisions  have  you?" 

I  do  not  think  we  should  play  compromise  any  longer.  ...  I  am 
tired  of  babying  the  Soviets.4 

The  president's  determination  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  in  Iran 
and  elsewhere  encountered  opposition  from  the  liberal  and  left-of- 
center  groups  and  individuals  inclined  toward  appeasement.  Perhaps 
most  notable  in  this  respect  was  the  ideological  rift  between  Truman 
and  the  secretary  of  commerce — and  former  vice  president — Henry  A. 
Wallace.  Wallace  claimed  that  Russia  had  reasonable  grounds  for  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust  of  the  United  States  and  advocated  a  change  in 
American  policy  to  allay  these  Soviet  fears.  Truman  wondered  "how 
this  might  be  accomplished  without  surrendering  to  them  on  every 
count"  and  expressed  apprehension  lest  Wallace  "lend  himself  to  the 
more  sinister  ends  of  the  Reds  and  those  who  served  them."5  On 
September  12,  1945,  Wallace  delivered  a  speech  which  Truman  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  all-out  attack  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Eight  days  later  the 
president  asked  for  and  obtained  Wallace's  resignation.  In  describing 
this  crisis  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  mother  and  sister,  Truman 
referred  to  the  Wallace  backers  as  "crackpots,"6  an  expression  he 
would  use  also  on  other  occasions  when  describing,  as  he  saw  it, 
ideologically  confused  or  emotionally  disturbed  opponents  to  his  pol¬ 
icies. 

Truman  had  a  well-crystallized  perception  of  the  aggressive  na- 
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ture  of  Soviet  actions  in  Iran,  which  meant  that  the  Roosevelt- 
initiated  era  of  giving  priority  to  cooperation  with  Moscow  over  other 
considerations — in  practice  an  era  of  appeasement — had  come  to  an 
end.  The  new  president,  despite  the  contrast  between  his  relatively 
modest  background  and  the  international  glamour  of  his  aristocratic 
predecessor,  had  the  courage  and  resolution  to  reverse  the  policy  that 
appeared  to  him  naive  and  dangerous.  In  the  case  of  Iran  priority  was 
thus  given  to  resisting  Soviet  designs  rather  than  to  cultivating  Mos¬ 
cow's  goodwill.  Moreover,  in  Truman's  mind  the  Iranian  crisis  was  not 
an  isolated  local  episode.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  “Russian 
activities  in  Iran  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world.''7  He  viewed  the 
situation  in  Iran  as  composed  of  three  elements:  the  security  of  Tur¬ 
key,  which  in  addition  to  direct  Soviet  threats  was  likely  to  be  out¬ 
flanked  from  the  east  by  Soviet  moves  in  Iran;  the  control  of  Iran's  oil 
reserves;  and,  most  disturbing  for  Truman,  "Russia's  callous  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  a  small  nation  and  of  her  own  solemn  promises."8 

The  ensuing  U.S.  policy  was  developed  in  several  stages.  First,  on 
March  6,  1946,  George  Kennan,  U.S.  charge  d'affaires  in  Moscow, 
delivered  a  note  to  the  Soviet  government  protesting  Soviet  failure  to 
withdraw  troops  by  March  2 — a  stipulated  deadline — and  calling  for 
their  immediate  evacuation  from  Iranian  territory.  (Moscow  replied  on 
March  24  pledging  immediate  withdrawal;  in  reality  Soviet  troops 
stayed  a  few  weeks  longer.)  In  the  second  stage  diplomatic  support  was 
given  to  Iran  through  the  spring  of  1946  when  it  lodged  a  complaint  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  against  Soviet  actions.  In  the 
third  stage  the  U.S.  government  gave  encouragement  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mohammed  Reza  Shah  in  mid-December  1946  to  send  troops 
to  the  north  to  put  an  end  to  the  two  rebel  structures  left  behind  after 
the  removal  of  Soviet  troops:  the  self-styled  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdish 
republics.  The  fourth  stage  centered  on  the  issue  of  Soviet  designs  on 
Iran's  northern  oil.  The  year  was  1947  and  the  newly  elected  Majlis 
was  reluctant  to  ratify  the  Soviet-Iranian  oil  agreement  concluded 
under  duress  in  March  of  the  previous  year  which,  with  5 1  percent 
Soviet  ownership,  gave  de  facto  control  to  Moscow.  On  September  1 1 
the  U.S.  ambassador  in  Teheran,  George  V.  Allen,  publicly  decried 
intimidation  and  coercion  used  by  foreign  governments  in  securing 
commercial  concessions  in  Iran  and  promised  full  American  support 
for  Iranians  in  freely  deciding  about  the  disposition  of  their  national 
resources.  With  this  unequivocal  encouragement  the  Majlis,  on  Octo- 
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ber  22,  1947,  refused  to  ratify  the  oil  agreement  by  an  almost  unan¬ 
imous  vote  of  102  to  2  (the  latter  were  both  Communist  deputies). 

President  Truman  played  a  direct  role  in  the  shaping  of  this  early 
American  policy.  He  personally  instructed  Secretary  Byrnes  "to  send  a 
blunt  message  to  Stalin"  following  Russia's  failure  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Iran  by  March  2,  1946. 9  In  his  memoirs  Truman  does  not  reveal 
what  the  message  was.  Because  he  speaks  of  it  separately  from  the 
earlier-mentioned  note  delivered  to  Moscow  by  Charge  d'Affaires  Ken- 
nan,  it  would  appear  that  he  refers  to  a  different  message.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  published  in  1957,  a  year  after  the  publication  of  his  memoirs, 
Truman  added  further  clarifying  information:  "The  Soviet  Union  per¬ 
sisted  in  its  occupation  until  I  personally  saw  to  it  that  Stalin  was 
informed  that  I  had  given  orders  to  our  military  chiefs  to  prepare  for 
the  movement  of  our  ground,  sea,  and  air  forces.  Stalin  then  did  what  I 
knew  he  would  do.  He  moved  the  troops  out."10 

Thus  the  foundations  of  a  long-range  American  policy  toward  Iran 
were  laid  by  President  Truman.  It  was  a  policy  based  on  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system  and  its  expansionist  pro¬ 
clivities  as  well  as  on  his  conviction  that  Soviet  threats  and  aggression 
should  be  contained,  with  force  if  necessary.  In  this  broad  conceptual 
framework  Iran  played  a  strategically  significant  role,  as  Russia's  di¬ 
rect  neighbor  and  target  of  Soviet  imperialism,  as  a  vital  link  in  a  chain 
of  non-Communist  states  bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  rich 
source  of  oil,  and  as  an  access  route  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Taking  a  cue 
from  Truman's  basic  perceptions  and  priorities,  the  successive  Ameri¬ 
can  presidents  enlarged  and  refined  U.S.  policies  toward  Iran  by  ex¬ 
tending  economic  and  technical  assistance,  strengthening  its  military 
potential,  establishing  closer  cultural  ties,  and  integrating  it  into  the 
regional  security  system  encompassing  the  northern  tier  of  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 

The  main  phase  of  the  Iranian  crisis  was  barely  over  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Soviet-sponsored  puppet  regimes  in  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdistan  in 
December  1946  when  President  Truman  was  confronted  with  a  new 
crisis,  this  time  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  Although  the  situation  in  these 
two  countries  differed  from  one  another,  there  was  one  common  de¬ 
nominator:  the  aggressive  posture  of  Russia. 
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Turkey  had  been  discussed  by  Truman,  Stalin,  and  Churchill  al¬ 
ready  at  the  Potsdam  conference  in  1 945 .  At  that  time  Stalin  had  asked 
for  a  joint  defense  of  the  Turkish  Straits  by  the  Black  Sea  powers  and 
for  the  right  to  establish  a  Soviet  fortress  on  the  Bosphorus.11  Al¬ 
though  meeting  with  a  rebuke  from  the  two  Western  leaders,  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  demands.  The  Soviet  government  launched  a  major  propa¬ 
ganda  drive  by  accusing  Turkey  of  disloyal  and  treacherous  behavior 
during  World  War  II.  Turkey,  the  Soviets  said,  allowed  German  and 
Italian  armed  ships  to  pass  through  the  straits  under  the  guise  of 
merchant  vessels  in  violation  of  the  Montreux  Straits  Convention  of 
1936.  Turkey  thus  could  not  be  trusted  to  be  the  sole  guardian  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  collective 
body  composed  of  the  Black  Sea  powers  (USSR,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey).  Inasmuch  as  three  of  these  powers  were  Communist — 
two  of  them  Soviet  satellites — it  was  clear  that  effective  control  of  the 
straits  would  thus  be  assumed  by  Russia.  Furthermore,  Moscow  also 
advanced  claims  to  two  eastern  districts  of  Turkey,  Kars  and  Ardahan, 
claiming  historical  and  ethnic  (Georgian  and  Armenian)  titles  to 
them. 

As  for  the  straits,  America's  initial  response  tended  to  be  cau¬ 
tiously  conciliatory.  Without  conceding  to  the  Soviets  the  military 
control  of  the  straits,  the  State  Department  was  prepared  to  meet  their 
demand  for  the  revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention  through  pro¬ 
posals  that  would  allow  the  Soviets  to  gain  a  more  privileged  position 
when  transiting  the  straits.12  Negotiations  on  this  subject  among  the 
four  concerned  countries  (the  United  States,  Britain,  USSR,  and  Tur¬ 
key)  continued  intermittently  through  1946.  The  winter  of  1946-47, 
however,  was  marked  by  sizable  concentrations  of  Soviet  troops  north 
of  the  Turkish  border  and  general  intensification  of  anti-Turkish  pro¬ 
paganda. 

Simultaneously  with  the  ripening  Turkish  crisis,  the  political 
situation  in  Greece  was  deteriorating.  Occupied  during  the  war  by 
combined  Italian  and  German  troops,  Greece  was  freed  toward  the  end 
of  1944  by  the  British,  who  helped  install  in  Athens  the  royalist 
government  returned  from  exile  in  London.  But  the  government  was 
challenged  by  Communist  guerrillas  who  initially  fought  the  occupy¬ 
ing  Axis  forces  and  now  made  a  bid  for  power  in  the  liberated  country. 
These  guerrillas  found  active  support  from  Soviet-controlled  Bulgaria 
as  well  as  from  Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Albania.  If  it  had  not  been 
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for  British  military  intervention  at  Christmastime  1944,  the  royalist 
government  might  have  fallen. 

The  dangerous  situation  in  Greece  and  the  impending  move  by 
the  Communists  to  overthrow  the  royalist  government  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Loy  Henderson  in  a  State  Department  memorandum  en¬ 
titled  "Crisis  and  Imminent  Possibility  of  Collapse"  and  addressed  to 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall.  However,  because  Britain,  with 
her  40,000  troops  in  Greece,  was  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  the 
Western  power  responsible  for  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  no  sense  of 
alarm  prevailed  in  Washington,  even  though  President  Truman  was 
aware  of  the  potential  link  between  the  security  of  Iran  and  that  of 
Turkey.13 

The  situation  changed  abruptly  when,  on  February  21,  1947,  the 
British  ambassador  in  Washington,  Lord  Inverchapel,  delivered  a  note 
addressed  to  Secretary  Marshall  informing  him  that  Britain  was  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  continue  its  responsibility  in  safeguarding  the 
security  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Britain,  said  the  note,  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  its  forces  and  its  support  from  both  countries  by  April  1. 
This  particular  communication  added  a  new  dimension  of  urgency  to 
the  situation. 

Owing  to  Secretary  Marshall's  temporary  absence  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  British  note  was  handled  by  Under  Secretary  Dean  Ache- 
son  (and  two  senior  division  directors  in  the  State  Department,  Loy 
Henderson  and  John  Hickerson),  who  promptly  informed  President 
Truman  of  its  contents.  From  the  moment  he  learned  of  the  note  the 
president  assumed  personal  control  and  leadership  over  the  fast- 
developing  emergency. 

Truman's  perception  of  this  new  crisis  was  clear  and  free  of  ambi¬ 
guities.  He  considered  any  concession  to  the  Soviets  on  the  straits 
question  as  affecting  not  only  Turkey  but  also  Greece,  and  he  saw  it  as* 
leading  to  Soviet  control  of  the  whole  of  the  Middle  East.  In  his  eyes 
the  fate  of  Greece  and  Turkey  was  interrelated;  in  each  case  the  culprit 
was  Russia  acting  by  different  methods — direct  in  Turkey  and  indi¬ 
rect,  through  local  Communists  and  their  satellite  Balkan  sponsors,  in 
Greece.  It  was  not  the  first  time  the  president  expressed  awareness  of 
and  concern  for  the  security  of  Turkey.  Already  in  1945,  at  the  time  of 
the  Azerbaijan  crisis,  he  had  seen  a  connection  between  Iran's  security 
and  that  of  Turkey.  Now,  with  Britain  announcing  her  impending 
withdrawal  from  the  Greek-Turkish  zone,  the  president  not  only  saw 
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his  earlier  fears  confirmed  but  also  felt  the  need  for  a  prompt  and 
decisive  reaction  by  the  United  States.14 

But  to  engage  publicly  in  a  strong  action  designed  to  thwart  Soviet 
designs,  the  president  felt  the  need  of  congressional  and,  more  broadly, 
public  endorsement.  To  this  end  on  February  17  he  called  a  meeting  of 
congressional  leaders  to  the  White  House.  It  was  attended  by,  among 
others,  Senators  Arthur  Vandenberg  and  Tom  Connolly,  representing 
the  Republican  majority  and  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  president  spoke  convincingly  first,  but  the  next  phase  of  the 
discussion  proved  disappointing.  Secretary  Marshall,  not  a  great  ora¬ 
tor,  asked  by  the  president  to  report  on  the  situation,  presented  the 
facts  in  a  flat  tone  and  uninspiring  manner.  When  it  became  clear  that 
the  legislator's  reaction  was  one  of  coolness  and  indifference,  Under 
Secretary  Acheson,  with  Truman's  encouragement,  took  the  floor  to 
speak  forcefully  and  persuasively.  “These  congressmen,"  wrote  Ache- 
son  in  his  memoirs, 

had  no  conception  of  what  challenged  them;  it  was  my  task  to 
bring  it  home.  ...  In  the  past  eighteen  months,  I  said,  Soviet 
pressure  on  the  Straits,  on  Iran,  and  on  northern  Greece  had 
brought  the  Balkans  to  the  point  where  a  highly  possible  Soviet 
breakthrough  might  open  three  continents  to  Soviet  penetration. 
Like  apples  in  a  barrel  infected  by  one  rotten  one,  the  corruption 
of  Greece  would  infect  Iran  and  all  to  the  east.  It  would  also  carry 
infection  to  Africa  through  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  and  to  Europe 
through  Italy  and  France,  already  threatened  by  the  strongest 
domestic  Communist  parties  in  Western  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  playing  one  of  the  greatest  gambles  in  history  at  mini¬ 
mal  cost.  It  did  not  need  to  win  all  the  possibilities.  Even  one  or 
two  offered  immense  gains.  We  and  we  alone  were  in  a  position  to 
break  up  the  play.  These  were  the  stakes  that  British  withdrawal 
from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  offered  to  an  eager  and  ruthless 
opponent.15 

Acheson 's  earnest  zeal  and  eloquence  brought  a  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  listeners.  Senator  Vandenberg  responded  by  saying: 
"Mr.  President,  if  you  will  say  that  to  the  Congress  and  the  country,  I 
will  support  you  and  I  believe  that  most  of  its  members  will  do  the 
same."16 

Thus  the  signal  for  action  was  given,  and  the  next  several  weeks 
were  spent  in  preparatory  work  by  the  State  Department  group  headed 
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by  Joseph  M.  Jones  under  Acheson's  overall  direction  and  in  further 
meetings  in  the  White  House.  As  usual,  the  process  of  drafting  the 
presidential  message  to  the  Congress  encountered  some  "in-house" 
difficulties.  For  example,  George  Kennan,  back  in  Washington  from 
his  diplomatic  post  in  Moscow,  feared  that  the  president's  draft  mes¬ 
sage,  which  incorporated  the  points  Acheson  had  made,  was  too  strong 
and  might  provoke  the  Soviets  to  aggressive  action.  This  might  appear 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  somewhat  later  that  year,  Kennan 
was  the  first  to  articulate  publicly  the  policy  of  containing  Soviet 
imperialism  in  his  article  "The  Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct"  in  the  July 
1947  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  president's  ad¬ 
viser  Clark  Clifford  wanted  to  make  the  statement  stronger.  N 

The  result  was  the  message,  since  known  as  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine,  delivered  to  the  Congress  on  March  12,  1947,  in  which  the 
president  (a)  described  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Greece  and  the 
pressures  on  Turkey;  (b)  called  for  financial  aid  to  both  countries  in 
the  amount  of  $400  million,  as  well  as  for  military  advisory  aid;  (c) 
couched  his  appeal  in  terms  of  struggle  between  freedom  and  democ¬ 
racy  on  the  one  hand  and  totalitarian  coercion  on  the  other;  (d)  did  not 
mention  Russia  by  name  but  made  clear  the  existence  of  the  global 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  Communist  imperialism  and 
subversion. 

The  earnest  and  urgent  tone  of  the  message  was  conveyed  by  the 
following  passages: 

The  very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  is  today  threatened  by  the 
terrorist  activities  of  several  thousand  armed  men,  led  by  Com¬ 
munists,  who  defy  the  Government's  authority  at  a  number  of 
points,  particularly  along  the  northern  boundaries.  .  .  . 

The  future  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  and  economically 
sound  state  is  clearly  no  less  important  to  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  than  the  future  of  Greece.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  the  creation  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other  nations 
will  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  from  coercion.  .  .  . 

The  peoples  of  a  number  of  countries  of  the  world  have  recently 
had  totalitarian  regimes  forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  made  frequent  protests 
against  coercion  and  intimidation,  in  violation  of  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ment,  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  .  .  . 
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Should  we  fail  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  in  this  fateful  hour,  the 
effect  will  be  far-reaching  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East. 

We  must  take  immediate  and  resolute  action.17 

A  congressional  debate  followed  the  delivery  of  the  message.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  later,  on  May  22,  1947,  Congress  responded  positively  by 
enacting  a  law  that  provided  for  financial  aid  and  military  advisory 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  amounts  and  of  the  kind 
requested  by  the  president.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  its  preamble  the 
bill  justified  unilateral  U.S.  action  by  saying  "Whereas  the  United 
Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  Greece  and  Turkey  the 
financial  and  economic  assistance  which  is  immediately  required.  .  .  . 
Be  it  enacted."18  Thus  the  un  was  bypassed — an  important  precedent 
indicating  that  American  policy  would  henceforth  not  be  shackled  by 
the  formalism  of  un  procedures  when  vital  United  States  interests 
were  at  stake. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Truman  Doctrine  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  pledge  the  use  of  military  forces.  Apparently  the  president  did  not 
believe  that  the  situation  in  the  two  threatened  countries  warranted 
such  a  drastic  move.  He  might  have  been  motivated  also  by  reluctance 
to  open  a  Pandora's  box  at  home,  where  opposition  to  armed  interven¬ 
tion  might  explode,  uniting  the  right-wing  and  left-wing  critics  of  his 
administration. 

In  these  early  postwar  years  any  strong  policy  of  stopping  Soviet 
aggression  was  likely  to  encounter  opposition  from  two  quarters:  the 
isolationist  and  the  liberal-leftist.  Congressional  leaders  such  as  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  A.  Taft  represented  the  isolationist  trend,  but  isolationism 
was  not  limited  to  diehard  Republicans.  Isolationists  criticized  Tru¬ 
man  for  trying  to  pull  "British  chestnuts"  out  of  the  fire. 19  As  Margaret 
Truman  puts  it,  her  father  was  not  only  faced  with  a  hostile  Republi¬ 
can  majority  in  Congress  but  "had  to  fend  off  foolish  advice  from  his 
own  party.  The  Democratic  Congressional  Conference  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  voted  to  warn  Dad  against  supporting  'British  policies' 
in  the  Mediterranean."20  Yet  Truman  was  convinced  that  "inaction, 
withdrawal,  'Fortress  America'  notions  could  only  result  in  handing  to 
the  Russians  vast  areas  of  the  globe  now  denied  to  them."21 

The  liberal-leftist  opposition  was  perhaps  even  more  dangerous. 
Misplaced  idealism  focusing  on  near  worship  of  the  newly  formed 
United  Nations  as  a  panacea  for  world  ills,  pacifism  advocating  uni¬ 
lateral  disarmament  of  the  United  States  in  disregard  of  the  growing 
Soviet  military  capacity,  a  tendency  to  dismantle  American  intel- 
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ligence  agencies  in  spite  of  plentiful  evidence  of  Soviet  espionage  and 
subversion  in  the  Free  World,  acceptance  at  face  value  of  Soviet  claims 
that  the  "liberated"  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  were  adopting  of  their 
free  will  "democratic  socialism,"  a  campaign  of  denigration  against 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  a  tendency  to  gloss 
over  the  brutal  practices  of  the  Soviet  penal  system,  and  justification 
of  Soviet  demands  for  a  world  power  role — all  of  these  constituted 
important  ingredients  of  the  attitude  that  was  hostile  to  any  forceful 
American  policy  designed  to  thwart  Soviet  expansionist  schemes. 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  thinking  was  provided  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  son,  Elliott  Roosevelt,  in  1946  at  a  reception 
given  in  Moscow  by  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  According  to  the 
American  ambassador  to  Russia,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Elliott 
Roosevelt  said,  inter  alia: 

(a)  foreign  correspondents  have  as  much  liberty  in  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
they  do  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  ;  (b)  it  is  proper  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  insist  on 
a  joint  regime  with  Turkey  for  the  Dardanelles  in  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  "naturally  play  a  leading  role";  (c)  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  not  be  interested  in  building  up  Communism  in  states 
along  its  borders  if  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  were  not  pursuing  their 
"present  expansionist  policies";  (d)  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  have  often 
broken  their  word  as  given  at  Tehran,  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  but  the 
"Soviets  have  never  broken  theirs";  (e)  the  un  is  being  used  by  the 
U.S.  merely  to  further  its  own  "selfish  ambitions."22 

Truman  had  profound  scorn  for  this  type  of  opposition  and  was 
aware  of  its  potential  to  inflict  harm  on  U.S.  national  interests.  In  a 
letter  to  his  daughter  Margaret  written  on  March  13,  1947,  a  day  after 
presenting  his  Greek-Turkish  message  to  Congress,  the  president 
wrote: 

The  terrible  decision  I  had  to  make  had  been  over  my  head  for 
about  six  weeks.  ...  I  knew  at  Potsdam  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  totalitarian  or  police  states,  call  them  what  you  will,  Nazi, 
Fascist,  Communist  or  Argentine  Republics.  .  .  .  The  attempt  of 
Lenin,  Trotsky,  Stalin,  et  al.,  to  fool  the  world  and  the  American 
Crackpots  Association,  represented  by  Jos.  Davies,  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace,  Claude  Pepper  and  the  actors  and  artists  in  immoral  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  is  just  like  Hitler's  and  Mussolini's  so-called  social¬ 
ist  states. 

Your  Pop  had  to  tell  the  world  just  that  in  polite  language.23 
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Truman  used  a  similarly  scathing  language  when  referring  to  the 
delays  he  expected  to  encounter  in  Congress  in  approving  his  message: 
"When  Congress  gets  all  snarled  up  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  find 
someone  to  blame — so  they  always  pick  on  me.  But  they  are  not 
fooling  anyone.  The  people,  I'm  sure,  are  not  to  be  fooled  by  a  lot  of 
hooey  put  out  by  ignorant  demagogues."24 

Those,  however,  who  were  directly  involved  in  the  shaping  of  the 
president's  new  policy  were  not  only  aware  that  the  Truman  Doctrine 
was  a  watershed  in  America's  foreign  relations  but  were  enthusiastic 
about  it.  Joseph  Jones,  a  senior  State  Department  official  entrusted 
with  the  drafting  of  the  presidential  message,  called  it 

the  most  revolutionary  advance  in  United  States  foreign  policy 
since  1823  (the  year  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine].  .  .  .  Harry  S.  Truman 
adopted  and  sustained,  beginning  with  the  Truman  Doctrine,  a 
courageous  and  responsible  course  for  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs,  which,  in  fact,  not  in  slogans,  checked  and  rolled  back 
Soviet-Communist  aggression  and  influence  in  large  parts  of  the 
world,  increased  immeasurably  the  nation's  security,  and  raised 
American  prestige  in  the  world  to  a  high  pinnacle.25 

He  further  stressed  the  global  nature  of  the  president's  policy  that 
"picked  up  the  ideological  challenge  of  communism."  Two  other  State 
Department  high  officials,  Loy  Henderson,  director  of  Near  Eastern 
division,  and  John  D.  Hickerson,  director  of  European  division,  the 
men  who  received  the  initial  message  from  the  British  ambassador, 
immediately  grasped  that,  by  abdicating  her  responsibilities  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  Great  Britain  had  "handed  the  job  of  world  leadership, 
with  all  its  burdens  and  all  its  glory,  to  the  United  States."26 

Similarly  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  eager  to  act  ("the  collapse  of  Greece,  unless  aid  came,  was 
only  weeks  away")  were  Under  Secretary  Acheson  and  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall.  Marshall,  about  to  attend  a  foreign  ministers'  conference  in 
Moscow  in  March,  gave  instructions  to  proceed  with  utmost  vigor. 
Acheson  fully  endorsed  the  view  that  "a  major  turning  point  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  was  taking  place."27 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  guiding  spirit,  the  impetus 
and  the  resolution  came  from  President  Truman  himself.  He  devel¬ 
oped  a  deep  conviction  that  henceforth  America  was  to  "head  the  free 
world"  and  that  "this  was  America's  answer  to  the  surge  of  Commu¬ 
nist  tyranny."28  Moreover,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  global  im- 
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plications  of  his  policy:  "This  was,  I  believe,  the  turning  point  in 
American  foreign  policy,  which  now  declared  that  wherever  aggres¬ 
sion,  direct  or  indirect,  threatened  the  peace,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  was  involved."29 

To  conclude  this  section  it  may  be  appropriate  to  quote  another 
participant  in  these  momentous  decisions,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal,  who  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  on  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1947:  "Lunched  today  with  Jimmy  Byrnes.  We  talked  about 
Russia  and  American  policy  from  1943  on.  He  said  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  he  thought,  after  Roosevelt's  death,  was  that  Stalin  did  not  like 
Truman  and  had  told  him  (Byrnes)  so.  I  made  the  observation  that  Mr. 
Truman  was  the  first  one  who  had  ever  said  'no'  to  anything  Stalin 
asked — that  he  had  good  reason  for  liking  FDR  because  he  got  out  of 
him  the  Yalta  Agreement,  anything  he  asked  for  during  the  war,  and 
finally  an  opportunity  to  push  Communist  propaganda  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world."30 

RECOGNITION  OF  ISRAEL 

In  1939  British-Zionist  relations  entered  a  phase  of  tension.  This  was 
the  year  when,  in  May,  the  British  government  issued  a  White  Paper 
drastically  reducing  and  eventually  stopping  altogether  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  to  British-mandated  Palestine  and  severely  restricting  land 
transfers  from  Arab  to  Jewish  owners.31  To  Zionists  this  act  con¬ 
stituted  a  major  defeat,  in  fact  a  stunning  blow,  because  it  was  viewed 
as  a  virtual  repudiation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917.  That  decla¬ 
ration,  in  which  Britain  pledged  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  Na¬ 
tional  Home  in  Palestine,  was  a  charter  on  which  Zionists  based  their 
hopes  for  a  redemption  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  own  homeland 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  they  brought  close  to  a  half-million  settlers 
into  the  mandated  territory. 

The  British,  whose  first  concern  after  1939  was  to  survive  and  win 
the  war,  enforced  their  ban  on  Jewish  immigration  and  land  sales 
resolutely  or,  as  their  Zionist  critics  would  say,  ruthlessly.  Leaky  ships 
bringing  Jewish  wartime  refugees  to  the  Palestine  coasts  were  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Royal  Navy  and  either  turned  away,  occasionally  to 
perish  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  directed  to  Cyprus — a  British  crown 
colony — where  their  refugee  passengers  were  interned  in  barbed-wire- 
enclosed  camps  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

In  response  the  Zionists,  who  had  cherished  an  alliance  with 
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Britain  since  1917,  now  turned  against  her.  Their  action  took  three 
forms.  First,  on  the  political  level  a  Zionist  conference  held  in  New 
York  in  1942  produced  the  so-called  Biltmore  Program  which  set  as  a 
goal  the  transformation  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  State, 
rather  than  the  modest  establishment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in 
Palestine  (as  stipulated  by  the  Balfour  Declaration).  Furthermore,  at 
the  Biltmore  Conference  American  Jews  wrested  the  leadership  of  the 
world  Zionist  movement  from  the  European  Jews,  whom  they  crit¬ 
icized  for  weakness  and  indecision.  Second,  major  efforts  were  exerted 
to  promote  illegal  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  to  save  as  many 
survivors  of  the  Hitlerian  holocaust  as  possible.  And  third,  the  extre¬ 
mist  segment  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine,  grouped  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  under  Menachem  Begin  and  the 
Stern  gang,  launched,  in  the  latter  part  of  World  War  II,  a  campaign  of 
terror  against  the  British,  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  forcing  them 
out  of  Palestine. 

This  was  precisely  the  tense  situation  that  President  Truman 
found  upon  his  advent  to  office.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  presence,  in 
the  displaced  persons  (dp)  camps  in  Western  Europe,  of  multitudes  of 
Jewish  survivors  whose  numbers  were  growing  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
takeover  of  Poland  and  her  neighboring  countries. 

Truman  was  sworn  in  as  president  on  April  12,  1945,  but  already 
on  April  20  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  chairman  of  the  American  Zionist 
Emergency  Council,  called  on  him  to  help  in  the  resettlement  of  the 
refugees  and  to  discuss  the  proposed  Jewish  homeland  and  state  in 
Palestine.  From  that  time  on  the  president  became  intimately  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question  of  Palestine  through  its  successive  phases. 

The  first  phase  centered  on  the  Jewish  refugees  in  the  dp  camps 
and  their  admission  to  Palestine.  Truman  sympathized  with  the  plight 
of  the  survivors  of  the  holocaust  and,  in  a  genuinely  humanitarian 
spirit,  felt  that  their  sufferings  should  be  alleviated.  He  was  critical  of 
the  British  White  Paper  of  1939  and,  in  a  communication  to  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  on  July  24,  1945,  he  asked  Britain  to  lift  restric¬ 
tions  on  Jewish  immigration.  Following  the  victory  of  the  Labour 
Party  the  president  raised  the  question  of  refugees  with  Premier  Clem¬ 
ent  Attlee  on  August  31,  1945,  urging  Britain  to  admit  immediately 
100,000  Jewish  immigrants  to  Palestine. 

Despite  its  earlier  endorsement  of  the  Zionist  program,  once  in 
power  the  British  Labour  Party  adopted  a  policy  that  closely  resembled 
the  one  followed  by  its  Tory  predecessors.  This  policy  could  be 
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summed  up  under  two  points:  first,  in  view  of  her  widespread  imperial 
interests  Britain  should  avoid  provoking  the  Arab  world  into  a  posture 
of  hostility,-  second,  in  view  of  her  strained  financial  and  military 
resources  Britain  should  seek  a  peaceful  solution  in  adjudicating  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Arab  claims  in  Palestine,  a  task  deemed  impossible  to  attain  if 
a  sudden  influx  of  100,000  Jews  were  to  occur.  For  these  reasons  British 
response  to  Truman's  appeals  represented  a  mixture  of  resentment  at 
the  pressures  from  Washington,  criticism  of  the  American  initiative  as 
one  that  urged  action  in  Palestine  but  eschewed  responsibility  for  its 
enforcement,  and  even  a  degree  of  cynicism  regarding  real  American 
motivations.  (Later  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin,  speaking  at  the 
Labour  Party  Conference  in  Bournemouth  on  June  12,  1946,  made  a 
flippant  remark  that  American  policy-makers  want  to  ensure  Jewish 
immigration  into  Palestine  "because  they  did  not  want  too  many  of 
them  in  New  York.")32 

Concretely,  the  British  proposed,  with  an  eye  to  sharing  respon¬ 
sibility  with  the  United  States,  to  set  up  an  Anglo-American  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Inquiry,  a  binational  "blue  ribbon"  body,  to  review  the  situation 
in  Palestine  and  recommend  a  solution.  Upon  Washington's  accep¬ 
tance  the  committee  was  appointed.  It  carried  out  its  assigned  mission 
in  the  period  between  the  first  and  second  appeals  made  by  Truman  to 
admit  the  refugees.  In  April  1946  it  recommended  continuation  of  the 
British  mandate  for  Palestine  pending  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship;  immediate  admission  of  100,000  Jewish  refu¬ 
gees;  and  repudiation  of  the  land  transfer  limitations.  The  next  step 
was  the  creation  of  a  new  Anglo-American  Commission  whose  task 
was  to  devise  methods  to  implement  the  committee's  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  result  was  the  Grady-Morrison  report  that  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  federalized  Jewish-Arab  state  of  Palestine  and  put 
forth  a  requirement  of  a  common  Jewish-Arab  consent  to  permit  fur¬ 
ther  Jewish  immigration.  The  Grady-Morrison  Plan,  disappointing  as 
it  was  to  the  Zionists,  was  not  accepted  by  President  Truman.  Instead, 
on  October  4,  1946,  he  sent  a  second  message  to  Attlee  repeating  his 
appeal  for  immediate  admission  of  100,000  Jews  to  Palestine. 

Without  going  into  the  complex  details  of  U.S.  interagency  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  American-British  diplomacy,  it  is  possible  to  state  that 
in  this  initial  phase  of  the  Palestine  problem  (1945-46)  President 
Truman  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
the  Jewish  question.33  Although  aware  of  the  Zionist  goal  to  create  a 
state,  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  endorse  it.  In  fact,  he  deplored  Zionist 
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appeals  for  American  support  as  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the 
immediate  objective,  which  was  to  open  the  gates  of  Palestine  to 
Jewish  refugees.34 

As  the  question  of  Palestine  entered  its  second  phase,  following 
the  collapse  of  joint  U.S. -British  efforts  to  adopt  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution,  the  issue  of  statehood  emerged  as  the  primary  concern  of 
international  diplomacy.  It  coincided  with  the  British  decision,  in 
April  1947,  to  submit  the  Palestinian  dispute  to  a  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  As  the  assembly  and  its  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine  (unscop)  deliberated  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  of  1947,  the  president's  ideas  on  Jewish  statehood  gradually 
crystallized. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Truman's  perceptions  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  were  rooted  in  his  belief  in  the  principle  of  self-determination.  This 
was,  in  terms  of  history  and  logic,  a  paradoxical  construction.  Gener¬ 
ally,  when  issues  of  imperialism  and  colonialism  are  discussed,  it  is 
understood  that  self-determination  means  the  right  of  a  people  subju¬ 
gated  by  another  nation  to  regain  freedom  and  determine  its  own 
destiny;  it  does  not  mean  the  right  of  the  colonizers  to  set  up  their  own 
rule  over  the  unwilling  conquered  people.  Yet  Truman  unmistakably 
declared:  "The  Balfour  Declaration,  promising  the  Jews  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  re-establish  a  homeland  in  Palestine,  had  always  seemed  to 
me  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  noble  policies  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
especially  the  principle  of  self-determination."35  In  evaluating  with¬ 
out  prejudice  Truman's  formulation,  one  should  note  that  he  speaks  of 
the  reestablishment  of  a  homeland,  in  other  words,  of  a  return  to  a 
situation  that  had  prevailed  in  Palestine  some  two  millenia  earlier.  In 
his  eyes  this  apparently  justified  the  Zionist  claim  for  a  state  of  their 
own  even  though  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Palestine  had  been 
Arab  for  thirteen  centuries. 

But  even  with  this  special  definition  of  self-determination,  there 
was  an  element  of  ambiguity  in  Truman's  thinking.  In  his  memoirs  he 
quotes  extensively  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Egypt's  prime 
minister,  Nokrashy  Pasha,  protesting  the  Zionist  program  and  his 
reply  to  it  reaffirming  an  earlier  American  pledge  (made  by  Roosevelt 
to  King  Ibn  Saud)  that  "no  decision  should  be  taken  regarding  the  basic 
situation  in  Palestine  without  full  consultation  with  both  Arabs  and 
Jews."36  Commenting  on  this  exchange,  Truman  stated:  "It  was  my 
position  that  the  principle  of  self-determination  required  that  Arabs  as 
well  as  Jews  be  consulted."37  In  line  with  this  policy  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  State  Department's  recommendation,  he  authorized  public 
release  of  Roosevelt's  letter  to  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  (dated  April  5, 
1945)- 

Whether  on  the  issue  of  immigration  or  on  that  of  Jewish  state¬ 
hood,  Truman  was  aware  of  considerable  resistance  to  these  initiatives 
in  the  State  Department  and  the  military.  He  spoke  somewhat  depre- 
catingly  of  the  "striped  pants  boys"  who,  according  to  him,  did  not  care 
enough  about  the  fate  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  and  who  were 
mainly  concerned  with  Arab  reactions  to  American  proposals.  Indeed, 
the  State  Department  professionals,  watching  as  they  did  over  the 
entire  range  of  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  viewed  the  far- 
reaching  commitments  to  the  Zionists  with  apprehension.  The  same 
was  true  of  Acheson,  a  man  supremely  loyal  and  devoted  to  Truman, 
who  held  his  own  opinion  on  the  matter:  "I  did  not  share  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  views  on  the  Palestine  solution  to  the  pressing  and  desperate 
plight  of  great  numbers  of  displaced  Jews.  .  .  .  [T]o  transform  the  coun¬ 
try  into  a  Jewish  state  capable  of  receiving  a  million  or  more  immi¬ 
grants  would  vastly  exacerbate  the  political  problem  and  imperil  not 
only  American  but  all  Western  interests  in  the  Near  East."38  Similarly, 
Acheson  found  Roosevelt's  and  Truman's  assurances  to  consult  the 
Arabs  inconsistent  with  their  sympathy  toward  Zionist  aspirations.39 

Serious  reservations  about  support  for  the  Zionist  program  were 
also  voiced  by  the  military.  In  response  to  the  president's  request  for  an 
opinion,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  against  any  action  that 
would  cause  disturbances  in  Palestine  beyond  Britain's  military  ca¬ 
pability  to  control  and  definitely  opposed  the  use  of  U.S.  forces.  Such  a 
use  of  troops,  they  believed,  would  not  only  hurt  British  and  American 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  (including  adverse  effects  on  control  of  oil) 
but  also  pave  the  way  for  the  Soviet  Union  "to  replace  the  United 
States  and  Britain  in  influence  and  power  in  much  of  the  Middle 
East."40 

Perhaps  most  vocal  on  this  issue  was  the  secretary  of  defense, 
James  Forrestal.  He  spoke  to  the  president  repeatedly  about  the  peril  of 
arousing  Arab  hostility,  which  might  result  in  denial  of  access  to 
petroleum  resources  in  their  area,41  and  about  "the  impact  of  this 
question  on  the  security  of  the  United  States."42 

In  spite  of  these  critical  voices  within  the  administration,  Truman 
gradually  was  won  over  to  the  idea  that  a  Jewish  state  should  be 
established.  Thus  when  the  un  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  rec¬ 
ommended  partition  of  the  mandated  territory  into  a  Jewish  and  an 
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Arab  state,  with  Jerusalem  as  an  international  enclave,  the  president 
instructed  the  State  Department  to  support  the  partition  plan.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  U.S.  delegate  in  the  un  General  Assembly  voted  for  partition 
on  November  29,  1947.  On  May  14,  1948,  the  State  of  Israel  was 
proclaimed  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  the  next  step  for  the  U.S.  government  was 
to  decide  the  time  and  kind  of  recognition  to  be  extended  to  it.  The 
president  did  not  hesitate:  within  eleven  minutes  of  Israel's  proclama¬ 
tion  of  statehood  the  president  gave  de  facto  recognition  to  the  newly 
created  Jewish  state.  It  was  followed  by  the  de  jure  recognition  on 
January  31,  1949. 

Although  Truman  adopted  a  policy  designed  to  satisfy  Zionist 
objectives,  he  did  not  do  it  without  misgivings  and  caveats.  These  are 
summarized  below. 

(a)  In  advocating,  first,  the  admission  of  Jewish  refugees  and,  later, 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state,  he  wanted  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  in  a  peaceful  way  so  as  to  avoid  violent  conflict  in  Palestine. 

(b)  By  making  public  Roosevelt's  letter  to  Ibn  Saud,  he  tried  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  United  States  was  anxious  to  honor  its 
pledges  to  the  Arabs  as  well. 

(c)  No  matter  what  the  possible  outcome  of  his  political  decisions, 
he  was  determined  not  to  send  U.S.  troops  to  Palestine.43 

(d)  He  was  concerned  with  the  danger  that  "the  Russians  would  be 
ready  to  welcome  the  Arabs  into  their  camp."44 

Furthermore,  following  the  outbreak  of  Jewish-Arab  hostilities 
after  the  un  partition  resolution  the  president,  however  reluctantly, 
accepted  the  State  Department  proposal  (March  19,  1948)  that,  unless 
a  peaceful  transition  to  the  partitioned  status  could  be  found,  Palestine 
should  be  placed  under  the  un  Trusteeship  Council — a  solution,  as  he 
was  aware,  that  would  be  regarded  as  a  betrayal  by  the  Zionists.  Before 
another  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  called  to  consider 
this  proposal,  was  able  to  reach  any  decision,  swiftly  moving  events  in 
Palestine  outdistanced  its  deliberations  and  the  State  of  Israel  was 
proclaimed  in  mid-May. 

The  President  was  quite  firm  on  opposing  U.S.  military  interven¬ 
tion;  therefore,  when  upon  achievement  of  statehood  Israel  found 
itself  at  war  with  the  surrounding  Arab  states,  it  was  offered  neither 
U.S.  troops  nor  military  advice.  Moreover,  the  United  States  pro¬ 
claimed  an  embargo  on  arms  exports  to  both  sides  of  the  conflict — to 
the  considerable  chagrin  of  the  Zionists,  who  did  their  best  to  circum¬ 
vent  it  by  smuggling  out  certain  weapons  and  by  securing  them  from 
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Soviet  bloc  sources.  By  contrast,  however,  the  president  was  ready  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  the  newly  born  state.  When  Israel's  first 
president,  Chaim  Weizmann,  paid  a  visit  to  the  White  House  on 
May  25,  1948 — within  ten  days  of  the  proclamation  of  indepen¬ 
dence — the  president  pledged  a  $100  million  loan.  Anxious  as  he  was 
to  see  peace  restored  to  the  Holy  Land,  Truman  showed  a  degree  of 
flexibility  regarding  Israel's  national  territory.  This  was  demonstrated 
when  the  newly  appointed  un  mediator,  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  of 
Sweden,  proposed  that  to  avoid  further  aggravation  in  hostilities  the 
extensive  region  of  Negeb,  mostly  desert  inhabited  by  Arabs,  assigned 
to  Israel  by  the  Partition  Resolution,  should  revert  to  Arab  control. 
Concurring  with  the  view  of  the  State  Department,  the  president, 
again  somewhat  reluctantly,  agreed  to  support  this  proposal  at  the  un 
Security  Council.  (Paradoxically,  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  that  opposed 
it  in  spite  of  her  long-range  pro- Arab  policy.)  Generally,  on  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  issue  the  president  preferred  to  stay  within  the  framework  of 
the  Partition  Resolution.  This  applied  specifically  to  Jerusalem,  whose 
international  status,  with  his  concurrence,  was  reaffirmed  both  by  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  for  the  1948  campaign  and  by  the  State 
Department.45  This  basic  stance  also  explains  why  the  United  States 
government  has,  through  subsequent  vicissitudes,  refused  to  move  its 
Embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

Notwithstanding  continuous  inputs  into  the  decision-making 
process  by  the  State  and  Defense  Departments  and  the  Central  Intel-1 
ligence  Agency,  President  Truman  insisted  on  personally  directing 
American  policy  toward  Palestine.  This  was  acknowledged  by  Ache- 
son  in  his  memoirs46  and  by  such  eyewitnesses  and  participants  as 
Evan  Wilson,  one-time  consul  general  in  Jerusalem  47  Truman  himself 
was  emphatic  on  exercising  full  control  of  foreign  policy  and  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  annoyance  at  the  attempts  by  entrenched  career  bu¬ 
reaucrats  to  thwart  presidential  directives:  "I  wanted  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  second  or  third 
echelons  in  the  State  Department,  is  responsible  for  making  foreign 
policy,  and,  furthermore,  that  no  one  in  any  department  can  sabotage 
the  President's  policy."48 

In  shaping  his  policy  toward  Palestine  Truman  experienced  con¬ 
tinuous  pressures,  especially  from  the  Jewish  community,  virtually 
from  the  very  moment  he  took  office  as  president.  These  pressures 
were  not  limited  to  solicitation  of  his  political  and  diplomatic  support. 
"Top  Jewish  leaders  in  the  United  States  were  putting  all  sorts  of 
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pressure  on  me  to  commit  American  power  and  forces  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  aspirations  in  Palestine."49 

When  the  Palestine  question  reached  the  forum  of  the  United 
Nations,  Zionist  efforts  to  ensure  partition  gained  in  intensity.  They 
also  bifurcated:  some  were  directed  toward  securing  a  favorable  vote  of 
lesser  Latin  American  countries  and  some  were  aiming  straight  at  the 
U.S.  president.  According  to  Truman, 


The  facts  were  that  not  only  were  there  pressure  movements 
around  the  United  Nations  unlike  anything  that  had  been  seen 
there  before  but  that  the  White  House,  too,  was  subjected  to  a 
constant  barrage.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  as  much  pressure  and 
propaganda  aimed  at  the  White  House  as  I  had  in  this  instance. 
The  persistence  of  a  few  of  the  extreme  Zionist  leaders — actuated 
by  political  motives  and  engaging  in  political  threats — disturbed 
and  annoyed  me."50 
Kj 

The  president's  daughter,  Margaret,  also  testifies  to  the  relentless¬ 
ness  and  intensity  of  the  Zionist  campaign  that  "irritated"  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Zionist  leaders,  she  recalls,  urged  her  father  to  "browbeat"  South 
American  and  other  countries  into  supporting  partition.51  She  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  "It  was  one  of  the  worst  messes  of  my  father's  ca¬ 
reer.  ...  To  tell  the  truth  about  what  had  happened  would  have  made 
him  and  the  entire  American  government  look  ridiculous.  Not  even  in 
his  memoirs  did  he  feel  free  to  tell  the  whole  story,  although  he  hinted 
at  it.  Now  I  think  it  is  time  for  it  to  be  told."52  Thus  she  reveals  that  on 
August  23,  1947,  some  three  months  before  the  un  partition  vote,  the 
president  expressed  his  disapproval  of  Zionist  pressures  in  a  letter  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt:  "The  action  of  some  of  our  United  States  Zionists 
will  prejudice  everyone  against  what  they  are  trying  to  get  done.  I  fear 
very  much  that  the  Jews  are  like  all  underdogs.  When  they  get  on  the 
top,  they  are  just  as  intolerant  and  as  cruel  as  the  people  were  to  them 
when  they  were  underneath.  I  regret  this  situation  very  much  because 
my  sympathy  has  always  been  on  their  side."53 

But  the  president's  resentment  at  the  pressures  intensified  when 
they  were  accompanied  by  threats.  Margaret  Truman  recalls  an  epi¬ 
sode  when,  in  October  1948,  a  New  York  Democratic  Party  delegation 
called  on  her  father  to  urge  him  to  offer  Israel  de  jure  recognition,  lift 
the  arms  embargo,  and  endorse  the  widest  possible  boundaries  for  the 
Jewish  state.  Failure  to  do  this,  they  warned,  would  result  in  certain 
loss  of  New  York  State.  On  this  occasion  Truman  did  not  conceal  his 
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irritation.  "Dad  looked  them  in  the  eye  and  said:  'You  have  come  to  me 
as  a  pressure  group.  If  you  believe  for  one  second  that  I  will  bargain  my 
convictions  for  the  votes  you  imply  would  be  mine,  you  are  pathet¬ 
ically  mistaken.  Good  morning.'  "54 

It  should  be  noted  that  pressures  were  not  restricted  to  recognized 
Zionist  leaders.  They  also  emanated  from  highly  placed  White  House 
officials,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  such  as  David  K.  Niles,  adviser 
on  national  minorities,  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  a  counselor,  and  Clark 
Clifford,  an  assistant  to  the  president  (and  later  a  cabinet  member).  A 
rather  special  role  was  played  by  Truman's  former  partner  in  the 
haberdashery  business,  Eddie  Jacobson,  who  in  March  1948  urged  and 
convinced  the  president  to  overcome  his  reluctance  and  receive  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann,  at  that  time  head  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Pal¬ 
estine.55 

Furthermore,  one  should  not  underestimate  the  influence  exerted 
on  behalf  of  the  Zionist  cause  by  non-Jewish  leaders.  These  included  a 
variety  of  individuals  and  groups  ranging  from  religious  fundamental¬ 
ists  to  politicians.  Mobilization  of  these  elements  in  favor  of  the 
Zionist  program  constituted  a  major  strategic  objective  of  the  Zionist 
leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  while  some  of  these  Christian  leaders 
gave  wholehearted  support  to  Zionist  efforts,  certain  well-established 
and  affluent  Jewish  notables  opposed,  or  were  indifferent  to,  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  Jewish  homeland,  inasmuch  as  they  considered  it  harm¬ 
ful  and  likely  to  expose  them  to  charges  of  dual  loyalty  and  unpatriotic 
behavior.  Prominent  Jewish  Americans  such  as  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Felix 
M.  Warburg,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Julius  Rosenwald,  and  Monroe  Deutsch 
could  be  listed  as  belonging  to  this  category.56 

Whatever  misgivings  Truman  might  have  had  about  the  Zionist 
program,  he  eventually  not  only  embraced  it  but  added  impetus  to  it 
by  ordering  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  United  Nations  to  vote  for 
partition.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  evaluation  of  his  motives  in  choosing 
this  option.  Initially,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  merely  interested  in 
relieving  human  misery  by  urging  admission  of  displaced  Jews  to 
British-ruled  Palestine.  In  that  early  stage  he  appeared  to  be  quite  firm 
in  rejecting  "a  political  structure  imposed  on  the  Near  East  that  would 
result  in  conflict."57  He  was  also  aware,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  gains 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  Soviets  if  Arabs  were  to  be  antagonized.  Yet  he 
ultimately  chose  a  policy  that  did  lead  to  conflict  and  opened  the  gates 
to  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Arab  world,  as  the  examples  of  Nasser's 
Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  other  states  showed.  Was  this  policy  based  on 
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his  genuine  conversion  to  the  idea  that  the  thus  generated  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  was  of  secondary  importance  and  that  the  Soviet 
factor  could  be  safely  disregarded?  This  alternative  does  not  quite 
square  with  his  determination  to  stop  Soviet  advances  in  the  northern 
tier  of  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  Furthermore,  as  his  arms  embargo 
indicated,  he  did  not  identify  U.S.  interests  with  Israel's  victory  and 
never  went  on  record  claiming  that  Israel  was  America's  ally  or  strate¬ 
gic  asset.  This  leaves  us  with  the  other  possible  alternative — that 
despite  his  resentment  of  the  political  pressures  at  home  he  chose  to 
give  them  priority  over  other  considerations.  Certain  observers  who 
stood  close  to  the  decision-making  process  of  that  era  were  convinced 
that  domestic  politics  constituted  a  major  motivation  in  Truman's 
behavior.58  In  the  often  quoted  statement  addressed  to  four  American 
envoys  from  the  Middle  East  who,  at  a  meeting  in  the  White  House  on 
November  io,  1945,  warned  him  of  adverse  effects  of  a  pro-Zionist 
policy,  he  declared:  "I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  to  answer  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  Zionism:  I 
do  not  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arabs  among  my  constitu¬ 
ents."59 

In  throwing  his  support  to  the  creation  and  de  jure  recognition  of 
Israel,  Truman  committed  the  United  States  to  the  idea  of  the  Jewish 
state's  legitimacy.  Although  this  constituted  a  major  innovation  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  it  did  not  yet  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
American-Israeli  relations.  These  could  in  the  future  follow  the  lines 
of  friendship,  antagonism,  or  neutrality,  depending  on  the  perceptions 
of  Truman's  successors  and  the  actual  political  circumstances.  In  spite 
of  the  critical  Arab  response  to  Truman's  Palestine  policies  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  of  1948,  his  presidency  was  spared  a  major  crisis  in 
which  American  interests  would  suffer  a  drastic  setback.  Such  crises 
occurred  later  during  successive  presidencies,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
substantial  evolution  took  place  in  American-Israeli  as  well  as  in 
American-Arab  relations. 
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The  Middle  East  continued  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  president  and 
his  chief  advisers  during  the  Eisenhower  administration,  1953-61. 
Certain  broader  problems  proved  to  be  constant  and  required  contin¬ 
uous  vigilance,  notably  the  threat  of  Soviet  penetration  in  the  area,  the 
security  of  oil  supplies,  and  the  tense  state  of  Arab-Israeli  relations.  As 
against  the  background  of  these  concerns,  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  had  to  face  four  major  disruptive  events  in  the  Middle  East:  the 
Iranian  oil  crisis,  the  Suez  crisis  resulting  in  the  second  Arab-Israeli 
war,  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon,  and  the  revolution  in  Iraq.  There  was  a 
potential,  in  varying  degrees,  of  a  Soviet-American  confrontation  in  at 
least  three  of  these  cases:  in  Iran,  in  Suez,  and  in  Iraq.  Concern,  verging 
on  alarm,  over  advances  of  international  Communism  prompted  the 
president  to  sponsor  the  conclusion  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and,  later,  to 
issue  a  major  policy  statement  known  as  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 
Furthermore,  Eisenhower's  advent  to  the  presidency  coincided  with 
the  ascent  of  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser,  who  not  only  pushed  Egypt  upon  a 
revolutionary  path  of  socialism  but  also  launched  a  new  powerful 
movement  of  Pan-Arabism  which  was  to  affect  the  entire  Arab  world 
and  condition  its  relations  with  the  superpowers. 

Because  of  the  firm  ideological  posture,  erudition,  experience  in 
international  affairs,  and  strong  personality  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  a  consensus  seemed  to  develop  that  he  rather  than  the 
president  was  the  architect  of  major  foreign  policy  moves  in  that  era. 
While  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  Dulles  played  a  dominant  part  in 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  one  should  not  underestimate 
the  president's  role,  which  was  far  from  passive.  It  was  expressed  in 
two  ways:  through  well-considered  approvals  of  ideas  and  initiatives 
submitted  by  Dulles  and  through  closer  personal  involvement.  In  this 
chapter  we  will  analyze  Eisenhower's  responses  and  policies  in  three 
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crises:  the  Iranian,  the  Egyptian-Israeli,  and  the  Lebanese,  within  the 
framework  of  broader  regional  concerns. 

THE  MOSSADEGH  OIL  CRISIS  IN  IRAN 

As  a  problem  for  U.S.  policy,  the  oil  crisis  in  Iran  was  inherited  by 
Eisenhower  from  the  Truman  presidency.  The  two  administrations 
gave  a  different  emphasis  to  the  crisis.  Whereas  Truman's  concern 
centered  primarily  on  the  nationalization  of  the  Iranian  oil  industry, 
Eisenhower  had  to  face  a  constitutional  crisis  in  Iran  that  originated  in 
the  oil  issue  but  evolved  into  a  struggle  for  political  control  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  this  second  phase  that  the  climax  to  the  entire  crisis 
occurred. 

This  crisis  began  in  1950-51  when  Iran  complained  about  the 
inadequate  revenues  it  was  receiving  from  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (aioc),  holder  of  a  large  concession  in  southwestern  Iran  initially 
granted  in  1908  but  substantially  revised  in  1933.  Before  long,  the 
issue  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Majlis  where  a  group  of  eight 
deputies  representing  the  National  Front,  led  by  Dr.  Mohammed  Mos¬ 
sadegh,  launched  an  intensive  campaign  in  favor  of  a  drastic  change  of 
the  concession  agreement.  Iran's  premier,  General  Ali  Razmara,  tried 
to  steer  a  moderate  course  to  avoid  disruption  of  oil  supplies.  On 
March  7,  1951,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  religious  fanatic,  and  a  week 
later,  on  March  15,  during  the  premiership  of  Hossein  Ala,  the  Majlis 
passed  a  new  law  nationalizing  aioc's  assets  and  facilities.  The  Senate 
confirmed  it  on  March  20.  Unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  extremist  anti- 
British  agitation,  Ala  resigned,  and  on  April  28  Mossadegh  was  ap¬ 
pointed  premier.  Having  barely  escaped  five  years  earlier  from  the 
danger  of  a  Soviet  takeover  as  exemplified  by  the  Azerbaijan  crisis,  the 
shah,  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi,  was  reluctant  to  see  his  country 
plunge  into  a  new  struggle,  this  time  against  Britain.  Despite  her 
imperial  legacy,  Britain  never  coveted  Iran's  territory,  and  the  shah 
viewed  Britain,  even  with  her  diminished  postwar  power,  as  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  Soviet  designs.  In  the  heated  political  climate,  however,  he 
felt  obliged  to  sign,  on  May  2,  the  nationalization  law,  thus  giving  it 
official  promulgation. 

From  that  time  on  the  crisis  began  unfolding  at  a  rapid  pace.  The 
aioc  asked  for  arbitration,  but  Premier  Mossadegh  rejected  it.  Further 
developments  in  British-Iranian  relations  were  punctuated  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bilateral  and  unilateral  steps.  These  included,  first,  the  visit  of 
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the  aioc  mission  from  London  to  Teheran  ( May  1951)  and,  later,  direct 
negotiation  between  the  British  government  represented  by  Lord  Privy 
Seal  Sir  Richard  Stokes  and  Iran's  government  (August  1951).  Even 
though  Stokes  accepted — after  some  American  prodding — the  princi¬ 
ple  of  nationalization,  the  mission  ended  in  failure  because  no  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  on  compensation. 

In  September  1951  Britain  lodged  a  complaint  before  the  un  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  citing  Iran's  "breach  of  international  obligations,"  but, 
following  an  impassioned  plea  by  Mossadegh,  who  personally  at¬ 
tended  the  session,  the  council  abstained  from  final  decision.  Instead 
it  asked  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  (World  Court) 
to  decide  whether  the  matter  was  within  un  competence.  Further 
steps  in  the  dispute  included  the  takeover,  on  September  27,  of  the 
Abadan  refinery — the  largest  in  the  world — by  the  Iranian  army  and, 
by  October  3,  the  expulsion  from  Iran  of  the  remaining  British  person¬ 
nel.  Iran's  oil  production  came  to  a  virtual  halt,  and  attempts  to  sell 
some  oil  to  Japan  and  Italy  scored  only  a  partial  success  because  a 
British  court  in  the  Crown  Colony  of  Aden  impounded  an  Italian 
tanker  while  all  major  supranational  oil  companies  refused,  in  soli¬ 
darity  with  aioc  and  to  avoid  costly  litigations,  to  buy  Iran's  "stolen" 
oil.  All  in  all,  Iran  managed,  during  the  entire  period  of  the  dispute, 
195 1—53,  to  sell  three  tanker  loads  of  petroleum,  less  than  one  day's 
production  when  the  aioc  was  in  operation.  The  principal  sufferer 
from  this  disruption  was  Iran.  Iranian  oil  was  quickly  replaced  on  the 
world  markets  by  increased  exports  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Ku¬ 
wait.  A  further  attempt,  in  the  winter  of  1951-52,  by  the  World  Bank 
to  mediate  in  the  dispute  also  ended  in  failure.  No  progress  in  its 
resolution  was  made  through  the  rest  of  1 9  5  2  and  the  first  half  of  1 9  5  3 . 

The  crisis  was  not  limited  to  an  aggravation  in  the  relations 
between  the  company  and  the  Iranian  government.  In  October  1952 
Iran  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain.  Emotions  in  Iran  ran 
high.  Every  week  would  bring  about  some  major  street  demonstration. 
Militant  National  Fronters,  religious  fanatics,  and  the  Tudeh  Party 
Communists  vied  with  each  other  in  outbursts  of  anti-British  frenzy. 
Mossadegh,  often  clad  in  pajamas,  would  regularly  harangue  the 
crowds  from  the  balcony  of  the  Majlis,  alternately  crying  and  fainting 
from  excess  tension. 

The  United  States  watched  these  developments  with  increasing 
concern.  It  was  represented  in  Teheran  by  a  diplomat  of  vast  experi¬ 
ence  in  Asian  and  Soviet  affairs,  Ambassador  Loy  Henderson,  who  had 
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been  active  in  the  formulation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  whose 
reports  from  Iran  kept  Washington  well  informed  of  the  deteriorating 
economic  and  political  situation.  At  home  the  crisis  was  initially 
"managed"  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  President  Truman,  in 
contrast  to  his  personal  role  in  other  foreign  policy  crises,  was  not 
closely  involved  in  this  one.  His  attention  was  focused  at  that  time 
primarily  on  the  Communist  aggression  and  the  resulting  war  in 
Korea,  in  comparison  with  which  the  ownership  of  Iranian  oil  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  secondary  issue.  In  his  memoirs  Truman  devotes  merely  a 
brief  paragraph  to  the  Iranian  oil  crisis  and  never  mentions  the  name  of 
Mossadegh,  even  though  he  had  a  number  of  communications  with 
him. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  crisis  the  U.S.  government  proclaimed 
its  neutrality  in  the  dispute.  It  did  not,  however,  propose  to  stay  aloof. 
In  the  first  place  it  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  a  disruption  in 
world  oil  supplies.  Although  Secretary  Acheson  thought  the  British 
suffered  from  an  old-fashioned  imperial  complex  vis-a-vis  Iran  and 
were  too  intransigent,  he  did  not  want  to  expose  the  British- American 
alliance  to  undue  strain.  And  while  he  was  sensitive  to  the  issue  of  the 
sanctity  of  contracts  which  Iran's  repudiation  of  the  oil  concession  had 
raised,  he  opposed  resort  to  "gunboat  diplomacy"  as  inconsistent  with 
the  un  Charter  and  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century.  Above  all, 
however,  he  was  concerned  lest  the  cutoff  of  oil  revenue  in  Iran  pro¬ 
duce  an  economic  and  political  chaos  that  was  bound  to  benefit  the 
Tudeh  Communists  and  their  Soviet  sponsors. 

For  all  these  reasons  Acheson  consistently  sought  a  peaceful  and 
fair  resolution  of  the  conflict  by  offering  the  U.S.  government's  good 
offices  or  mediations,  by  working  closely  with  the  British,  and  by 
keeping  communications  open  with  Iran.  On  his  initiative,  approved 
by  Truman,  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  was  sent  in  mid- July  1951 
to  Iran  as  special  presidential  envoy  to  seek  a  formula  acceptable  to 
both  parties  in  the  dispute.  Although  his  visit  paved  the  way  for  the 
earlier  mentioned  Stokes  mission,  he  did  not  succeed  in  providing  a 
final  resolution  of  the  conflict.  In  the  fall  of  1951,  during  the  un 
session,  Mossadegh  called  on  the  White  House  to  enlist  Truman's 
financial  support  for  his  cash-deficient  country.  Aware  that  Iran  could 
have  plenty  of  funds  if  it  reached  an  agreement  to  resume  production 
of  oil,  the  president  flatly  refused.  In  January  1952  the  United  States 
cut  off  military  aid  to  Iran.  There  were  moments  when  the  State, 
Defense,  and  Treasury  departments — all  involved  in  policy-making  in 
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this  case — were  growing  so  exasperated  with  the  British  "rule-or-ruin" 
policy  in  Iran  that  they  were  ready  to  cast  aside  cooperation  with 
London  and  develop  "an  independent  policy  or  run  the  gravest  risk  of 
having  Iran  disappear  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  whole  military 
and  political  situation  in  the  Middle  East  change  adversely."1 

But  it  was  precisely  this  risk  of  Soviet  absorption  of  Iran  that 
prompted  Acheson,  despite  his  own  criticism  of  Secretary  Eden's  foot- 
dragging,  to  insist  on  synchronization  of  American  and  British  pol¬ 
icies.  Furthermore,  any  break  with  London  in  the  Iranian  case  would 
weaken  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  require  joint  action  by  major 
American  oil  companies — an  alternative  Acheson  dreaded  to  envisage 
because  of  known  opposition  of  "police  dogs"  in  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Of  course,  failure  to  make  any  headway 
in  the  solution  of  the  dispute  could  not  be  blamed  only  on  the  British. 

Through  all  these  negotiations  and  moves  to  find  a  decent  com¬ 
promise  Premier  Mossadegh  "was  whirling  like  a  dervish."2  One  day 
he  seemed  to  accept  certain  ideas  or  proposals,  the  next,  to  reject 
them.  He  was  perhaps  right  on  one  issue:  in  an  earlier  conversation 
with  two  U.S.  officials,  Paul  Nitze  and  George  McGhee,  he  said:  "You 
have  never  understood  that  this  is  basically  a  political  issue."3  And 
later,  during  the  Eisenhower  presidency,  he  amplified  it  by  declaring: 
"It  is  better  to  be  independent  and  produce  only  one  ton  of  oil  a  year 
than  to  produce  32  million  tons  and  be  a  slave  to  Britain."4  Mossa¬ 
degh's  position  was  strengthened  when,  in  June  1952,  the  World  Court 
accepted  Iran's  plea  that  the  aioc  concession  was  a  private  contract 
and  not  a  treaty  or  convention  as  the  British  government  claimed  and 
pronounced  the  matter  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile,  political  agitation,  with  the  Communists  riding  high, 
reached  a  fever  pitch  in  Teheran.  Fearing  the  worst,  Acheson  secured 
President  Truman's  consent  to  try  to  break  the  deadlock  by  offering 
Iran  a  $100  million  loan  against  future  oil  deliveries  as  an  interim 
measure.  But  this  too  was  rejected  by  Mossadegh.  Acheson  was  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  Mossadegh,  in  the  tempestuous  climate  of  Iran,  might 
break  relations  with  the  United  States,  "after  which  nothing  could 
save  the  country  from  the  Tudeh  Party  and  disappearance  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain."5 

In  mid-July  1952  Mossadegh  was  briefly  replaced  by  Qavam  as- 
Saltaneh  as  premier.  But  after  five  days  of  mob  violence  in  Teheran 
Qavam  resigned  and  Mossadegh  returned  to  office,  this  time  demand¬ 
ing  and  obtaining  near-dictatorial  powers. 
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At  about  that  time  the  idea  began  to  gain  ground,  in  both  Wash¬ 
ington  and  London,  that  no  solution  to  the  conflict  could  be  found  so 
long  as  Mossadegh  stayed  in  power.  Ambassador  Henderson  was  given 
instructions  to  explore,  together  with  the  British  charge  d'affaires, 
possible  alternatives  to  the  obstreperous  Iranian  premier.  This  trend  of 
thought  found  strong  support  in  London,  where  a  belief  prevailed  that, 
in  spite  of  his  midsummer  victory,  Mossadegh  was  becoming  politi¬ 
cally  weaker,  a  number  of  his  early  allies  having  deserted  him  in  the 
course  of  1952.  In  August  Prime  Minister  Churchill  proposed  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  a  joint  approach  to  Iran.  By  the  fall  the  principle  of 
combined  British-American  action  was  adopted  in  practice.  Its  imple¬ 
mentation,  however,  was  to  be  worked  out  by  the  new  administration 
that  came  into  office  in  January  1953. 

Upon  his  assumption  of  the  presidency,  Eisenhower  found  the 
situation  in  Iran  vastly  changed.  The  initial  focus  on  the  dispute  over 
oil  was  becoming  quickly  overshadowed  by  the  struggle  between  Mos¬ 
sadegh  and  the  shah.  Thirsty  for  power,  Mossadegh  took  a  succession 
of  steps  to  ensure  his  control  of  the  country:  (a)  he  wrested  command 
of  the  military  from  the  shah  by  arranging  that  his  own  supporter, 
General  Taghi  Riahi,  become  chief  of  staff;  (b)  he  secured  from  the 
Majlis  approval  of  his  rule  by  decree  for  six  months  with  an  extension 
for  another  six  months;  (c)  he  induced  the  Majlis  to  vote  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate;  (d)  in  July  1953  he  called,  in  turn,  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Majlis  itself  and  by  August  12,  through  a  referendum  marked  by 
intimidation,  he  obtained  popular  approval  of  this  measure. 

While  thus  consolidating  his  power  and  reducing  the  shah  to  the 
position  of  a  figurehead,  Mossadegh  tried  to  secure  from  the  newly 
elected  President  Eisenhower  financial  aid  to  rescue  Iran  from  the 
economic  crisis  which  his  intransigent  oil  policy  had  brought  about. 
His  strategy  revolved  around  two  major  points:  (1)  prevent  and/or 
destroy  American-British  cooperation  on  the  Iranian  problem  and  (2) 
gain  American  support  by  threatening  that  in  its  absence  Iran  would 
fall  victim  to  a  Communist  takeover.  The  latter  was  a  specious  argu¬ 
ment  because  it  was  precisely  Mossadegh's  reckless  policy  on  oil,  his 
challenge  of  the  shah's  power,  and  the  ensuing  chaos  that  were  the 
main  reasons  for  the  Communist  upsurge  in  Iran. 

Mossadegh  sent  his  first  appeal  to  the  new  president  in  January 
1953,  even  before  the  inauguration.  Eisenhower  responded  immedi¬ 
ately,  assuring  the  premier  of  his  impartiality  in  the  dispute.  In  his 
second  major  message,  on  May  28,  1953,  Mossadegh  complained 
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about  the  lack  of  change  in  U.S.  attitudes,  depicted  in  glaring  terms 
Iran's  economic  plight,  called  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the  sales 
of  Iranian  oil,  and  again  appealed  for  U.S.  financial  aid. 

Eisenhower,  however,  resisted  ensnarement  by  Mossadegh's  tor¬ 
tuous  reasoning.  "I  refused,"  he  said,  "to  pour  more  American  money 
into  a  country  in  turmoil  in  order  to  bail  Mossadegh  out  of  troubles 
rooted  in  his  refusal  to  work  out  an  agreement  with  the  British."6 

While  these  high-level  exchanges  were  taking  place,  the  idea  of 
seeking  an  alternative  to  Mossadegh  had  matured  into  a  definite 
American-British  plan  to  ensure  his  removal  from  office  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  shah's  authority.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (cia) 
was  ordered  to  prepare  a  plan.  After  considerable  preliminary  work  the 
plan  was  presented  by  the  cia  official  in  charge  of  the  Middle  East, 
Kermit  Roosevelt,  on  June  25,  1953,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles's  office.  Others  attending  the  meeting  were  Under 
Secretary  of  State  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  Wilson,  Ambassador  to  Iran  Loy  Henderson,  cia  Director 
Allen  Dulles,  and  three  State  Department  officials  of  ambassadorial 
rank. 

Of  those  present  Ambassador  Henderson  was  regarded  as  a  "key 
person"  who  "feared  that  Iran  under  the  leadership  of  Mossadegh  was 
slipping  under  Russian  control"  and  who  "believed  that  this  would  be 
a  grave  blow  to  the  West  and  would  constitute  an  eventual  danger  to 
U.S.  national  security."7 

The  plan  as  presented  by  Roosevelt  had  initially  been  drafted  by 
the  British,  but  had  been  modified  in  some  respects  by  the  cia.  Having 
perused  its  written  version  at  the  meeting,  Secretary  Dulles  said:  "So 
this  is  how  we  get  rid  of  that  madman  Mossadegh."8  Foster  Dulles 
concentrated  on  the  Soviet  threat  as  the  main  rationale  of  the  project. 
"If  they  [the  Russians]  could  control  Iran,"  he  explained  to  those 
assembled,  "they  would  control  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  has  been  their 
dream,  their  chief  ambition,  ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great."9 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  Roosevelt  called  the  So¬ 
viet  threat  to  Iran  "genuine,  dangerous  and  imminent,"  stressing  that 
"time  seems  to  favor  the  Russians  and  their  unwitting  ally,  Dr.  Mossa¬ 
degh."  However,  he  was  convinced  that  in  a  showdown  between  the 
premier  and  the  shah,  "the  Iranian  army  and  the  Iranian  people  will 
back  the  Shah  .  .  .  against  Mossadegh  and,  most  especially,  against  the 
Russians."10 

The  plan  called  for  consultation  with  the  shah,  envisaged  that  his 
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most  loyal  supporter  in  the  army,  General  Fazlollah  Zahedi,  would  be 
named  premier  in  replacement  of  Mossadegh,  and  called  for  support¬ 
ive  action  of  the  military  units  as  well  as  for  popular  backing  to 
overcome  any  possible  resistance  by  Mossadegh  and  his  chief  of  staff, 
General  Riahi.  Liaison  with  General  Zahedi,  at  that  time  in  hiding  to 
avoid  arrest  by  Mossadegh,  was  to  be  assured  by  the  general's  son, 
Ardeshir  Zahedi.  The  cost  of  the  operation  (code-named  ajax)  was 
estimated  at  $100,000  to  $200,000.  Necessary  contacts  with  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  civilian  groups  expected  to  rise  against  Mossadegh  were  to 
be  entrusted  to  two  friendly  and  enterprising  Iranians  (the  "Boscoe 
brothers").  Those  present  at  the  meeting  expressed  their  assent  and 
Secretary  Dulles — with  full  concurrence  of  the  president — gave  the 
signal  to  go  ahead  with  the  plan. 

Taking  charge  of  the  execution  of  ajax,  Roosevelt  proceeded  to 
Iran  "incognito"  in  mid-July.  Arriving  in  Beirut  he  went  by  land  via 
Baghdad  to  Teheran,  where  he  set  up  his  secret  headquarters.  His 
crossing  into  Iran's  territory,  on  July  19,  1953,  coincided  with  Mossa¬ 
degh's  call  for  dissolution  of  the  Majlis  and  a  plebiscite.  According  to 
Eisenhower's  memoirs,  within  a  week  of  that  date  "Mossadegh  was 
moving  closer  and  closer  to  the  Communists"  and  "the  Tudeh  Party 
came  out  openly  for  Mossadegh."11 

The  tempo  of  events  in  Iran  was  accelerating.  On  August  1  Roose¬ 
velt  had  his  first  secret  meeting  with  the  shah,  during  which  he  in¬ 
formed  Iran's  ruler  that  Eisenhower  would  confirm  his  mission  as  the 
president's  personal  representative  by  a  phrase  in  a  speech  about  to  be 
delivered  in  San  Francisco.  In  two  subsequent  secret  meetings  it  was 
agreed  that  in  case  of  premature  revelation  of  the  joint  plan  or  any 
unforeseen  difficulties,  the  shah — to  dramatize  the  situation  to  his 
people — would  sign  the  decree  appointing  General  Zahedi  as  prime 
minister  and  fly  immediately  to  Baghdad.12 

On  August  9,  President  Eisenhower  sent — via  Roosevelt — a  cable 
to  the  shah  wishing  him  "godspeed."  The  next  day  the  shah  left  for  the 
Caspian  Sea  resort  of  Ramsar  and  from  there  sent  two  firmans  (de¬ 
crees):  one  dismissing  Mossadegh  as  premier  and  the  other  naming 
General  Zahedi  in  his  place.  At  this  moment  complications  set  in.  In 
the  first  place  Mossadegh  defied  the  shah's  order  of  dismissal  and  put 
Colonel  Nematollah  Nassiri,  the  shah's  messenger,  under  arrest.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  on  August  15,  pro-Mossadegh  mobs  led  by  the  Tudeh  "with 
strong  Russian  encouragement"13  took  to  the  streets  denouncing  the 
shah  and  destroying  his  and  his  father's  statues.  Learning  of  these 
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events,  the  shah  flew  to  Baghdad  and  then  to  Rome.  Furthermore,  the 
army  commander  in  Isfahan,  on  whom  the  proroyalist  plotters  were 
counting,  withdrew  his  support,  while  a  friendly  commander  in  Ker- 
manshah  was  late  in  arriving  with  his  troops  in  Teheran.  Thus  the 
original  plan  of  action  suffered  substantial  reverses,  and  Roosevelt 
found  himself  confined  to  his  secret  hideout  while  waiting  for  news 
from  his  Iranian  contacts.  The  decisive  day  came  on  August  19  (28 
Mordad  of  the  Iranian  solar  calendar)  when  the  people  of  the  bazaar, 
led  by  athletes  from  gymnastic  clubs  called  zuikhaneh,  poured  out  en 
masse  into  the  city  and,  supported  by  army  units  loyal  to  the  shah, 
confronted  and  dispersed  the  military  elements  defending  Mossadegh. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  U.S.  role  in  planning  and  financing  the  movement 
that  supported  the  shah,  the  countercoup  was  carried  out  with  a  more 
substantial  participation  of  the  Iranians  themselves  than  has  generally 
been  acknowledged  in  the  West.  Soon  General  Zahedi  emerged  from 
hiding  and  assumed  authority  as  prime  minister.  Learning  of  the  favor¬ 
able  turn  of  events,  the  shah  left  Rome  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Teheran  on  August  22.  Mossadegh  was  captured  and,  in  a  subsequent 
trial,  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison,  following  which  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  live  on  his  country  estate. 

Thus  the  coup  and  countercoup  were  concluded  and  the  gate  was 
opened  for  resumption  of  the  suspended  oil  negotiations.  These  led  to 
the  signing,  in  1954,  of  an  agreement  between  Iran  and  the  newly 
formed  international  consortium,  Iranian  Oil  Participants,  Ltd.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  to  conform  to  the  pattern  then  prevailing 
in  the  Middle  East  of  a  fifty-fifty  profit  sharing.  The  parent  companies 
of  the  consortium  were  to  be  the  aioc  (40  percent),  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
(14  percent),  Compagnie  Frangaise  de  Petroles  (6  percent),  and  five 
American  companies  (holding  jointly  40  percent):  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Exxon),  Socony  Vacuum  (now  Mobil),  Standard  Oil  of 
California  (now  Chevron),  Texaco,  and  Gulf  (each  holding  8  percent). 
Somewhat  later,  the  five  American  “majors"  diminished  their  joint 
share  by  conceding  to  a  group  of  independents  (Iricon  Agency)  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  consortium's  total  and  reducing  their  own  holdings  from  8 
to  7  percent  each.  Oil  production  and  exports  were  resumed  and,  after 
a  period  of  struggle  to  regain  the  lost  markets,  Iran  again  became  a 
major  oil  producer  (second  only  to  Saudi  Arabia)  in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Eisenhower  was  intimately  involved  in  the  Iranian 
drama.  “I  conferred  daily  with  the  officials  of  the  State  and  Defense 
departments  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  saw  reports 
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from  our  representatives  on  the  spot  who  were  working  actively  with 
the  Shah's  supporters,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs.  "Throughout  this 
crisis,"  he  added,  "the  United  States  government  had  done  everything 
it  possibly  could  to  back  up  the  Shah."14  Upon  his  return  to  power  the 
shah  promptly  sent  a  message  to  the  president  in  which  he  expressed 
the  hope  that,  through  joint  action,  Iran  and  the  United  States  could 
change  the  whole  strategic  situation  in  the  Middle  East  "by  taking 
advantage  of  the  Iranian  renaissance."15  The  president  responded  to 
these  overtures  by  providing  for  continuation  of  technical  aid  ($23.4 
million)  and  for  $45  million  of  emergency  economic  assistance  to  Iran. 
These  measures  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  close  U.S. -Iranian 
cooperation  in  economic,  political,  and  strategic  sectors,  an  era  that 
was  to  last  until  the  Iranian  revolution  of  1979. 


THE  SUEZ  CRISIS 

What  has  become  known  as  the  Suez  Crisis  of  1956  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  Aswan  Dam  scheme — a  plan  cherished  by  President  Gamal 
Abdul  Nasser  following  his  emergence  as  undisputed  ruler  of  Egypt  in 
the  early  1950s.  The  High  Aswan  Dam,  to  be  constructed  in  upper 
Egypt,  was  to  supply  most  of  the  electric  power  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nile  Delta  and  to  reclaim  enough  of  the  adjacent  desert  to  add  some  25 
percent  to  the  existing  irrigated  areas.  With  the  costs  initially  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $1  billion,  it  was  to  be  financed  jointly  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  World  Bank,  and  Egypt. 

The  American  offer  of  assistance  was  made  in  December  1955, 
but  for  about  six  months  Nasser  equivocated  about  accepting  it.  In 
fact,  drawing  politically  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he  hinted  that  the 
Russians  were  about  to  offer  him  more  advantageous  terms  than  the 
Western  partners.  However,  in  spite  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shepi- 
lov's  visit  to  Cairo  in  mid-June  1956,  Moscow  at  that  time  did  not 
make  any  definite  offer  to  help  with  the  Aswan  Dam  project.  This 
disappointment  did  not  prevent  Nasser  from  pursuing  a  strongly  na¬ 
tionalistic  Pan-Arab  policy  which  on  a  number  of  issues  was  at  odds 
with  American  objectives  in  the  area.  Thus,  in  more  general  terms, 
Nasser  had  opted  for  ostensible  neutralism,  in  reality  Moscow-tilted,  a 
policy  given  considerable  publicity  by  his  attendance  at  the  Bandung 
Conference  in  1 9  5  5 .  In  the  name  of  this  policy  and  posing  as  champion 
of  Arab  solidarity,  he  vigorously  attacked  the  U.S. -sponsored  Baghdad 
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Pact  which,  that  same  year,  brought  together  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Britain,  and  one  Arab  member — Iraq — in  a  defensive  alliance  directed 
against  Soviet  threat  to  the  area.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1955  he  had 
concluded  an  arms  deal  with  the  Soviets  (initially  through  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  proxy),  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  virtual  monopoly  of  Western 
arms  supplies  to  Egypt  and  other  states  of  the  Middle  East.  And,  last 
but  not  least,  he  challenged  the  United  States  by  granting  recognition 
to  Communist  China. 

Despite  all  these  moves,  viewed  as  ill  considered  if  not  outright 
inimical  by  the  U.S.  government,  Nasser  decided,  belatedly,  to  accept 
the  American  offer  of  aid  for  the  Aswan  Dam.  When  this  request  was 
presented  by  the  Egyptian  ambassador  on  July  19,  1956,  Secretary 
Dulles  withdrew  the  offer.  His  official  explanation  to  Egypt's  envoy 
was  that  the  United  States  had  developed  doubts  about  Egypt's  ability 
to  repay  the  debt  (with  the  implicit  hint  that  the  Cairo-Moscow  arms 
deal  might  have  placed  Egypt's  finances  in  such  straits  as  to  drastically 
reduce  its  ability  to  meet  the  Aswan  Dam  obligations).  America's 
refusal  to  extend  the  loan  caused  Britain  and  the  World  Bank  to  cancel 
their  initial  offers  as  well.  Nasser's  response  to  these  decisions  was 
typical  of  his  own  anti-imperialist  philosophy  and  of  the  mood  of  the 
times:  on  July  26  he  issued  a  decree  nationalizing  the  Suez  Canal,  a 
waterway  operated  since  1869  on  the  basis  of  a  concession  by  an 
international,  Paris-based  company,  owned  in  its  majority  by  French 
nationals  but  with  a  substantial  equity  holding  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Transit  through  the  canal  was,  in  turn,  subject  to  regulations 
embodied  in  the  international  Constantinople  Convention  of  1888 
which  acknowledged  that  the  canal,  as  a  waterway  located  in  Egyptian 
territory,  was  within  Egypt's  defense  and  security  jurisdiction,  but 
which  also  stipulated  freedom  of  navigation  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 

As  could  be  expected,  British  and  French  reactions  to  Nasser's 
move  were  strongly  negative:  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden 
viewed  Nasser  as  another  Hitler-like  dictator  whose  law-defying  ac¬ 
tions  should  be  curbed,  while  French  Premier  Guy  Mollet  saw  in  him 
a  hostile  force  already  engaged  in  subversive  intrigues  in  French- 
controlled  Algeria.  Both  governments  considered  nationalization  an 
act  of  "stealing"  in  defiance  of  the  arbitration  procedures  stipulated  by 
the  concession  agreement  and  branded  it  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
navigation.  Moreover,  both  claimed  that  once  the  Western  pilots  guid¬ 
ing  the  transiting  ships  left  their  jobs,  Egypt  would  not  be  able  to 
operate  the  canal  safely  and  efficiently,  and  both  hinted  that  force 
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might  have  to  be  used  to  restore  respect  for  the  terms  of  the  conces¬ 
sion. 

Washington's  response  to  these  events  was  much  more  guarded.  In 
contrast  to  the  British  and  the  French,  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  distinguished  between  the  freedom  of  navigation,  which 
they  considered  of  prime  importance,  and  the  ownership  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  which  in  their  eyes  was  not  the  decisive  issue.  On 
both  counts  they  opposed  use  of  force,  but  their  efforts  were  focused  on 
a  negotiated  solution  whose  overriding  objective  would  be  to  ensure 
uninterrupted  freedom  of  passage.  Consequently,  the  president  warned 
both  London  and  Paris  against  a  hasty  resort  to  force  and  urged  the 
convocation  of  a  conference  of  principal  maritime  nations  to  devise  a 
compromise  formula  that  would  satisfy  Egypt's  sovereign  claims  to  the 
canal  while  ensuring  freedom  of  navigation  and  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  company's  shareholders. 

This  American  initiative  resulted  in  a  conference  in  London  in 
mid-August  of  twenty-two  maritime  nations  (initially  twenty-four 
were  invited)  which  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  adopted  a  plan  presented 
by  Secretary  Dulles  to  form  an  international  board,  later  to  be  called 
Suez  Canal  Users'  Association.16  Its  task  would  be  to  operate  mar¬ 
itime  traffic  through  the  canal,  receive  transit  tolls,  and  disburse  them 
in  a  way  that  would  guarantee  a  revenue  to  Egypt,  maintenance  of  the 
canal,  and  compensation  for  the  dispossessed  shareholders.  Inasmuch 
as  Egypt  refused  to  attend  the  conference,  it  was  also  decided  to  send  to 
Cairo  a  mission,  to  be  headed  by  Australia's  prime  minister,  Robert 
Menzies,  to  persuade  President  Nasser  to  accept  the  conference's  deci¬ 
sions.  Such  a  mission  did  visit  Egypt  in  early  September  but  failed  in 
its  task:  considering  that  the  new  organization  would  assume  control 
of  the  canal,  in  contravention  of  the  nationalization  law,  Nasser  flatly 
rejected  the  proposals. 

In  mid-September  Western  pilots,  initially  in  the  service  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  resigned  their  jobs  and  were  promptly  replaced 
by  new  pilots,  from  Egypt  and  other  countries.  Within  the  next  week 
254  ships  transited  the  canal  under  Egyptian  administration.  The 
traffic  was  managed  efficiently,  without  accidents. 

Disappointed  in  the  outcome  of  the  London  conference  (and  see¬ 
ing  the  Users'  Association  as  a  fee-collecting  agency  for  Egypt),  Britain 
and  France  brought  the  canal  issue  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  early  October.  After  deliberations  the  council  adopted  a 
plan  prepared  by  un  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  which 
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enunciated  six  principles  to  govern  the  canal's  operation.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  the  third  principle,  which  proclaimed  that  "oper¬ 
ation  of  the  canal  should  be  insulated  from  the  politics  of  any  coun¬ 
try."17  While  adoption  of  these  principles  represented  an  advance  in 
the  search  for  the  solution  of  the  dispute,  Britain  and  France  felt 
disappointed  because,  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  veto,  the  un  council 
failed  to  endorse  the  second  part  of  the  proposed  resolution,  one  that 
confirmed  the  validity  of  the  newly  created  Canal  Users'  Association, 
to  which  Egypt  was  adamantly  opposed. 

Frustrated,  Britain  and  France  began  making  secret  preparations 
for  a  joint  military  action  against  Egypt.  In  their  clandestine  meetings 
held  in  Paris  in  mid-October,  they  were  joined  by  Israel.  Aggrieved  by 
repeated  fedayeen18  raids  from  the  Gaza  Strip  into  Israeli  territory  and 
by  her  exclusion  from  the  use  of  the  canal,  Israel  perceived  in  the  Suez 
dispute  an  opportunity  to  gain  strategic  advantages  with  British  and 
French  cooperation. 

Although  the  United  States  was  not  informed  of  these  military 
plans  and  secret  meetings,  President  Eisenhower  judged  by  the  bellig¬ 
erent  tone  of  various  pronouncements  emanating  from  London  and 
Paris  that  use  of  force  might  be  contemplated.  Consequently,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1 1  he  sent  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Eden  warning  him  against 
resort  to  military  action.  Likewise,  when  on  October  1 5  Israel,  rein¬ 
forced  by  sixty  French  Mystere  planes,  proclaimed  mobilization,  the 
president  addressed  similar  warnings  to  Israel's  Premier  Ben-Gurion. 
These  appeals  proved  futile.  On  October  29  Israel's  forces  invaded 
Egypt  and  in  a  swift  move  occupied  key  points  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
and  the  entire  Gaza  Strip. 

At  this  juncture  Britain  and  France  entered  the  scene  by  issuing  an 
ultimatum  to  Egypt  and  Israel  to  withdraw  within  twelve  hours  to  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Suez  Canal.  While  Israel  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  this  demand  (her  army  was  positioned  for  the  most  part  at  a 
distance  farther  than  demanded),  Egypt  rejected  it  as  unjust  and  inimi¬ 
cal,  whereupon  on  October  31  British  and  French  air  forces  launched 
air  attacks  on  Egyptian  territory.  In  response  Nasser  blocked  the  canal 
by  having  a  cement-laden  ship  sunk  in  it. 

Eisenhower's  reaction  to  these  developments  was  one  of  dismay 
and  anger  over  what  he  perceived  as  callous  disregard  of  the  un- 
sponsored  peaceful  procedures,  secretive  British  and  French  behavior, 
reckless  Israeli  adventurism,  and — through  incitement  of  hostility 
toward  the  West  in  the  Arab  world — encouragement  of  Soviet  penetra- 
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tion  into  the  area.19  In  his  attempt  to  cope  with  the  crisis  he  resorted 
to  both  unilateral  and  multilateral  action.  On  the  unilateral  front,  on 
November  i  he  ordered  suspension  of  all  U.S.  military  and  some 
economic  aid  to  Israel.  Simultaneously,  he  made  moves  to  use  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peacemaking  instrument:  on  November  2  the  un 
General  Assembly  (convened  in  an  emergency  session  to  bypass  possi¬ 
ble  vetoes  in  the  Security  Council)  approved  the  U.S. -sponsored  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  immediate  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  troops  to  the 
1949  armistice  lines.  It  also  adopted  a  Canadian-initiated  resolution 
setting  up  a  6,000-man  un  Emergency  Force  (unef)  to  supervise  the 
cease-fire  and  evacuation  of  troops. 

In  spite  of  these  proceedings  the  conflict  widened:  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  acting  in  solidarity  with  Egypt,  Syria  blew  up  the  pipeline 
linking  Iraq's  oil  fields  with  the  Mediterranean  coast.  This  action, 
when  added  to  the  blockage  of  the  canal  by  Egypt,  brought  about 
serious  shortages  in  supplies  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  to  Europe.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  concentration  of  their  troops  in  Cyprus,  Britain  and  France 
launched,  on  November  5,  a  land  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  zone.  These 
actions  in  turn  provoked  the  Soviet  government  to  send  messages  to 
Eden,  Mollet,  and  Ben-Gurion  threatening  the  dispatch  of  "volun¬ 
teers"  and  deployment  of  "terrible  weapons"  in  defense  of  Egypt.  In  a 
separate  letter  to  Eisenhower  Soviet  Premier  Bulganin  proposed  to 
send  a  joint  Soviet-American  force  to  end  fighting  in  Egypt.  The  presi¬ 
dent  responded  by  warning  Bulganin  against  the  use  of  force  and 
rejected  his  proposal  for  a  separate  Soviet-American  action  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  un  resolutions. 

Finally,  by  November  6  Britain  and  France  accepted  the  cease-fire 
and  agreed  to  withdraw.  They  did  it  reluctantly  and  with  a  feeling  that 
the  United  States  had  betrayed  its  Western  allies.  Officially,  fighting 
came  to  an  end  on  November  7.  Israel's  Ben-Gurion,  however,  opposed 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops;  it  required  a  special  cable  from  the 
president  to  make  him  agree,  the  next  day,  to  the  un  resolutions.  By 
mid-November  the  unef  landed  in  Egypt,  and  under  its  supervision 
the  evacuation  of  invading  troops  began.  By  the  end  of  the  month  a 
government-authorized  group  of  American  oil  companies  adopted  a 
plan  to  supply  Europe  with  20,000  barrels  a  day  of  oil  to  supplement 
the  usual  quota  of  300,000  barrels  shipped  from  the  U.S.  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ports  and  Latin  America. 

By  Christmastime  1956  the  last  British  and  French  troops  left 
Egypt.  Israel,  however,  differentiated  between  withdrawal  from  Sinai, 
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that  is,  Egypt  proper,  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  an  Egyptian-administered 
sector  of  Palestine,  and  refused  to  evacuate  the  latter.  Deploring  this 
attitude,  Eisenhower  "went  to  the  country"  in  a  televised  speech  on 
February  20,  1957,  in  which  he  called  upon  Israel  to  abide  by  the  un- 
ordered  withdrawal.  On  his  orders  the  American  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  was  preparing  a  resolution  to  censure  Israel.  Further¬ 
more,  as  a  means  of  pressure,  the  president  contemplated  suspension 
of  any  private  aid  to  Israel  from  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  on 
March  1,  1957,  Israel  agreed  to  withdraw  her  forces  from  the  Gaza 
Strip,  and  this  narrow  slice  of  land  reverted  to  Egyptian  control. 

Thus  the  military  aggression  aspect  of  the  crisis  came  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  addition,  however,  two  issues  connected  with,  or  generated  by, 
the  crisis  still  awaited  a  solution.  The  first  of  these  was  whether  the 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Suez  Canal,  stipulated  by  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  Convention  of  1888  and  reaffirmed  in  Dag  Hammarskjold's  Six 
Points,  would  in  practice  apply  to  Israel.  In  defiance  of  these  rules 
Egypt  continued  to  deny  passage  to  Israeli  ships  and  Israel-bound  or 
Israel-originating  cargoes  on  neutral  ships,  and  no  amount  of  persua¬ 
sion,  within  or  without  the  United  Nations,  could  change  its  attitude 
in  this  respect.  Eventually  it  required  two  more  wars  (fought  during 
successive  U.S.  presidencies)  and  strenuous  international  diplomacy 
to  cause  Egypt  to  allow  Israel's  use  of  the  canal. 

The  second  issue  revolved  around  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Until  the  Suez  war  such  access  was  denied  to  Israel-bound  ships  by 
Egypt,  whose  forces  controlled  the  narrow  Strait  of  Tiran  linking  the 
gulf  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  capture  by  Israel's  army  of  the  Cape  of 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  opened  temporarily  this  narrow  waterway  to  Israel- 
bound  shipping.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  Sharm  el-Sheikh 
came  under  the  control  of  the  unef.  Because  hostilities  had  come  to  an 
end,  Israel  claimed  the  right  of  free  navigation  through  the  strait.  In 
this  instance  the  United  States  took  Israel's  side  and  on  March  7 
President  Eisenhower  stated  American  readiness  to  declare  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  an  open  international  waterway  and  to  use  it  as  such.  To  em¬ 
phasize  support  for  the  right  of  "innocent  passage"  (and  establish  a 
precedent  for  the  future),  the  U.S.  government  "directed  an  American 
tanker  chartered  by  an  Israeli  company  to  proceed  through  the  Gulf 
early  in  April  and  dock  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in  Israeli  territory."20 
This  action  evoked  strong  and  persistent  protests  from  King  Saud,  who 
saw  in  it  an  act  of  Israeli  provocation  against  the  Moslem  world  and  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Places 
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of  Islam  located  in  its  territory.  The  king,  as  well  as  the  other  Arab 
leaders,  espoused  the  theory  that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  as  a  body  of  water 
surrounded — with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  Israeli  coastline — on  all 
sides  by  Arab  countries,  was  an  Arab  possession.  By  contrast,  the  U.S. 
government  considered  the  gulf  an  open  sea  beyond  the  belt  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  waters  of  the  riparian  states  and  insisted  on  freedom  of  access 
to  it  by  ships  of  all  nations  in  conformance  with  the  relevant  rules  of 
international  law.  President  Eisenhower  had  explained  this  to  Saud 
during  the  king's  visit  in  Washington  in  February  1957.  Following  the 
passage  of  the  American  tanker  in  March,  he  not  only  reiterated  this 
view  in  subsequent  communications  but  also  gave  assurances  to  the 
king  of  American  readiness  to  prevent  aggression  against  his  country 
and  to  uphold  the  principle  of  “innocent  passage"  for  the  Arabs  as  for 
the  Israelis.21 

Of  the  various  emergencies  that  Eisenhower  faced  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  Suez  crisis  revealed  probably  more  than  any  other  his  think¬ 
ing  and  attitudes  on  a  number  of  vital  issues  affecting  America's 
security  and  foreign  policy.  In  the  first  place  the  president  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  area  in  question  in  world  affairs;  for 
several  years,  he  said,  “no  region  in  the  world  received  as  much  of  my 
close  attention  and  that  of  my  colleagues  as  did  the  Middle  East."22 
Eisenhower  realized  that  this  was  the  arena  of  great  confrontations  of 
the  mid-twentieth  century:  Communist  imperialism  vs.  Western  de¬ 
mocracy,  emerging  nations  of  Afro- Asia  vs.  old  colonialism,  and  Arab 
vs.  Israeli  nationalism.  He  viewed  these  confrontations  as  "a  constant 
test  to  United  States  will,  principle,  patience,  and  resolve."23 

Paramount  among  these  problems,  in  his  mind,  was  the  Soviet 
challenge  and,  as  a  matter  of  both  principle  and  national  interest, 
Eisenhower  was  determined  to  resist  Soviet  penetration  into  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  most  strategic  area  of  the  globe.  By  the  same  token, 
when  approaching  such  issues  as  Anglo-French  colonialism  or  Israeli- 
Arab  hostility,  he  always  looked  at  them  in  the  light  of  their  possible 
impact  on  the  basic  Soviet-Western  rivalry.  Convinced  that  the  Soviets 
and,  more  broadly,  Communists,  consistently  strove  "to  cause  global 
confusion"  and  exploit  the  difficulties  in  the  Middle  East  "to  make 
inroads  into  the  Free  World  and  to  disrupt  the  normally  close  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  West,"24  he  geared  his  actions  to  counter 
these  designs. 

Consistent  with  these  convictions,  Eisenhower  was  critical  of  the 
arms  deal  concluded  between  Nasser  and  Moscow  in  195s,  calling  it 
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"the  first  evidence  of  serious  Communist  penetration"  in  the  area.  For 
the  same  reasons  he  favored  the  conclusion  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  as  a 
regional  security  instrument  directed  against  Soviet  imperialism, 
even  though  the  United  States  did  not  become  its  signatory.  As  for  the 
Suez  crisis,  Eisenhower  opposed  the  Anglo-French  intervention  in 
Egypt  not  only  as  a  matter  of  principle  but  also  because  of  his  concern 
about  the  impact  it  might  have  on  Soviet  chances  "to  gain  a  dominant 
position  in  the  Near  East  area."25  Similarly,  Eisenhower  viewed  arms 
supplies  to  nations  of  the  Middle  East  within  the  context  of  American- 
Soviet  competition.  Immediately  after  the  cease-fire  in  the  canal  zone, 
he  dictated  a  two-page  memorandum  outlining  the  actions  that  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  and  to  "exclude 
Communist  influence  from  making  any  headway  therein."26  Among 
these  actions  he  cited  provision  of  arms  to  Egypt  "sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  order  and  a  reasonable  defense  of  its  borders,  in  return  for  an 
agreement  that  it  will  never  accept  any  Soviet  offer."27 

Eisenhower's  resolve  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  gaining  advantages 
in  the  Middle  East  acquired  special  urgency  because  of  the  simulta¬ 
neous  upheavals  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  In  those  two  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  local  Communist  regimes  had  challenged  Moscow's  dominance, 
thereby  incurring  hostile  Soviet  reaction,  which  in  the  case  of  Poland 
was  limited  to  threats  but  in  the  case  of  Hungary  resulted  in  the 
bombing  of  Budapest  and  brutal  suppression  of  the  uprising  by  Russian 
troops.  Eisenhower  fully  concurred  with  Secretary  Dulles  in  deploring 
the  acute  manifestation  of  Franco-British  colonialism  in  Afro-Asia  at 
the  very  time  when  Soviet  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe  was  being 
discredited.  "We  could  not  permit  the  Soviet  Union,"  wrote  the  presi¬ 
dent,  "to  seize  the  leadership  in  the  struggle  against  the  use  of  force  in 
the  Middle  East  and  thus  win  the  confidence  of  the  new  independent 
nations  of  the  world."28 

Although  the  president  encountered  bitter  reproaches  in  Britain 
and  France  for  thwarting  their  plans  and,  in  their  eyes,  siding  with 
Russia  and  Nasser  in  condemning  their  actions,  in  reality  he  nurtured 
no  hostility  to  these  two  Western  allies  and,  in  particular,  had  no  desire 
to  lessen  British  influence  in  the  Middle  East.  As  noted  earlier,  he 
differed  from  the  British  and  French  in  distinguishing  between  the 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Company  and  the  internationally  guaranteed 
freedom  of  navigation.  While  he  admitted  Egypt's  right  to  nationalize, 
he  insisted  on  the  freedom  of  navigation  for  all  nations.  Therefore,  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  Nasser's  seizure  of  the  canal  provided  Egypt 
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demonstrated  its  ability  to  operate  it  and  the  canal  was  kept  open  to 
international  maritime  traffic.  Like  Britain  and  France,  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  oil  supplies  to  the  West,  but  unlike  them  he  felt  that 
military  action  against  Egypt  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
canal  open,  as  indeed  was  proven  by  the  unfolding  events.  His  main 
disagreement  with  Paris  and  London  was  one  of  principle.  These  two 
Western  allies  were  still  operating  within  the  old-fashioned  categories 
of  colonialism  and  gunboat  diplomacy  and,  instead  of  viewing  Nasser 
as  an  exponent  of  deep-seated  Airo- Asian  nationalism,  regarded  him 
as  a  Fascist-like  dictator  whose  unhealthy  ambitions  should  be  curbed 
by  force.  By  contrast,  Eisenhower  not  only  decried  coercion  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  but  also  wanted  to  make  as  much  use  as  practicable  of 
the  peacemaking  machinery  of  the  United  Nations.29  That  is  why  he 
termed  the  American  and  the  Anglo-French  positions  as  "diametri¬ 
cally  opposed"  to  each  other.30 

Lest  it  appear  that  by  pronouncing  these  principles  Eisenhower 
was  an  idealist  visionary,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  as  the  earlier 
case  of  Iran  had  proved,  he  relied  on  the  United  Nations  only  to  the 
extent  that  un  intervention  was  carrying  the  promise  of  a  workable 
solution.  In  fact,  as  a  professional  soldier,  he  understood  and  did  not 
rule  out  the  use  of  force.  "My  view  was,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"that  if  Nasser  was  wholly  arrogant,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
support  any  reasonable  countermeasures.  The  fate  of  Western  Europe 
must  never  be  placed  at  the  whim  of  a  dictator  and  it  was  conceivable 
that  the  use  of  force  under  extreme  circumstances  might  become 
necessary.  In  this  unhappy  event,  quick  military  action  must  be  so 
strong  as  to  be  completed  successfully  without  delay."31  Furthermore, 
when  at  the  end  of  July,  shortly  after  nationalization,  Khrushchev 
announced  in  Moscow  Soviet  support  for  Nasser  in  his  determination 
to  fight  against  a  contemplated  Western  military  intervention,  the 
president  warned  Nasser  "that  if  the  Soviets  moved  into  the  troubled 
scene,  they  would  find  us  at  the  side  of  our  allies."32  In  a  more  general 
sense  Eisenhower  wanted  to  cooperate  with  Britain  and  France  within 
the  framework  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  of  1950,  which  stipulated 
that  arms  supplies  to  the  Middle  East  should  be  coordinated  among 
the  three  powers  and  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  any  imbalance  in  the 
military  capacity  of  Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  states.  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  was  to  prevent  any  seizure  of  Middle  East  territory  by 
force.  It  was  precisely  the  defiance  of  this  agreement  by  Nasser's  arms 
deal  with  Moscow  in  1955  and  its  violation  by  France  in  supplying 
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Israel  with  sixty  Mystere  jets  that  provoked  the  president's  resent¬ 
ment. 

Eisenhower  viewed  the  1950  Tripartite  Agreement  as  a  proper 
instrument  to  ensure  neutrality  of  the  West  in  general  and  of  the 
United  States  in  particular  in  the  Arab-Israeli  feud.  At  the  time  Mos¬ 
cow  pledged  arms  to  Nasser  in  1955,  neither  Britain  nor  France  had  as 
yet  openly  violated  the  Tripartite  Agreement  (although  France  had 
been  engaged  in  secret  talks  with  Israel  before  the  Soviet-Egyptian 
arms  deal  was  announced).  Under  the  circumstances  when,  following 
the  announcement  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  deal,  Israel  asked  the  United 
States  to  supply  arms  to  restore  military  balance,  the  U.S.  government 
refused  the  request  to  avoid — as  the  president  put  it — an  arms  race.33 
Sometime  in  early  1956  the  president  approved  the  "arms  in  escrow" 
idea.  "The  plan,"  he  wrote  later,  was  to 

store  appreciable  quantities  of  military  equipment  aboard  a 
United  States  vessel  located  in  the  Mediterranean,  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  dispatch  to  any  nation  in  the  Middle  East  which  might  be  a 
victim  of  aggression.  The  Department  of  Defense  was  doubtful 
about  the  value  of  the  project,  but  I  thought  it  would  have  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  in  its  demonstration  of  complete  impartiality 
between  the  Arabs  (primarily  Egypt)  and  the  Israelis.  We  pushed 
the  plan  through,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  1956,  a  vessel  so 
supplied  was  on  station  in  the  Mediterranean  34 

This  insistence  on  impartiality  was  the  dominant  feature  of  Eisen¬ 
hower's  approach  to  the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  both  during  the  Suez  crisis 
and,  more  broadly,  throughout  his  presidency.  His  refusal  of  arms  to 
Israel  was  matched  by  his  earlier  denial  of  arms  to  Egypt — an  action 
which  in  response  brought  about  Nasser's  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
in  1955.  Although  not  insensitive  to  Israel's  pleas  for  security,  Eisen¬ 
hower  resisted  the  idea  that  Israel  should  have  the  right  of  veto  over 
American  arms  supplies  to  Arab  states.  When  in  February  1956  Israel 
protested  against  the  impending  transfer  of  eighteen  M-41  light  tanks 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  president  temporarily  delayed  the  shipment  pend¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  into  whether  the  transaction  conformed  to  the  U.S.- 
British-French  agreement  of  1950.  Upon  finding  that  there  was  no 
violation  and  that  the  Saudis  had  paid  in  advance  for  the  tanks,  the 
president  ordered  that  the  shipment  proceed  as  planned.  By  the  same 
token  he  did  not  object  to  the  proposed  delivery  of  twelve  Mystere  jet 
fighters  by  France  to  Israel  soon  after  the  U.S. -Saudi  transaction  be- 
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cause  he  found  it  consonant  with  the  1950  agreement.  (He  later  spoke 
sarcastically  of  the  Mysteres'  "rabbitlike  capacity  for  multiplication," 
no  doubt  referring  to  the  delivery  of  sixty  of  these  jets  to  Israel.)35 

Although  the  president  was  aware  of  the  incursions  into  Israeli 
territory  and  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by  the  Palestinian  fedayeen, 
he  was  critical  of  the  excessive  use  of  force  when  Israel  mounted 
massive  reprisal  raids  that  appeared  to  be  disproportionate  in  their 
magnitude  to  the  terrorist  acts  that  provoked  them.  This  attitude  was 
reflected  in  the  American  policy  within  the  United  Nations.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1956,  the  un  Security  Council  had  passed  a  resolution  censur¬ 
ing  Israel  for  the  size  and  intensity  of  her  retaliatory  attacks  directed  at 
Arab  targets.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  admonition  against  endan¬ 
gering  the  truce  in  the  region.  Moreover,  Israel  was  warned  that  if  she 
launched  a  preventive  war  against  her  Arab  neighbors  she  would  be 
subjected  to  un  sanctions.36  It  was  characteristic  of  the  American 
stand  at  that  time  that  the  United  States  did  not  use  its  right  of  veto 
but  allowed  if  not  actually  encouraged  this  council  resolution  to  be 
adopted.  Furthermore,  it  was  on  the  U.S.  motion  that,  on  October  31, 
1956,  the  un  Security  Council  called  on  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the 
recently  invaded  Egyptian  territory  and  that  it  issued  an  appeal  to 
other  nations  to  stop  aid  to  Israel.37 

When  thus  castigating  Israel's  warlike  intentions  and  subsequent 
military  actions,  Eisenhower  realized  that  he  was  running  political 
risks  at  home,  especially  in  view  of  the  approaching  elections  in  No¬ 
vember  1956.  In  fact,  he  was  warned  more  than  once  by  his  political 
friends  of  the  dangers  his  actions  toward  Israel  presented.38  This  how¬ 
ever  did  not  dissuade  him  from  pursuing  the  line  he  deemed  consistent 
with  America's  national  interest.  To  make  his  position  absolutely 
clear,  he  sent,  two  weeks  before  Israel's  attack  on  Egypt,  a  personal 
letter  to  Ben-Gurion.  "Both  Foster  and  I,"  he  wrote  subsequently  in  his 
memoirs,  "suspected  that  Ben-Gurion  might  be  contemplating  mili¬ 
tary  action  during  these  pre-election  days  in  the  United  States  because 
of  his  possible  overestimate  of  my  desire  to  avoid  offending  the  many 
voters  who  might  have  either  sentimental  or  blood  relations  with 
Israel.  I  emphatically  corrected  any  misapprehension  of  this  kind  he 
might  have."39 

In  spite  of  his  censure  of  Israel's  behavior  in  the  Suez  crisis, 
Eisenhower  did  not  conceal  his  criticism  of  Nasser's  policies.  He  not 
only  deplored  the  Egyptian-Soviet  arms  deal  of  1955 — to  the  extent  of 
sending  a  special  envoy,  George  V.  Allen,  to  Cairo  to  dissuade  Nasser 
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from  this  action — but  also  considered  Nasser's  Pan-Arabism  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  aggressiveness.  Nor  did  he  mince  his  words  in  describing 
some  of  Nasser's  moves  as  "blackmail"  or  "provocations."40  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  the  president's  balanced  approach  was  his  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  dispute  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Suez  crisis. 
By  defending  the  principle  of  open  seas  and  of  innocent  passage,  he 
knowingly  incurred  Egyptian  and  general  Arab  discontent.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  adhered  consistently  to  his  line  on  this  issue  to  vindicate  a 
principle  of  international  law  he  believed  in. 

To  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  Suez  crisis,  one  should  perhaps 
comment  on  Eisenhower's  personal  involvement  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  observers 
have  tended  to  focus  their  attention  primarily  if  not  exclusively  on  the 
role  of  Secretary  Dulles  in  it.41  Actually,  the  president's  involvement 
was  serious,  intense,  and  prolonged.  Although  he  repeatedly  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  close  contact  with,  and  reliance  on,  the  secretary  of  state,  he 
did  not  limit  his  activity  to  approval  of  proposals  submitted  by  Dulles 
but  frequently  chose  to  give  his  personal  stamp  to  the  action  by  send¬ 
ing  letters  and  telegrams  and  by  talking  face-to-face  or  by  telephone  to 
various  actors  in  the  drama.  His  memoirs  abound  in  expressions  such 
as  "I  sent  a  cable,"  "I  wrote  a  letter,"  "I  wrote  a  memorandum,"  "I 
called  a  meeting,"  etc.  Moreover,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  Suez  crisis,  on 
November  3,  1956,  Dulles  went  to  the  hospital  to  undergo  emergency 
surgery  and  thus  was  absent  from  the  political  stage  during  the  crucial 
period  of  decision-making.  This  left  the  president  in  sole  command  of 
foreign  policy.  According  to  one  observer,  "the  harder  and  bigger  a 
decision  was,  the  more  the  President  relished  making  it."42 

His  communications  were  perhaps  most  frequent  with  Britain's 
Prime  Minister  Eden,  whom  he  addressed  as  "Anthony"  and  with 
whom  he  was  linked  by  ties  of  friendship  dating  back  to  his  service  in 
London  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  World  War  II.  By  the  same 
token  he  was  receiving  either  directly  or  through  Dulles  and  Colonel 
Andrew  Goodpaster,  his  military  aide  in  the  White  House,  reports 
from  special  envoys  such  as  George  McGhee,  to  whom  specific  tasks 
connected  with  the  crisis  were  assigned.  Eisenhower's  personal  role  in 
the  crisis  was  rendered  even  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Suez  question,  itself  encompassing  relations  with  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world,  he  had  to 
deal  simultaneously  with  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  uprisings  and,  of 
course,  with  his  own  presidential  election.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
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his  memoirs,  he  gave  the  terse  but  eloquent  title  "Twenty  Busy  Days" 
to  this  dramatic  and  perhaps  most  demanding  episode  of  his  political 
career. 


THE  EISENHOWER  DOCTRINE 

Following  the  Suez  crisis,  the  U.S.  government  continued  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  multiplying  signs  of  Soviet  penetration  in  the  Middle 
East.  Under  the  president's  aegis  there  was  in  official  circles  a  dis¬ 
cernible  tendency  to  forewarn  the  Soviet  Union  against  any  rash  or 
reckless  move  that  would  compel  the  United  States  to  give  a  strong 
response  and  lead  to  a  dangerous  confrontation  between  the  two  super¬ 
powers. 

These  concerns  found  their  expression  in  President  Eisenhower's 
message  to  the  Congress,  delivered  on  January  5,  1957,  and  since 
known  as  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  In  the  introductory  part  of  his 
message  the  president  referred  to  the  emancipation  to  independence  of 
Middle  Eastern  states  and  the  recent  (Suez)  hostilities  as  well  as  to 
Israel's  "relatively  large  attack"  on  Egypt.  As  a  result,  he  said,  in¬ 
stability  was  "heightened  and,  at  times  [was]  manipulated  by  interna¬ 
tional  Communism."  He  reminded  his  audience  that  "Russia's  rulers 
have  long  sought  to  dominate  the  Middle  East" — both  the  czars  and 
the  Bolsheviks.  "The  reason  for  Russia's  interest  in  the  Middle  East," 
said  the  president,  "is  solely  that  of  power  politics.  Considering  her 
announced  purpose  of  communizing  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  her  hope  of  dominating  the  Middle  East."  He  also  reminded 
Congress  of  the  record  of  Soviet  expansion:  "Remember  Estonia,  Lat¬ 
via  and  Lithuania,"  he  said.  He  pointed  to  "Soviet  control  of  the 
satellite  nations"  and  to  the  more  recent  "subjugation  of  Hungary  by 
naked  armed  force"  and  Soviet  disregard  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  avert  further  dangers  in  the  Middle  East  the  president  proposed 
three  types  of  action:  to  develop  economic  strength  of  Middle  East 
nations;  to  enact  programs  of  military  assistance  and  cooperation;  to 
provide  that  "assistance  and  cooperation  [would]  include  employment 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  secure  and  protect  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  such  nations,  re¬ 
questing  such  aid,  against  overt  armed  aggression  from  any  nation 
controlled  by  International  Communism." 

The  president  concluded  by  saying  that  "The  proposed  legislation 
is  primarily  designed  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of  Communist  ag- 
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gression,  direct  and  indirect"  and  that  it  was  needed  because  "am¬ 
bitious  despots  may  miscalculate."43 

Congressional  response  to  the  message  was  mixed.  As  usual,  iso¬ 
lationist  elements  were  critical  of  any  initiative  that  would  extend 
America's  involvement  abroad.  Some  opposed  it  for  constitutional 
reasons,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  by  authorizing  in  advance  U.S. 
armed  intervention,  it  would  go  counter  to  the  congressional  preroga¬ 
tive  to  declare  war.  "Others,  friends  of  Israel,  did  not  like  helping  any 
Arab  nation."44 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  adopted 
on  March  9,  1957,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
"We  had  effectively  obtained,"  noted  the  president  with  satisfaction, 
"the  consent  of  the  Congress  in  proclaiming  the  administration's  re¬ 
solve  to  block  the  Soviet  Union's  march  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  pipelines,  and  to  the  underground  lakes  of  oil 
which  fuel  the  homes  and  factories  of  Western  Europe."45 

To  be  truly  effective  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  required  also  a 
positive  response  from  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  With  this  in  view  the  president  entrusted  James  P.  Rich¬ 
ards,  a  Democratic  congressman  from  South  Carolina,  with  a  mission 
to  explain  to  the  governments  in  question  the  purpose  and  tenor  of  the 
doctrine  and  to  secure  their  acceptance  of  the  proffered  assistance. 
Richards  embarked  on  his  mission  in  January,  even  before  the  formal 
approval  by  Congress.  He  visited  fifteen  states  and  obtained  approval 
from  twelve.  Initially,  Israel  was  reluctant  to  accept  but  at  a  later  date 
it  also  gave  its  approval. 

Soon  after  the  joint  resolution  the  doctrine  was  to  be  tested  in  a 
number  of  succeeding  crises.  These  occurred  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Leba¬ 
non,  and  Iraq.  While  each  crisis  had  its  own  distinctive  characteristics 
and  origins,  all  of  them  had  one  major  common  feature:  they  reflected, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  ideology  and  action  of  President  Nasser  of  Egypt.  And  inasmuch  as 
Egypt  was  a  recipient  of  massive  Soviet  arms  supplies  and  host  to  a 
growing  number  of  Soviet  advisers,  it  was  regarded  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  not  only  as  Russia's  virtual  ally  (despite  its  proclaimed  nonalign¬ 
ment)  but  also  as  an  instrument  of  Soviet  policy  in  the  region. 

As  early  as  April  1957  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  experienced  a  crisis 
that  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  Hashemite  dynasty  ruling  it  and  to 
the  survival  of  the  kingdom  as  a  sovereign  state.  The  challenge  came 
from  a  vociferous  socialist-nationalist  opposition,  aided  by  the  Com- 
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munist  Party  and  largely  inspired  by  Nasser's  Pan-Arab  ideology.  It 
reached  its  culmination  with  the  attempted  mutiny  in  the  army  led  by 
a  quick  succession  of  two  chiefs  of  staff  who  betrayed  King  Hussein 
and  who,  upon  their  dismissal  from  service,  found  refuge  in  Nasser- 
influenced  Syria.  Owing  to  King  Hussein's  personal  courage  and  reso¬ 
lution,  the  attempted  coup  d'etat  was  thwarted  and  the  king,  aided  by 
the  loyal  tribal-based  troops,  reestablished  full  control  of  the  country. 

Viewing  the  developments  in  Jordan  with  grave  concern,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  decided  to  give  the  king  his  full  support:  "I  autho¬ 
rized  Jim  Hagerty  [the  White  House  press  secretary)  to  say  that  both 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  regard  the  'independence  and  integrity  of 
Jordan  as  vital, '  purposely  using  the  language  which  was  akin  to  that  in 
the  Joint  Resolution  itself."46  These  words  were  backed  up  by  action: 
the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  received  orders  to  move  to  the  eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and,  on  April  29,  Jordan  became  a  recipient  of  a  $10  million 
economic  aid  grant,  a  subsidy  that  with  the  passage  of  time  grew  in 
size  and  evolved  into  regular  annual  payments,  gradually  replacing 
British  financial  aid  to  the  Hashemite  kingdom. 

There  were  also  other  signs  of  partly  Nasser-inspired  turbulence 
in  the  region.  In  July  1957  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Inner  Oman, 
directed  against  the  Muscat-based  government  of  Sultan  Said  ben 
Taimur  of  Oman,  a  country  with  close  treaty  ties  with  Britain.  Rebel 
forces  were  trained  by  Egyptian  officers  and  enjoyed  Egypt's  support. 
While  aware  of  this  disturbance,  the  United  States  did  not  intervene, 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  Omanis  themselves  and  to  Britain  as  a 
general  protective  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf-South  Arabian  area. 


The  Syrian  Crisis 

The  case  of  Syria  was  different  and,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  relatively  "innocent"  intertribal 
feud  in  Oman.  In  the  mid-1950s  Syria  was  undergoing  a  rapid  process 
of  radicalization  both  in  her  internal  politics  and  in  her  foreign  policy. 
Internally,  Syria's  multiparty  parliamentary  system  characterized  by 
the  traditional  dominance  of  the  two  conventional  parties,  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Party  and  the  National  Party,  was  being  eroded  by  the  emergence 
and  aggressive  expansion  of  the  ideological  parties.  These  were  the 
Baath  Socialist  Party  and  the  Communist  Party  on  the  left,  and  the 
Syrian  Nationalist  Popular  Party  and  the  Moslem  Brotherhood  on  the 
right.  In  this  polarized  competition  the  Left  proved  to  be  stronger. 
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Moreover,  the  Baath  enjoyed  support  of  Nasser's  Egypt  while  the  Com¬ 
munists  benefited  from  close  links  with  Moscow. 

In  the  foreign  sector  Syria's  orientation  was  definitely  toward 
Egypt  and  Pan-Arabism  in  general  and  also  toward  closer  ties  with 
Russia  and  against  "imperialism" — a  code  word  for  the  American 
influence  in  the  Arab  political  vocabulary  in  those  days.  There  was  a 
climate  of  considerable  political  effervescence  in  Syria  in  1956  and 
1957.  In  spite  of  Washington's  support  for  Egypt's  rights  and  territorial 
integrity  during  the  Suez  crisis  and  its  criticism  of  the  Israeli,  British, 
and  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  it  was  not  the  United  States  but  the 
Soviet  Union  that  emerged  as  a  beneficiary  of  this  crisis,  perhaps 
because  American  policy  appeared  too  evenhanded  for  the  Arab  popu¬ 
lar  tastes  or  too  pro-Israeli  on  the  issue  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  Moreover,  because  of  his  dynamic  Pan- Arab  and  revolutionary 
policy,  Nasser  was  rapidly  moving  toward  a  collision  course  with  the 
United  States,  which  opposed  changes  in  the  status  quo  that  were 
accomplished  by  force  or  subversion.  This  estrangement  between  Nas¬ 
ser  and  Washington  became  aggravated  in  early  1957  when,  following 
King  Saud's  visit  to  the  United  States,  Saudi  Arabia  abandoned  her 
cooperation  with  Cairo  (based  on  shared  antagonism  toward  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  common  opposition  to  the  Baghdad  Pact)  and  launched  a  new 
policy  of  resistance  to  Nasser's  ideology  and  expansion. 

Under  the  circumstances  anyone  opposed  to  or  critical  of  Nasser's 
actions  was  bound  to  become  a  target  for  Arab  radicals.  This  became 
very  pronounced  in  1957  in  Syria  where  the  Baath  and  Communist 
influences  were  rapidly  growing.  Syria's  official  broadcasting  engaged 
in  intensive  attacks  on  the  United  States,  and  Syria's  government 
expelled  two  American  Embassy  attaches.  In  July  Prime  Minister 
Khaled  al-Azm  concluded  a  major  arms  supply  and  economic  aid 
agreement  with  Moscow,  and  in  mid-August  a  strongly  pro-Soviet 
general,  reputedly  a  Communist,  became  chief  of  Army  Staff.  "Suspi¬ 
cion  was  strong,"  wrote  Eisenhower,  "that  the  Communists  had  taken 
control  of  the  government.  Moreover,  we  had  fresh  reports  that  arms 
were  being  sent  into  Syria  from  the  Soviet  bloc."47 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  president's  policy  concentrated,  in 
the  first  place,  on  fact-finding  and  evaluation:  "We  tried  ...  to  find 
out  how  far  toward  Communism  the  Syrian  government  had  swung. 
If  the  government  comprised  only  radical  Arab  nationalists  and  pro- 
Nasserites,  that  was  one  thing;  if  they  were  to  go  completely  Com¬ 
munist,  that  could  call  for  action."48 
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The  president's  thinking  went  parallel  to  that  of  Syria's  neighbors. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  reacted  to  the  Syrian  situation  with  attitudes 
bordering  on  panic.  The  Turks,  the  Iraqis,  and  the  Jordanians,  in  fre¬ 
quent  consultation  with  Washington,  "had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  regime  in  Syria  had  to  go:  otherwise  the  takeover  by 
the  Communists  would  soon  be  complete.  A  strong  Soviet  outpost 
would  be  in  existence  amidst  this  formerly  neutral  region."49  Syria's 
neighbors  became  thus  inclined  to  mass  troops  in  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
and  Turkey  on  Syrian  borders  to  intimidate  Damascus  and  prevent 
assumption  of  power  by  the  Communists.  In  their  communications 
with  Washington  they  argued  that  Syria  "had  been  invaded  from  with¬ 
out  even  though  only  by  infiltration  and  subversion."50  In  using  this 
language  these  neighboring  governments  came  close  to,  but  fell  short 
of  complete  identity  with,  the  formulation  of  the  Eisenhower  Doc¬ 
trine  which  spoke  of  "overt  armed  aggression  from  any  nation  con¬ 
trolled  by  International  Communism." 

Even  though  the  exact  conditions  of  the  doctrine  were  not  yet 
fulfilled,  the  Eisenhower  administration  decided  on  a  number  of  pre¬ 
ventive  ("interim")  actions: 

(a)  to  inform  Turkey's  Prime  Minister  Adnan  Menderes  that  if 
Syria's  neighbors  were  to  take  the  necessary  defensive  action  the 
United  States  would  accelerate  deliveries  of  arms  already  committed 
to  the  Middle  Eastern  countries; 

(b)  to  warn  any  outside  country — in  this  case  Israel  or  Russia — 
against  interference  with  defensive  measures  taken  by  Syria's  neigh¬ 
bors  to  ward  off  a  Syrian  attack  and  "to  assure  restoration  of  Syria  to 
the  Syrians"; 

(c)  to  obtain  assurances  from  Israel  that,  taking  advantage  of  the 
crisis,  it  would  not  seize  any  territory  for  itself; 

(d)  to  send  a  contingent  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  Western  Europe 
to  the  U.S.  base  in  Adana; 

(e)  to  alert  the  forces  under  the  U.S.  Strategic  Command; 

(f )  to  send  Ambassador  Loy  W.  Henderson,  deputy  under  secretary 
of  state,  to  Ankara  to  consult  there  with  Premier  Menderes,  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan,  and  King  Faisal  and  the  crown  prince  of  Iraq  and 
obtain  their  consensus  on  possible  joint  actions. 

The  British  government  was  also  informed  of  these  decisions  and 
tentative  plans.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  gave  a  positive 
response.  Similarly,  Israel's  Premier  Ben-Gurion  agreed  to  conform  to 
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the  president's  wishes.  In  Ankara  Henderson  urged  restraint  on  action- 
prone  Turks. 

Preventive  steps  taken  by  the  president  and  Henderson's  trip  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  subsiding  of  the  crisis.  Although  initially  firmly  bent 
on  the  elimination  of  the  leftist  (but  not  yet  Communist)  Syrian 
regime,  the  Turks  abstained  from  intervention  in  Syria  and  limited 
their  moves  to  the  concentration  of  first  32,000  and  later  50,000  troops 
on  Syria's  borders.  By  mid-September  1957  the  neighboring  Arab  gov¬ 
ernments  (with  the  exception  of  Lebanon,  a  state  especially  sensitive 
to  potential  threats  from  Damascus)  had  abandoned  their  earlier  plans 
of  collective  action  against  Syria.  However,  as  late  as  October,  Premier 
Khrushchev  launched  a  verbal  attack  on  the  United  States,  accusing  it 
of  trying  to  provoke  a  war  over  Syria. 

Although  the  feared  Communist  takeover  in  Damascus  did  not 
materialize,  Eisenhower  felt  that  by  the  end  of  1957  "the  threat  of 
Soviet  penetration  of  the  Middle  East  remained,  and  a  left-wing  regime 
seemed  strongly  entrenched  in  Syria."51 


Lebanon:  Civil  War  and  U.S.  Intervention 

In  conformance  with  the  tenets  of  Pan- Arab  ideology,  which  called  for 
Arab  unity,  Syria  and  Egypt  signed,  on  February  1,  1958,  a  merger 
agreement  that  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  under  Nasser's  presidency.  In  the  U.A.R.,  as  the  new  entity  was 
called,  Syria  was  to  constitute  its  northern  and  Egypt  its  southern 
"region."  Although  officially  the  two  regions  were  to  enjoy  equality 
with  their  respective  "executive  councils"  under  the  authority  of  the 
union  cabinet  in  Cairo,  in  reality  Syria  became  subordinated  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  control  in  the  military,  political,  economic,  and  administrative 
sectors.  This  way  Nasser  considerably  enhanced  his  status  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  entire  Fertile  Crescent  area.  Syria's  rush  into  unity  with 
Egypt  proved  to  be  very  disturbing  to  her  two  closest  neighbors:  Jordan 
and  Lebanon,  where  centrifugal  Pan-Arab  trends  posed  a  challenge  to 
the  existing  governments  of  King  Hussein  and  President  Camille 
Chamoun,  respectively. 

To  counter  the  Egypto-Syrian  monopoly  of  Pan-Arab  appeal,  the 
two  Hashemite  kingdoms  of  Jordan  and  Iraq  concluded,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  their  own  unity  agreement  establishing  the  Arab  Federation,  an 
entity  preserving  the  identity  and  local  autonomy  of  its  two  compo- 
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nent  parts  under  their  kings  and  governments  but  providing  also  for  a 
federal  cabinet  and  a  rotation  of  the  capital  between  Amman  and 
Baghdad. 

Another  country  that  felt  acutely  threatened  by  the  onward 
march  of  Pan-Arabism  was  Saudi  Arabia,  now  for  about  a  year  defi¬ 
nitely  estranged  from  Egypt.  In  fact,  King  Saud  saw  himself  so  in¬ 
tensely  endangered  by  the  Syro-Egyptian  union  that  in  March  he  made 
an  attempt  to  bribe  Nasser's  chief  henchman  in  Syria,  Colonel  Abdul 
Hamid  Sarraj,  into  betraying  his  master,  arranging  for  Nasser's  as¬ 
sassination,  and  reestablishing  Syria  as  an  independent  state.  The 
scheme  failed:  Sarraj  publicly  revealed  the  amount  of  the  bribe  offered 
and  denounced  Saud — an  imbroglio  that  substantially  contributed  to 
Saud's  loss  of  prestige  and  his  later  downfall.  The  episode  is  mentioned 
here  to  stress  the  dramatic  impact  the  merger  between  Cairo  and 
Damascus  had  on  the  political  climate  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  country  most  immediately  affected,  however,  was  Lebanon. 
This  was  attributable  to  two  factors,  one  long-range  and  the  other 
short-range.  The  long-range  factor  was  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  Lebanese  state.  If  the  sovereign  countries  of  the  West  broadly 
correspond  to  the  notion  of  a  nation-state,  the  Arab  world  represents  a 
widely  differing  scene:  here  the  states  are  not  coextensive  with  na¬ 
tions.  One  should  rather  speak  of  a  broader  Arab  national  area  in 
which  accidents  of  history  or  foreign  imperialism  have  produced  state 
boundaries  not  necessarily  reflecting  ethnic  divisions  or  natural  fea¬ 
tures  of  topography.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  boundaries  between  Arab  states  follow  rather  arbitrarily  drawn 
straight  lines  in  the  deserts.  It  is  clearly  the  case  of  state  boundaries 
between  Syria  and  Iraq,  Syria  and  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  and 
Jordan,  Egypt  and  Libya,  etc.  Lebanon,  however,  not  only  is  not  a 
nation-state  but  is  a  state  that  is  a  somewhat  artificial  association  of 
religious  and  ethnic  minorities.  Hence  the  primary  loyalty  of  a  Druze 
inhabitant  of  Lebanon  is  to  his  Druze  community,  of  a  Shiite  to  his 
Shia  community,  rather  than  to  the  abstract  concept  of  Lebanese 
sovereignty.  The  same  can  be  said  of  virtually  every  confessional  group 
in  Lebanon,  whether  Sunni,  Maronite,  Greek  Orthodox,  or  Armenian. 

Thus  in  Lebanon's  pluralistic  multiconfessional  system  much 
attention  had  always  to  be  paid  to  the  delicate  political  balance  among 
all  its  component  parts  to  keep  the  system  alive  and  functioning.  Any 
regional  or  external  event  likely  to  enhance  the  power  of  one  or  more  of 
the  component  parts  was  bound  to  disturb  the  system,  even  to  bring 
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the  danger  of  its  collapse.  Of  all  the  confessional  groups  in  Lebanon  the 
Sunni  were  most  susceptible  to  the  Pan-Arab  appeals  emanating  from 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Actually,  many  Lebanese  Sunnis  would  probably  feel 
more  at  home  as  citizens  of  the  predominantly  Sunni  Syria,  and  the 
Pan- Arab  propaganda  mixed  with  a  radical  socialist  ideology  of  Nasser- 
ism  certainly  undermined  their  loyalty  to  the  Christian-dominated 
(mostly  Maronite-ruled)  state  of  Lebanon.  The  feelings  of  the  Sunni 
masses  were  often  emulated  by  the  Druzes  not  so  much  because  of  the 
religious  affinity  to  Syria  (where  the  Druzes  were  also  a  minority)  but 
because  of  resentment  of  the  underprivileged  status  they  perceived  to 
suffer  in  Lebanon. 

The  short-range  factor  centered  on  the  person  and  behavior  of 
Lebanon's  Maronite  president,  Camille  Chamoun.  Chamoun  was  par 
excellence  a  Lebanon-firster.  He  feared  Nasser  and  his  Pan- Arab  ideol¬ 
ogy.  When  in  1956  Egypt  was  invaded  by  British  and  French  forces, 
Chamoun  refused  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  invaders. 
Moreover,  he  clearly  favored  close  ties  with  the  United  States.  All 
these  actions  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Nasser  and  the  assorted 
Pan-Arabists  in  Cairo,  Beirut,  Damascus,  and  Baghdad.  Against  the 
background  of  this  tense  relationship  Chamoun  further  aggravated  the 
situation  by  attempting  to  secure  a  second  six-year  term  as  president. 
To  overcome  the  constitutional  ban  on  a  second  term,  in  April  1958  he 
resorted  to  questionable  tactics  to  ensure  election  of  a  parliamentary 
majority  that  would  amend  the  constitution  in  his  favor. 

The  assassination  of  a  pro-Nasserite  newspaper  editor  provided 
the  spark  that  set  off  the  conflagration  in  the  supercharged  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Early  in  May  a  coalition  of  Sunni,  Druze,  and  certain  other 
enemies  of  Chamoun  rose  in  rebellion  asking  for  his  resignation  and 
radical  reforms.  Before  long  the  rebels  secured  control  of  various  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Beirut  and  of  major  rural  areas,  especially  those  with  ter¬ 
ritorial  access  to  Syria.  Rebel  leaders  paid  repeated  visits  to  Damascus, 
and  soon  the  Nasser-dominated  Syrian  authorities  began  supplying 
armed  assistance  to  the  rebellion. 

On  May  13  Chamoun  asked  Eisenhower  for  help,  pointing  to  the 
Syrian  intervention  as  a  case  of  foreign  aggression.  In  the  course  of 
consultation  at  the  White  House  Secretary  Dulles  was  reluctant  to 
send  troops  to  Lebanon,  fearing  adverse  reactions  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  a  result,  the  official  U.S.  response  was  guarded.  The  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Lebanese  government  under 
the  following  three  conditions:  (a)  that  the  purpose  of  American  inter- 
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vention  would  not  be  to  secure  a  second  term  for  President  Chamoun, 
(b)  that  Lebanon's  request  for  help  should  have  the  concurrence  of 
some  other  Arab  nation,  and  (c)  that  the  mission  of  American  troops 
would  be  twofold:  (i)  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  American 
citizens  in  Lebanon  and  (ii)  to  lend  assistance  to  the  legal  Lebanese 
government.  This  last  clause  was  clearly  phrased  in  a  way  that  was 
meant  to  save  the  U.S.  government  from  involvement  in  the  internal 
political  struggle  between  Chamoun  and  those  opposed  to  his  ambi¬ 
tions. 

As  the  rebellion  widened  and  intensified,  Eisenhower  found  that 
"the  Lebanese-Syrian  border  was  open  to  a  steady  influx  of  Syrians." 
The  beleaguered  Chamoun  requested  on  May  22  an  urgent  meeting  of 
the  un  Security  Council  and  on  June  6  his  delegate,  Ambassador 
Charles  Malik,  presented  to  the  council  a  strong  indictment  of  Syria. 
Four  days  later  the  Security  Council  reached  the  decision  to  dispatch 
an  international  military  observer  team  to  Lebanon.  According  to 
Ambassador  Murphy,  who  was  soon  to  undertake  a  special  mission  to 
Lebanon,  "by  early  June  the  situation  had  deteriorated  badly,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  a  vociferous  radio  and  press  cam¬ 
paign  in  Egypt  was  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  of  Leba¬ 
non."52  Despite  Nasser's  hostility  toward  Chamoun,  the  Egyptian 
leader  did  not  object  to  the  council's  resolution;  in  fact,  he  offered  his 
help  in  bringing  peace  back  to  Lebanon  on  three  conditions:  (a)  that 
Chamoun  abandon  his  plan  for  a  second  term;  (b)  that  General  Fuad 
Chehab  (commander  of  Lebanon's  army)  succeed  him;  and  (c)  that  the 
rebels  be  accorded  amnesty. 

Chamoun's  term  was  to  expire  on  September  23,  but  under  com¬ 
bined  pressure  from  Washington,  Cairo,  and  his  domestic  opposition 
he  formally  renounced  his  second  term  in  early  July.  Thus  a  major 
roadblock  to  a  settlement  seemed  to  be  removed,  and  the  prospects  for 
an  early  end  to  the  civil  war  brightened. 

At  this  juncture  an  unexpected  event  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
situation.  On  July  14  a  revolution  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  monarchy 
in  Iraq,  and  a  government  led  by  General  Abdul  Karim  Qassem,  head  of 
a  reputedly  pro-Nasserite  officers'  junta,  assumed  power  in  Baghdad. 
To  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  sudden  collapse  of  Iraq's 
royalist  regime,  allied  to  the  West  through  the  Baghdad  Pact,  appeared 
to  be  an  unmitigated  calamity.  According  to  Eisenhower,  "This  som¬ 
ber  turn  of  events  could,  without  vigorous  response  on  our  part,  result 
in  a  complete  elimination  of  Western  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
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Overnight  our  objective  changed  from  quieting  a  troubled  situation  [in 
Lebanon]  to  facing  up  to  a  crisis  of  formidable  proportions." 

"That  morning/'  wrote  the  president,  "I  gathered  in  my  office  a 
group  of  advisers  to  make  sure  that  no  facet  of  the  situation  was 
overlooked.  Because  of  my  long  study  of  the  problem,  this  was  one 
meeting  to  which  my  mind  was  practically  made  up  regarding  the 
general  line  of  action  we  should  take,  even  before  we  met."53 

That  same  day  urgent  appeals  for  U.S.  action  reached  Washington 
from  two  quarters:  Chamoun  renewed  his  request  for  American  inter¬ 
vention  in  Lebanon,  urging  that  it  be  done  within  forty-eight  hours, 
and  King  Saud  asked  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  Powers  intervene  in  Iraq. 
This  time  Secretary  Dulles  abandoned  his  earlier  reluctance  to  resort 
to  military  action.  "Our  intervention  [in  Lebanon],"  he  said  at  the 
White  House  meeting,  "would  be  a  response  to  a  proper  request  from  a 
legally  constituted  government  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
stated  in  the  Middle  East  Doctrine."54 

Having  reached  the  decision  to  intervene,  the  president  promptly 
called  twenty-two  congressional  leaders  to  his  office  to  explain  the 
imminent  action.  At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  directive  that  the 
landing  of  American  troops  in  Lebanon  should  take  place  the  next  day 
at  3  p.m.  Lebanon  time.  He  informed  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  of  the 
decision.  On  July  15,  the  day  of  the  landing,  the  president  delivered  a 
radio-television  address  to  the  nation  in  which  he  compared  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon  to  the  events  in  Greece  in  1947 — events  that  had  trig¬ 
gered  the  formulation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  He  also  reminded  his 
audience  of  the  Communist  takeover  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  the 
conquest  by  the  Communists  of  the  Chinese  mainland  in  1949,  and 
the  Communist  attempts  to  seize  power  in  Korea  and  Indochina  begin¬ 
ning  in  1950.  He  disposed  of  a  possible  objection  that  the  un  machin¬ 
ery  was  not  being  used  in  this  case  by  pointing  to  the  need  for  speedy 
action.  He  also  stressed  that  the  American  landing  in  Lebanon  did  not 
constitute  an  invasion,  that  the  troops  were  not  to  engage  in  fighting 
but  would  only  be  "stationed"  along  the  beaches. 

The  president's  next  move  was  to  appoint  Robert  Murphy,  a  career 
diplomat  distinguished  for  his  role  in  the  De  Gaulle-Darlan  crisis 
during  World  War  II,  as  his  special  emissary  to  the  Middle  East  with  the 
task  of  assisting  in  the  resolution  of  the  Lebanese  crisis  and  carrying 
out  a  general  fact-finding  mission.  Murphy  promptly  left  Washington 
to  travel  to  Beirut,  Baghdad,  and  Cairo  and  engage  in  intensive  peace¬ 
making  activity. 
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Because  of  the  possible  spillover  of  the  Iraqi  revolution  into  the 
neighboring  countries,  the  president  also  instructed  General  Nathan 
F.  Twining,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  "to  prevent  any 
unfriendly  forces  from  moving  into  Kuwait,"55  a  decision  demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  foresight  inasmuch  as,  after  entrenching  himself  in 
power,  Iraq's  dictator,  Qassem,  did  lay  claim  to  the  entire  territory  of 
Kuwait  in  1961.  Another  threatened  neighbor  of  Iraq  was  Jordan, 
which  as  earlier  noted  had  experienced  only  a  year  earlier,  in  1957,  a 
serious  crisis  caused  by  the  Nasserite  and  leftist  elements.  On  the 
basis  of  his  close  relationship  with  Great  Britain  King  Hussein  re¬ 
quested  British  military  assistance  in  mid- July  1958,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Iraqi  revolution.  Responding  to  his  request,  the  United  Kingdom 
promptly  (on  July  17)  sent  2,200  paratroops  from  Cyprus  to  Jordan  as 
a  preventive  measure  against  the  Nasser-fomented  domestic  insur¬ 
gency.56  In  this  case  the  U.S.  role  was  limited  to  political  intervention; 
because  Israel  was  not  inclined  to  agree  to  the  overflight  of  British 
troops  across  its  territory,  Secretary  Dulles  called  Premier  Ben-Gurion 
to  secure  his  consent,  which  was  reluctantly  given.57 

The  landing  of  American  troops  in  Lebanon  was  executed  with 
exemplary  precision  under  the  overall  supervision  of  Admiral  James  L. 
Holloway,  Jr.,  commander-in-chief  of  naval  forces,  Eastern  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean.  The  14,000-plus  troops,  mostly  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  in  Europe,  did  not  proceed  to  the  interior  of  Lebanon;  they 
received  a  welcome  reception  from  the  Lebanese  population  along  the 
beaches.  The  status  quo  regimes  in  the  region  were  pleased  with 
America's  military  action.  Satisfaction  was  voiced  in  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  radical  forces  were  obviously  critical  of 
the  troops'  landing.  Nasser,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Yugoslavia's  Tito, 
promptly  flew  to  Russia  from  Brioni  to  consult  with  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev.  In  Moscow  a  staged  anti-American  demonstration  inflicted 
some  damage  to  the  U.S.  Embassy,  but  the  Soviet  government  re¬ 
frained  from  interfering  with  the  movement  of  American  troops  across 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon,  signifying  Washington's 
serious  concern  with  the  situation  in  the  area,  materially  contributed 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Lebanese  crisis  that  was  being  worked  out  by 
Ambassador  Murphy.  On  July  31  an  election  in  Lebanon  resulted  in 
the  advent  of  General  Chehab  to  the  presidency.  He  was  a  compromise 
candidate  acceptable  to  Washington,  Cairo,  and  most  of  the  Lebanese. 
He  owed  his  election  to  his  prudent  restraint  in  using  the  Lebanese 
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army  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war.  In  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  President  Chamoun  relinquished  his  office  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23  and  thus  cleared  the  path  to  normalization  in  his  country. 
Lebanon  survived  the  ordeal  as  an  independent  state,  and  there  was  no 
further  need  to  keep  American  troops  in  it.  They  became  fully  with¬ 
drawn  by  October  25,  1958. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  troops  played  an  additional  role  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  possible  revolutionary  expansion  of  Iraq.  In  terms  of  preserving 
the  international  status  quo  in  the  region,  it  was  helpful  that  Iraq's 
leadership,  initially  inclined  toward  early  union  with  Nasser's  United 
Arab  Republic,  became  divided  and  that  the  group,  headed  by  Qassem, 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  Iraq  as  a  separate  state  emerged 
victorious.  Somewhat  reassured  on  this  issue,  the  U.S.  government 
accorded  recognition  to  Qassem's  government  on  July  30. 

America's  armed  intervention  in  Lebanon  was  justified  by  the 
administration  as  an  action  in  fulfillment  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 
The  circumstances  that  had  led  to  the  intervention  were  not  exactly 
such  as  formulated  in  the  Joint  Resolution.  The  latter  spoke  of  "overt 
armed  aggression  from  any  nation  controlled  by  International  Com¬ 
munism"  and  of  "Communist  aggression,  direct  and  indirect."  There 
was  no  overt  armed  aggression  from  the  U.A.R.,  but  there  was  covert 
military  infiltration  and  active  assistance  from  Syria  to  the  Lebanese 
rebel  guerrillas.  This  could  perhaps  qualify  for  the  term  "direct  or 
indirect  aggression."  But  what  about  a  nation  controlled  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Communism?  Here  it  appears  that  some  bending  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  had  occurred.  The  administration  implicitly  advanced  the 
thesis  that  inasmuch  as  Nasser  was  a  client  of  Moscow  and,  with  his 
revolutionary  ideology  and  action,  posed  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
existing  sovereign  states  in  the  area,  his  country — the  U.A.R. — could 
be  considered  a  nation  controlled  by  International  Communism.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  was  not  so:  Nasser  was  neither  a  Communist  nor  a  Soviet 
puppet.  In  fact,  he  curbed  and  suppressed  native  Communists  both  in 
Egypt  and  in  Syria  and,  despite  heavy  dependence  on  Soviet  arms  and 
economic  aid,  jealously  maintained  his  country's  sovereignty.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  despite  all  these  features,  his  policies  often  ran  parallel  to 
Soviet  policies  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  practice  were  geared  to  the 
elimination  of  Western  influence  and  the  forcible  removal  from  power 
of  moderate  or  conservative  governments  in  the  region — goals  the 
Soviets  also  aimed  at.  Thus,  if  viewed  in  those  terms,  Eisenhower's 
intervention  in  Lebanon  appeared  neither  immoral  nor  incompatible 
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with  the  basic  commitment  to  contain  and  counter  Communism  and 
Soviet  imperialism. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Eisenhower  presidency  corresponded  to  the  period  of  aggravation 
in  American-Soviet  relations  already  strained  during  the  Truman  era. 
What  was  characteristic  of  the  Eisenhower  period  was  that  in  the 
Middle  East  the  Soviet-American  tensions  were  not  confined  to  the 
Northern  Tier  region  (as  was  largely  the  case  under  Truman)  but 
extended  to  the  wider  Arab  area.  In  the  Northern  Tier  Eisenhower 
had  to  deal,  at  the  beginning  of  his  presidency,  with  the  Mossadegh¬ 
generated  oil  crisis,  which  had  grown  largely  out  of  the  militant  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  misguided  Iranian  nationalism  and,  though  pregnant 
with  possibilities  of  Soviet  gains,  did  not  involve  Russia  directly.  As 
for  the  Northern  Tier  as  a  defined  strategic  region  bordering  on  the 
USSR,  Eisenhower's  policy  followed  a  preventive  line  expressed  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  a  regional  security  system  filling  the 
geopolitical  gap  between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(nato)  and  the  South-East  Asian  Treaty  Organization  (seato).  It  thus 
completed  a  defensive  chain  of  alliances  and  bases  along  the  southern 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  the  Arab  area,  however,  that  challenged  the  Eisenhower 
administration  with  most  of  the  "hot,"  crisis-ridden  developments. 
This  was  due  to  the  simultaneous  ripening  of  three  trends:  the  rise  of 
militant  Pan-Arabism  under  Nasser's  leadership,  the  intensification  of 
Israel's  search  for  security  through  military  means,  and  the  convulsive 
resistance  of  West  European  imperialism  to  the  widening  decoloniza¬ 
tion  process.  All  three  of  these  phenomena  carried  with  them  not  only 
the  threat  of  destabilization  in  the  Arab  world  but  also  a  distinct 
possibility  of  Soviet  infiltration.  In  spite  of  its  enigmatic  behavior 
during  the  un  debates  on  the  fate  of  Palestine  in  1947  and  its  vote  for 
partition  (clearly  beneficial  to  the  Zionists),  the  Soviet  government 
rapidly  changed  its  policy  toward  identification  with  Arab  national¬ 
ism.  Hence  any  deterioration  in  Arab-Western  and  Arab-Israeli  rela¬ 
tions  was  bound,  at  least  in  principle,  to  reflect  favorably  on  the  status 
and  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Arab  world.  This  basically 
explains  why  in  the  wake  of  the  Suez  crisis  it  was  Russia  rather  than 
the  United  States  that  emerged  as  a  power  deemed  friendly  to  the  Arab 
causes  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arab  masses  and  their  radical-leftist  elites. 
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These  circumstances  help  explain  both  the  similarities  and  the 
differences  between  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  Doctrines.  Truman 
had  to  deal  with  direct  Soviet  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  Iran  and  Turkey  and  an  indirect  (via  proxy) 
threat  to  Greece.  In  all  three  countries  Russia  was  clearly  perceived  as 
an  actual  or  potential  aggressor.  By  contrast,  Eisenhower  faced  a  more 
complex  situation  in  which  Russia  was  not  regarded  as  an  aggressor 
but  actually  viewed  as  a  friend  of  the  Arabs.  Soviet  threat  was  not  that 
of  overt  aggression;  it  was  a  threat  of  infiltration,  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  alienation  of  major  segments  of  the  Arab  world  from  the  West. 

The  two  doctrines  were  an  expression  of  the  policy  of  contain¬ 
ment  of  "International  Communism."  But  whereas  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine  pledged  only  economic  aid  and  military  advisory  assistance,  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  committed  American  troops  to  be  used  under 
specified  conditions. 

No  American  president  has  managed  to  avoid  or  evade  making 
decisions  on  the  thorny  Arab-Israeli  issue.  Eisenhower  inevitably  in¬ 
herited  this  problem  from  the  preceding  administration.  But  whereas 
Truman,  despite  all  his  annoyance  with  the  domestic  Zionist  pres¬ 
sures,  ultimately  took  steps  favoring  Israel,  Eisenhower  endeavored  to 
follow  a  more  "evenhanded"  course  (long  before  this  expression  was 
given  currency  under  Nixon).  As  noted  in  the  earlier  section,  the  big 
test  came  when  the  U.S.  government  asked  Israel  to  evacuate  its 
troops  from  the  Gaza  Strip  following  the  end  of  the  Suez  hostilities. 
Describing  a  private  meeting  in  George  Humphrey's  country  house  in 
Georgia,  Eisenhower  quoted  Dulles  with  implicit  concurrence: 

We  have  gone  as  far  as  possible  to  try  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
Israelis  to  withdraw.  To  go  further  .  .  .  would  surely  jeopardize  the 
entire  Western  influence  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  nations  of 
that  region  would  conclude  that  the  United  States  policy  toward 
the  area  was,  in  the  last  analysis,  controlled  by  Jewish  influence  in 
the  United  States.  In  such  event  the  only  hope  of  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  found  in  a  firm  association  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Should  this  occur,  it  would  spell  the  failure  of  the  "Eisenhower 
Doctrine"  even  before  it  got  under  way.58 

The  focus  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  on  the  Arab  East 
coincided  with  the  opening  phrases  and  the  intensification  of  the  Arab 
Cold  War.59  That  "war"  pitted  revolutionary  Pan-Arabism,  preached 
by  Nasser  and  by  Syria's  Baath  Party,  against  virtually  every  Arab 
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regime  that  resisted  their  ideology,  their  schemes  for  Arab  unity,  and 
their  proneness  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviets.  The  year  1957  provided 
the  opening  shots  of  this  long,  drawn-out  struggle.  Both  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  with  its  traditionalist  Saudi  monarchy  and  the  Fertile  Cres¬ 
cent  became  theaters  of  the  Arab  Cold  War.  That  war  entered  its  "hot" 
phase  in  Lebanon  in  1958.  There  the  domestic  rebellion  quickly 
evolved  into  a  conflict  that  drew  in  external  forces  and  thus  opened  the 
way  for  American  military  intervention,  justified  by  Eisenhower  as 
implementation  of  his  doctrine. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  Middle  East  policy  that,  regardless  of 
the  origins  of  the  crisis — whether  the  aggravation  in  Syria,  the  civil 
war  in  Lebanon,  or  the  revolution  in  Iraq — Eisenhower  saw  each  one 
in  the  basic  light  of  Soviet-American  relations.  As  a  former  military 
leader,  he  was  deeply  convinced  that  the  Middle  East  was  of  supreme 
strategic  value  to  the  West,  and  he  perceived  any  Soviet  move  to 
extend  influence  in  that  region  as  another  step  in  Soviet  expansionism 
marked  by  conquests  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  his  memoirs  Eisenhower  stressed  that  he  had  long  studied  the 
developments  in  the  area  and,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Leba¬ 
nese  crisis,  that  even  before  consensus  was  reached  among  his  advisers 
his  mind  had  been  made  up  as  to  the  need  for  forceful  American 
action.  Although  he  loyally  acknowledged  the  role  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  in  the  decision-making,  he  nevertheless  was  personally  in¬ 
volved  and  active  in  every  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  account  of 
their  visit  in  Washington  in  the  post-Suez  period  (March  1957)  given 
by  French  Premier  Mollet  and  Foreign  Minister  Pineau  to  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Macmillan  of  Great  Britain,  "the  President  was  very  much  the 
master  when  large  decisions  had  to  be  taken.  He  was  like  a  king,  and 
the  courtiers  intrigued  for  his  favour."60  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
his  vision  of  broader  strategic  issues  and  his  careful  study  of  the  facts 
in  each  of  the  succeeding  crises,  President  Eisenhower  left  an  imprint 
of  his  personal  leadership  upon  the  crucial  eight  years  of  American 
foreign  policy. 
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The  advent  of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  presidency  in  January  1961 
marked  a  new  turn  in  America's  foreign  policy.  Whether  the  change 
was  strategic,  that  is,  involving  more  fundamental  goals  and  orienta¬ 
tions,  or  merely  tactical  may  be  justifiably  debated.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  new  president— whose  age  and  youthful  appearance  stood  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  age  and  personality  of  the  retiring  President 
Eisenhower — laid  emphasis  on  the  national  quest  for  change  and  prog¬ 
ress  at  home  and  abroad  and  on  a  new  style  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  This  style  was  to  be  characterized  not  only  by  intensive  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  decision-making  process  (which  was  far  from  absent 
in  the  Eisenhower  presidency),  but  also  by  personal  "activism,"  ex¬ 
pressed  by  frequent  contacts  and  correspondence  with  a  number  of 
foreign  leaders. 

Change,  revolution,  progress,  modernization,  and  development 
were  in  many  ways  the  code  words  and  key  concepts  of  Kennedy's 
approach  to  world  affairs.  "I  go  to  see  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  Vienna,"  he 
declared  in  Boston  in  May  1961,  "I  go  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
revolutionary  country  on  earth."1  Kennedy's  friendly  biographers, 
often  his  former  associates,  liked  to  stress  the  difference  between  his 
"pragmatic"  but  also  idealistic  approach  and  that  of  John  Foster  Dul¬ 
les,  who  was  described  as  a  "God-anointed"  moralist,  an  "apostle"  of 
free  enterprise  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  atheistic  Communism, 
and  a  self-righteous  man  bent  on  "unconditional  surrender  of  the 
enemy."  Obviously  not  free  of  partiality,  these  writers — by  concen¬ 
trating  on  Dulles — implicitly  or  explicitly  played  down  the  role  of 
Eisenhower  as  if  the  former  president  was  no  more  than  rubber- 
stamping  the  policy  shaped  by  his  secretary  of  state.  Kennedy's  line, 
according  to  this  view,  was  to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Dulles  policy  of 
"exclusive  reliance  on  nuclear  power,  its  faith  in  military  pacts,  its 
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intolerance  of  neutrals  and  its  conception  of  diplomacy  as  a  sub¬ 
branch  of  theology."2 

While  still  opposed  to  the  aggressive  aspects  of  Soviet  despotism, 
Kennedy  was  reluctant  to  see  world  politics  exclusively  through  the 
prism  of  Soviet-American,  or  more  broadly,  East-West  relations.  The 
struggle,  he  believed,  had  been  moved  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
planet  where  the  threat  stemmed  "not  from  the  massive  land  armies 
but  from  subversion,  insurrection  and  despair."  This,  in  turn,  called  for 
a  "concerted  attack  on  poverty,  injustice  and  oppression  in  the  under¬ 
developed  part  of  the  world."3 

From  this  basic  attitude  three  further  lines  of  policy  would  de¬ 
velop:  (a)  Kennedy's  sympathetic  understanding  of  nationalism  as  a 
driving  force  of  ex-colonial  peoples,  (b)  his  acceptance  of  neutralism 
professed  by  the  emerging  nation-states,  and  (c)  his  advocacy  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  support  for  development,  reform,  and  modernization  as  the  best 
guarantee  against  extremist  trends  and  assurance  of  stability  in  the 
less-developed  societies. 

It  is  interesting  that  Kennedy's  rejection  of  the  bipolar  world 
concept  as  espoused  by  John  Foster  Dulles  and  his  tolerance  of  neutral¬ 
ism  coincided — at  least  outwardly — with  a  somewhat  similar  ap¬ 
proach  taken  by  Russia's  Khrushchev.  Soon  after  his  advent  to  power 
Khrushchev  rejected  Zhdanov's  rigid  division  of  the  world  into  Soviet 
and  non-Soviet  camps  and  launched  a  new  policy  of  acceptance  of,  and 
friendship  with,  the  third  camp,  the  "zone  of  peace"  and  "national- 
democratic  revolutions."  He  also  spoke  of  "peaceful  coexistence."4 
(The  first  practical  step  in  this  new  Soviet  policy  had  been  taken  when 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  made  a  trip  to  neutral  Afghanistan  in  1955 
pledging  friendship  and  economic  support.)  In  spite  of  the  similarity 
of  the  American  and  Soviet  approaches  to  the  uncommitted  develop¬ 
ing  nations,  a  substantial  difference  existed  between  the  two.  Khru¬ 
shchev's  view,  expressed  rather  frankly  in  a  number  of  public  pro¬ 
nouncements,  was  that  both  the  coexistence  and  the  acceptance  of 
neutralism  were  just  the  methods  to  make  the  struggle  against  capital¬ 
ism  more  effective.  "In  conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence,"  he  said, 
"favorable  opportunities  are  provided  for  the  development  of  the  class 
struggle  in  the  capitalist  countries  and  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment  of  the  peoples  in  the  colonial  and  dependent  countries."5 

Thus,  in  the  early  1960s,  the  era  of  Khrushchev  and  Kennedy,  the 
policies  of  the  two  superpowers  seemed  to  converge  in  terms  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  legitimacy  and  support  for  the  nationalist  movements  in  the 
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Third  World.  But  in  reality  each  superpower  would  follow  such  a 
policy  for  vastly  different  reasons.  While  to  the  Soviet  leadership  the 
wooing  and  courting  of  the  developing  nations  was  no  more  than  a 
convenient  tactic  in  the  basic  struggle  against  the  West,  and  national 
independence  was  not  viewed  as  an  absolute  value  to  be  supported  for 
its  own  sake,  in  the  eyes  of  Kennedy  national  independence  was  desir¬ 
able  per  se,  and  the  struggle  for  its  achievement  represented  a  primor¬ 
dial  and  most  natural  manifestation  of  collective  human  aspirations 
which,  in  accordance  with  American  traditions,  should  enjoy  the 
sincere  support  of  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  as  regards  neutralism,  Kennedy  was  prepared  to  accept 
as  a  fact  of  life  that  the  developing  states  showed  indifference  to  the 
moral  challenges  of  the  East-West  conflict.  He  felt  that  it  was  justifi¬ 
able  that  these  emerging  nations  were  more  concerned  with  their  own 
emancipation  against  colonialism  and  with  their  own  development. 
"We  have  to  live  with  that,"  he  declared,  "and  if  neutrality  is  the  result 
of  concentration  on  internal  problems,  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  and  so  on,  particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  I 
would  accept  that.  It's  part  of  our  own  history  for  over  a  hundred 
years."6  Moreover,  even  if  these  new  countries  failed  to  follow  the  free 
enterprise  model  and  opt  instead  for  a  state-controlled  economy,  the 
very  fact  of  emphasis  on  their  independence  should  still  be  viewed  as 
consonant  with  American  interests.  "The  magic  power  on  our  side," 
he  said  to  James  McGregor  Burns  in  1959,  "is  the  desire  of  every 
person  to  be  free,  of  every  nation  to  be  independent."7  It  is  for  this 
reason  also  that  Kennedy  was  inclined  to  be  tolerant  of  the  rhetorical 
outbursts  of  nationalism  that  were  often  directed  against  Washington 
by  ex-colonial  leaders.  He  felt  that,  as  a  superpower,  the  United  States 
should  not  be  overly  thin-skinned  over  the  verbal  pinpricks  admin¬ 
istered  to  it  by  countries  in  a  more  or  less  adolescent  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

It  was  in  this  basic  frame  of  mind  that  Kennedy  as  president  had  to 
deal  with  multiple  problems  and  challenges  in  his  foreign  policy; 
actual  experience  demonstrated  that  his  basic  philosophy  was  exposed 
to  severe  strains.  The  first  of  these  came  from  Russia.  His  search  for 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Moscow  encountered  some  rude  shocks, 
both  when  he  had  to  face  the  aggressive  and  bullying  behavior  of 
Khrushchev  at  the  summit  meeting  in  Vienna  in  June  1961  and  when 
he  had  to  respond  to  the  placement  of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba 
in  1962. 
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In  Vienna  Khrushchev's  line  with  regard  to  the  Third  World  was  to 
assert  that  Moscow  genuinely  respected  national  independence  in 
emerging  countries,  even  if  they  rejected  Communism.  The  Soviet 
Union,  he  claimed,  "could  not  be  held  responsible  for  every  spontane¬ 
ous  uprising  or  Communist  threat.  Nasser,  Nehru,  Nkrumah  and 
Sukarno  .  .  .  had  all  said  they  wanted  to  develop  along  Socialist  lines. 
But  what  kind  of  Socialist  was  Nasser  when  he  kept  Communists  in 
jail?  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  helped  them  all  and  that  was 
proof  of  its  policy  of  noninterference.  .  .  .  And  if  the  United  States  felt 
itself  threatened  by  tiny  Cuba,  what  was  the  U.S.S.R.  to  do  about 
Turkey  and  Iran?"8 

As  for  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  it  demonstrated  to  Kennedy  three 
realities  of  Soviet  behavior.  The  first  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk 
about  coexistence,  Khrushchev  deliberately  chose  to  threaten  the 
United  States  by  introducing  the  missiles  into  an  area  dangerously 
close  to  America's  territory;  the  second  was  that,  instead  of  scrupu¬ 
lously  respecting  Cuba's  independence,  he  had  no  qualms  in  using  her 
for  his  own  strategic  purposes;  and  the  third  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
America's  diplomatic  methods  (i.e.,  negotiations  with  Moscow)  had  to 
be  backed  by  the  threat  of  force  to  produce  the  desired  results.9  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Kennedy  discovered  that,  even  after  giving  basic  consent  to 
withdraw  its  missiles,  Moscow  endeavored  to  exact  an  additional 
"pound  of  flesh"  by  demanding,  on  October  27,  1962,  the  removal  of 
the  Jupiter  missiles  from  the  American  bases  in  Turkey.  "We  will 
remove  our  missiles  from  Cuba,  you  will  remove  yours  from  Turkey," 
said  a  new  letter  from  Moscow.  "The  Soviet  Union  will  pledge  not  to 
invade  or  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey;  the  U.S.  to  make 
the  same  pledge  regarding  Cuba."10  Although  President  Kennedy  had 
been  in  favor  of  withdrawing  the  Jupiter  missiles  from  Turkey  as 
obsolete  long  before  the  Cuban  crisis,  he  refused  to  accede  formally  to 
the  Soviet  demand  and  incorporate  it  as  a  condition  in  the  official 
agreement  with  Moscow.  Instead,  he  instructed  his  brother  Robert, 
then  U.S.  attorney  general  but  an  active  participant  in  the  missile 
negotiations,  to  inform  Soviet  ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin  that 
"there  could  be  no  quid  pro  quo  or  any  arrangement  made  under  this 
kind  of  pressure.  .  .  .  However,  it  was  our  judgment  that,  within  a  short 
time  after  the  crisis  was  over,  those  missiles  would  be  gone."11 

The  second  "rude  awakening"  was  administered  by  the  initially 
glorified  leaders  of  developing  nations  whose  policies,  instead  of 
stressing  internal  development,  in  some  cases  proved  aggressively 
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militant,  posed  danger  to  the  security  of  their  neighbors,  disturbed  the 
status  quo,  and  threatened  American  interests.  Thus,  in  spite  of  her 
much-vaunted  reputation  as  a  champion  of  peace  and  neutrality, 
Nehru's  India  adopted  an  aggressively  acquisitive  stance  toward  Kash¬ 
mir,  a  province  which  by  virtue  of  its  religion  should  have  become  part 
of  Moslem  Pakistan,  and  toward  Pakistan  itself — a  policy  which,  in 
due  time,  was  to  lead  to  war,  the  breakup  of  the  Pakistani  state,  and 
separation  of  Bangladesh.  However,  the  greatest  challenge  to  Ken¬ 
nedy's  friendly  approach  to  the  Third  World  came  from  Egypt's  Nasser. 


KENNEDY  AND  ARAB  NATIONALISM 

Kennedy's  basic  attitude  toward  Arab  nationalism  was  one  of  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy.  He  had  demonstrated  it  rather  early  when  he 
was  still  a  senator  and  went  on  record  as  favoring  Algeria's  indepen¬ 
dence  from  France.  "No  amount  of  mutual  politeness,  wishful  think¬ 
ing,  nostalgia,  or  regret,"  he  declared  in  the  Senate  in  1957,  "should 
blind  either  France  or  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that,  if  France  and 
the  West  at  large  are  to  have  a  continuing  influence  in  North  Af¬ 
rica,  .  .  .  the  essential  first  step  is  the  independence  of  Algeria."12 

By  the  time  Kennedy  became  president  Algeria  was  well  on  its 
way  to  independence,  and  Egypt  provided  the  central  focus  of  Arab 
politics.  Although  he  responded  positively  to  Arab  national  aspira¬ 
tions,  Kennedy  took  care  to  reaffirm  his  commitment  to  Israel's  sur¬ 
vival.  In  early  1961  he  sent  his  assistant,  Meyer  Feldman,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Tel  Aviv  to  promise  Israel  protection  by  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet.  On  that  occasion  Feldman  also  offered  Israel  Skyhawk  mis¬ 
siles.13  All  in  all,  during  his  term  of  office,  the  president  pledged 
nineteen  times  his  support  for  Israel's  security  in  case  of  an  Arab 
attack.14  It  was  Kennedy's  good  fortune  that  his  presidency  coincided 
with  a  relative  tranquility  in  Arab-Israeli  relations.  Thus  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  back  up  his  words  with  deeds  because  no  armed  conflict 
had  arisen  that  would  call  for  American  intervention. 

By  contrast,  the  early  1960s  were  replete  with  major  events  in  the 
Arab  world  such  as  achievement  of  independence  by  Kuwait,  June  19, 
1 96 1;  Syria's  defection  from  the  United  Arab  Republic,  September  28, 
1 96 1 ;  Iraq's  nationalization  of  a  major  oil  concession,  December  1 96 1 ; 
revolution  in  Yemen,  September  26,  1962;  the  first  Baath  Party  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Iraq,  February  8,  1963;  the  Baath  revolution  in  Syria,  March  8, 
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1963;  and  the  adoption  of  a  unity  charter  by  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq, 
April  1963,  and  its  subsequent  abandonment.  Broadly  speaking,  these 
were  the  years  of  intensification  of  Arab  nationalism  and  revolution¬ 
ary  Pan-Arabism.  Virtually  all  of  the  above-mentioned  events  in  the 
1960s  could  in  one  way  or  another  be  traced  to  the  accentuation  of 
nationalist  and  ideological  trends  in  the  Arab  world.  The  revolution¬ 
ary  militancy  emanating  from  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Baghdad  had 
caused  a  major  rift  in  Arab  ranks,  dividing  the  Arab  world  into  two 
mutually  antagonistic  camps,  the  radical  (Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Yemen, 
Algeria)  and  the  conservative  (Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Libya,  and 
Morocco).  The  rivalries  and  feuds  between  the  two  camps  (given  the 
name  of  the  Arab  Cold  War)  dominated  inter- Arab  politics  between 
1957  and  1967  and  abounded  in  attempts  at  subversion,  assassina¬ 
tions,  successful  and  failed  coups  d'etat,  and — in  the  case  of  Yemen 
since  1962 — an  actual  armed  conflict  and  intervention  of  foreign 
states  in  its  civil  war. 

The  Arab  Cold  War  had  actually  begun  during  the  Eisenhower 
presidency.  Three  factors  caused  Washington  at  that  time  to  draw 
closer  to  the  conservative  Arab  camp.  First,  substantial  American 
interests,  including  those  of  petroleum  concessions,  were  associated 
with  the  monarchies  and  had  to  be  safeguarded;  second,  of  the  two 
camps  the  radical  one  was  activist  and  engaged  in  subversion,  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  aggression;  and  third,  the  radical  states,  partly  because  of 
their  Marxist-tinted  socialist  ideology  (Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq),  were  draw¬ 
ing  closer  to  Russia,  who  combined  diplomacy,  public  relations,  and 
military  and  technical  aid  to  generate  goodwill  toward  herself  and  gain 
a  firm  foothold  in  the  radical  camp.  Characteristic  of  this  situation 
was  a  speech  Nasser  delivered  in  1958:  "Russia  has  shown  constant 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  Five  Year  Plan  of  the  Egyptian  Province, 
the  Ten  Year  Plan  of  the  Syrian  Province  and  that  most  vital  and 
cherished  of  Egyptian  projects,  the  Aswan  High  Dam,  have  all  been 
granted  support  by  the  various  Russian  credit  agreements."15 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Eisenhower  administration  felt  that 
it  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  a  policy  of  reassuring  its  conservative 
Arab  friends  that  it  would  protect  them  against  the  aggressive  mili¬ 
tancy  of  the  radical  states.  Eisenhower  did  not  want  to  see  friendly 
countries,  notably  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan,  repeating  the  sort  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  upheaval  that  had  occurred  in  Iraq  in  1958. 

Because  of  the  central  role  that  Cairo  played  in  the  growth  of  Arab 
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radicalism,  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  United  States  had  reached 
a  considerable  level  of  tension  in  the  closing  period  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  with  Nasser  repeatedly  indulging  in  fulminations 
against  American  policies. 

Thus  relations  with  Cairo  by  the  time  Kennedy  came  to  power 
have  been  rather  aptly  described  as  being  in  a  "deep  freeze."  Kennedy's 
intention  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  and  restore  a  friendly 
working  relationship  with  all  the  states  in  the  area  regardless  of  their 
systems  and  ideological  proclivities.  He  definitely  did  not  want  to 
identify  the  United  States  with  the  forces  of  reaction  and  tradition  in 
the  Arab  community  of  nations.  He  looked  toward  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  ostensibly  "progressive"  Arab  leaderships  in  the  belief 
that  they  represented  the  force  for  the  future.  According  to  this  view, 
those  general  principles  that  were  to  guide  his  policies  toward  the 
Third  World  could  and  should  also  apply  to  his  policies  toward  the 
Arabs:  respect  for  nationalism,  acceptance  of  neutrality,  help  in  the 
modernization  processes. 

In  particular,  Kennedy  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  so-called 
Charles  River  school  of  economists  (with  Walt  Rostow  as  its  promi¬ 
nent  member)  who  preached  the  need  for  intensive  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  emerging  nations.  This  theory  held  that,  with  imaginative 
aid  from  the  industrial  world,  these  nations  should  reach  a  "take-off" 
point  from  which  their  development  would  follow  a  self-generating 
path.16  "The  fundamental  task  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
1960s,"  said  Kennedy,  "is  not  negatively  to  fight  communism:  its 
fundamental  task  is  to  help  make  a  historical  demonstration  that  in 
the  twentieth  century,  as  in  the  nineteenth — in  the  southern  half  of 
the  globe  as  in  the  north — economic  growth  and  political  democracy 
can  develop  hand  in  hand."17 

The  theory  had  an  implicit  assumption  that  once  the  new  nations' 
leaders  embraced  this  approach  to  economics,  they  would  concentrate 
on  progress  at  home  rather  than  on  foreign  adventures.  Kennedy  ar¬ 
dently  hoped  that  he  could  persuade  Nasser  to  adopt  this  point  of  view 
and  make  him  see  that  such  a  policy  was  in  Egypt's  best  interest.  Early 
in  his  presidency  Kennedy  addressed  a  letter  to  Nasser  (dated  May  1 1, 
1961)  in  which  he  said  inter  alia: 

While  tensions  unfortunately  have  sharpened  in  certain  other 
areas  of  the  world,  the  Middle  East  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  relatively  tranquil.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  statesman- 
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ship  on  the  part  of  the  area's  leaders  who  have  given  priority  to 
constructive  programs  of  economic  development.  .  .  . 

Underlying  tensions  do,  however,  remain,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  unresolved  Arab-Israel  controversy.  .  .  .  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  help  resolve  the  tragic  Palestine  Refugee  Problem  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  repatriation  or  compensation  of  proper¬ 
ties  .  .  .  and  to  be  helpful  in  making  progress  on  other  aspects  of 
this  complex  problem.  .  .  . 

During  his  recent  consultations  in  Washington,  Ambassador 
Reinhardt  told  me  of  the  significant  progress  which  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  already  made  in  establishing  an  industrial  base 
which  will  permit  increasing  prosperity  and  higher  living  stan¬ 
dards  for  all  your  citizens.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  in  times  past  to  arrange  under  favorable  conditions  the 
sale  of  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  commodities  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  since  we  recognize  the  importance  of  an 
adequately  nourished  population.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  such 
mutually  beneficial  cooperation  can  continue.18 

Moreover,  in  Kennedy's  eyes  stability  (which  he  sought  for  the 
Middle  East)  was  not  to  be  equated  with  immobility  or  with  contain¬ 
ment  of  those  forces  that  sought  change.  Rigid  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  in  a  particular  country  or  area  might  be  counterproductive 
to  stability:  it  might  lead  to  an  explosion  generated  by  the  impatient 
forces  of  change.  It  was  thus  advisable,  in  his  view,  to  accommodate 
these  forces  to  ensure  true  stability.  Statesmen  typical  of  the  old  order, 
the  Nahas  Pashas  and  Nuri  Saids,  had  been  replaced  by  the  Nassers 
and  Qassems.  Kennedy  was  convinced  that  "the  tide  of  the  future  [was] 
flowing  in  their  direction."19 

It  is  in  this  climate  of  transformations  in  the  area's  politics  that 
Kennedy  conducted  his  policy  toward  the  Arab  world.  Although  the 
State  Department  was  expected  to  perform  its  customary  role  as  the 
executor  of  foreign  policy,  the  president  put  two  of  his  close  advisers, 
Robert  Komer  and  Meyer  Feldman,  in  charge  of  the  Middle  East  in  the 
White  House.  He  insisted  on  intimate  personal  involvement  in  the 
policy-making  and  conduct.  Early  during  his  term  of  office  he  prepared 
personal  letters  to  thirteen  Arab  leaders.20  He  continued  this  corre¬ 
spondence,  especially  with  Nasser,  throughout  his  presidency. 

Another  way  in  which  Kennedy  wanted  to  give  a  personal  imprint 
to  the  foreign  policy  was  to  appoint  noncareer  ambassadors  to  certain 
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key  countries  in  Afro-Asia,  notably  India,  Japan,  and  Egypt.  The  three 
men  selected  for  these  posts  (Kenneth  Galbraith,  Edwin  Reischauer, 
and  John  Badeau)  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  having  special  skills  or  ties 
with  the  countries  to  which  they  became  accredited.  An  Arabist  and 
former  missionary  in  Iraq,  John  Badeau  had  served  as  president  of  the 
American  University  at  Cairo  and,  later,  as  chief  executive  of  the  Near 
East  Foundation  before  becoming  ambassador  to  Egypt.  He  had  pub¬ 
licly  protested  Truman's  early  recognition  of  Israel,21  yet  this  did  not 
prevent  either  his  nomination  by  Kennedy  or  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.22 

Unless  there  is  a  question  of  relationships  between  Washington 
and  such  major  powers  as  Russia  or  the  principal  nato  allies,  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassadors  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  to  see  their  own  president  often. 
They  usually  report  to  the  secretary  of  state.  But  Ambassador  Badeau 
saw  President  Kennedy  five  times  on  consultation  during  the  two 
years  he  served  in  Egypt.  Obviously,  Kennedy  was  attaching  great 
importance  to  the  relations  with  Egypt,  and  during  those  talks  with 
Badeau  "he  was  very  specific.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to 
know  and  he  asked  specific  questions  about  the  Egyptian  situation  or 
about  President  Nasser  and  our  relationship,  and  he  wanted  specific 
answers."23 

The  first,  and  fundamental,  question  Kennedy  had  to  deal  with 
was  to  define  his  attitude  toward  Arab  nationalism  in  its  current 
phase.  The  nationalism  professed  by  the  new  Arab  leaders  (especially 
those  in  Egypt  and  Syria)  had  two  dimensions  deserving  America's 
attention:  it  reflected  a  revolt  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  against 
the  privileged  and  tradition-bound  ruling  groups,  and  it  was  Pan- Arab 
in  character.  In  the  early  stages  of  their  struggle  for  freedom  from 
Western  imperial  control,  individual  Arab  countries  had  developed 
local  nationalisms — Egyptian,  Syrian,  Iraqi,  etc. — but  once  their  inde¬ 
pendence  was  achieved,  a  new  type  of  Pan-Arab  nationalism  began  to 
emerge.  This  new  movement  even  coined  a  special  political  vocabu¬ 
lary  to  account  for  the  difference:  the  old  local  nationalism  was  to  be 
known  as  wataniyah  (patriotism)  from  the  word  watan,  meaning  a 
homeland  or  fatherland.  The  new  Pan-Arab  version  acquired  the  name 
of  qaumiyah  (nationalism)  from  the  word  qaum,  meaning  a  nation. 
Whereas  in  the  early,  pre-Nasser,  era  wataniyah  was  perceived  as  a 
virtue,  during  the  Nasser  period  it  began  to  be  seen  as  a  parochial 
obstacle  to  all-Arab  unity.  Consequently,  it  was  replaced  by  a  new 
expression,  iqlimiyah  (regionalism),  with  a  negative  connotation  in 
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terms  of  the  Pan-Arab  ideal,  because  the  "region"  (that  is,  a  country) 
was  being  contrasted  to  the  entire  "nation"  (extending  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Iran  to  the  Atlantic)  which  was  to  hold  primacy  in  Arab  loy¬ 
alties. 

Although  Kennedy  understood  the  implications  of  Pan-Arabism 
as  likely  to  lead  to  unions  of  two  or  more  states  and  thus  disturb  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  area,  he  was  prepared  to  deal  with  its  chief 
advocates,  notably  with  Nasser,  on  the  basis  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect.  In  fact,  following  a  procedure  usually  practiced  only  toward 
one's  close  allies,  he  made  a  point  of  informing  Nasser  in  advance  of 
certain  major  policy  moves  by  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  they 
affected  Egypt  directly.  Thus  in  the  summer  of  1962  the  U.S.  admin¬ 
istration  was  about  to  make  a  number  of  Skyhawk  missiles  available 
to  Israel.  Aware  that  this  decision  would  upset  Nasser,  he  sent  a 
special  envoy  to  Egypt  who,  in  Badeau's  company,  informed  Nasser  of 
the  impending  deal.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Alexandria.  Although 
Nasser  was  less  than  happy  to  learn  of  the  projected  sale,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  president's  gesture  by  saying,  "I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  I 
know  what's  going  to  happen."24  Moreover,  because  Nasser's  public 
reaction  to  the  Skyhawk  decision  remained  free  from  excessive  hos¬ 
tility,  the  general  Arab  response  to  it  was  relatively  quiet  and  devoid  of 
the  vehemence  usually  associated  with  such  occurrences.  Kennedy 
attributed  this  restraint  to  his  initiative  of  informing  Nasser.25 

Similarly,  when  in  1962  the  U.S.  government  decided  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  through  a  test  explosion  in  the  Pacific,  Ambassador 
Badeau,  on  Kennedy's  instructions,  took  the  news  to  Nasser  some 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  advance  even  though  this  event  was 
politically  and  geographically  remote  from  Egypt.  Nasser  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  president's  gesture.  And  again  it  produced 
political  dividends:  the  reaction  at  a  conference  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Nations  held  soon  thereafter  in  Yugoslavia  remained  free  from  the 
inflammatory  rhetoric  likely  to  ensue  had  Nasser  chosen  to  make  the 
United  States  his  special  target. 

The  most  important  act,  however,  designed  to  generate  goodwill 
toward  America  was  the  extension  to  Egypt  of  the  PL-480  Food  Pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  provided  for  deliveries  of  U.S.  food,  especially 
wheat,  to  certain  countries  in  return  for  payments  in  local  (as  a  rule 
nonconvertible)  currencies.  It  was  an  arrangement  very  beneficial  to 
recipient  governments  because  of  the  chronic  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
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change  from  which  they  suffered.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  the  beginnings 
of  the  PL-480  Program  could  be  traced  to  the  final  phases  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  when  the  wheat  deliveries  were  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  thawing  the  "deep-freeze"  in  U.S. -Egyptian  relations. 

Upon  his  advent  to  power  Kennedy  promptly  put  the  renewal  of 
the  PL-480  Program  for  Egypt  on  his  agenda.  At  home  it  was  not  an 
easy  project  to  carry  through.  There  were  elements  in  the  Congress 
who  opposed  the  program  because  they  saw  Nasser  as  a  troublemaker 
in  the  area,-  they  expected  political  concessions  from  him  in  return  for 
U.S.  food  assistance.  Other  opposition  came  from  certain  groups  and 
individuals  in  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  whose  judgment  was  that  Nasser  was  a  Communist  or  a  Soviet 
stooge.26  In  addition  a  number  of  legislators,  strongly  beholden  to 
Israel,  were  in  principle  hostile  to  any  move  signaling  an  improvement 
in  U.S. -Arab  relations. 

Despite  these  obstacles  the  administration  succeeded  in  having 
the  PL-480  renewed,  and  at  one  time  as  much  as  one-third  of  Egypt's 
wheat  consumption  came  from  this  program.  Although,  as  noted  ear¬ 
lier,  the  program  did  generate  a  measure  of  goodwill  toward  America, 
it  had  its  definite  weak  points.  As  Ambassador  Badeau  put  it,  "it  is 
really  bad  for  one  country  to  be  dependent  on  another  country  for  its 
food,  because  if  anything  happens  to  disturb  the  relationship,  if  food  is 
diminished,  then  the  sending  country  is  open  to  the  accusation  that  it 
is  using  the  lives  of  human  beings  and  empty  bellies  as  an  instrument 
of  diplomatic  pressure."27  Nevertheless,  despite  this  vulnerability,  the 
PL-480  Program  marked  an  important  step  toward  what  Badeau  de¬ 
scribed  as  "a  honeymoon  period  under  Kennedy"  in  the  U.S. -Egyptian 
relations. 

During  this  initial  happy  phase  Nasser  was  not  the  only  party  to 
show  restraint  and  civility  in  Cairo-Washington  relations.  The  United 
States  also  refrained  from  taking  advantage  of  Nasser's  difficulties. 
Nasser  had  suffered  a  truly  traumatic  experience  with  the  defection  of 
Syria  and  the  breakup  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  September  1961. 
The  U.S.  government  did  not  exploit  this  crisis  for  its  own  benefit.  It 
could  have  launched  a  major  propaganda  campaign  to  discredit  Nas¬ 
ser's  methods  of  control  in  Syria  and  to  join  its  voice  to  those  who 
claimed  with  derision  that  the  U.A.R.  was  a  misnomer  because  it  was 
neither  "united"  (but  ruled  by  Cairo)  nor  "Arab"  (but  overwhelmingly 
Egyptian,  that  is,  Nilotic-African)  nor  a  "republic"  (but  a  military 
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dictatorship).  In  fact,  even  after  the  rupture  with  Damascus  Nasser 
retained  for  Egypt  the  name  of  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  United 
States  continued  to  recognize  the  now  obsolete  appellation. 

In  listing  these  manifestations  of  mutual  goodwill,  we  should  also 
mention  Iraq  and  the  Iraq-Kuwait  crisis.  Although  the  Iraqi  revolution 
of  1958  had  owed  its  ideological  inception  to  the  combined  Nasserite 
and  Baath  party's  influence,  its  first  leader,  Abdul  Karim  Qassem, 
rather  soon  made  a  radical  volte-face,  abandoned  the  Pan-Arab  pro¬ 
gram,  and  proclaimed  his  country  to  be  "the  Eternal  Iraqi  Republic." 
Moreover,  during  this  initial  phase  he  found  common  cause  with  the 
Communists  to  launch  physical  attacks  on  the  Iraqi  Nasserites  and 
suppress  them  as  a  political  force  in  his  country.  This  undoubtedly 
constituted  a  blow  to  Nasser's  prestige  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated 
the  hollowness  of  some  of  his  Pan-Arab  slogans.  Again  here,  as  in 
Syria,  the  United  States  could  have  exploited  the  Cairo-Baghdad  rift. 
Instead,  during  both  Eisenhower's  second  term  and  Kennedy's  presi¬ 
dency  the  United  States  took  a  neutral  stance,  refusing  to  identify 
itself  with  the  enemies  of  Pan-Arabism. 

Similar  restraint,  but  not  absolute  neutrality,  was  practiced  by  the 
United  States  in  June  1961  when  Kuwait  attained  independence  from 
Britain.  Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  Kuwait's  sovereign 
status,  General  Qassem  laid  claim  to  its  entire  territory  on  behalf  of 
Iraq  and  sent  troops  to  its  borders  in  an  obviously  intimidating  move. 
The  rescue  operation  was  mounted  partly  by  Britain,  which  sent  some 
military  and  naval  units  to  the  scene,  and  partly  by  the  Arab  League. 
The  League  sponsored  a  collective  expedition  of  troops  from  a  number 
of  Arab  states,  including  the  U.A.R.,  to  protect  Kuwait  against  the 
expected  Iraqi  invasion.  Saudi  Arabia  also  sent  a  contingent  of  some 
500  troops  which,  owing  to  their  lack  of  preparedness,  were  carried  to 
Kuwait  on  trucks  borrowed  from  the  American-Arabian  Oil  Company 
(Aramco).  These  multinational  troops  remained  in  Kuwait  for  several 
months,  during  which  the  U.A.R.  broke  down  into  its  component 
parts,  necessitating  a  separation  of  Syrian  from  Egyptian  troops  under 
conditions  of  considerable  tension.  While  the  Kennedy  administration 
abstained  from  involving  the  United  States  directly  in  the  Kuwait-Iraq 
feud,  in  principle  it  favored  Kuwait's  independence  and  watched  with  a 
degree  of  concern  Iraq's  aggressive  behavior.  Thus  also,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  pronouncement  on  this  issue,  it  gave  its  implicit  approval  to 
Egyptian  participation  in  the  collective  Arab  force. 

As  of  the  fall  of  1962  the  "honeymoon"  relationship  between  the 
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United  States  and  Egypt  began  to  suffer  from  severe  strains  caused  by 
the  war  and  intervention  in  Yemen. 

THE  YEMEN  CRISIS 

On  September  26,  1962,  a  coup  d'etat  executed  in  Sana  by  army  of¬ 
ficers  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Abdullah  al-Sallal  brought  down 
the  Yemen  monarchy.  Yemen's  king,  Imam  Mohammed  al-Badr,  who 
had  only  a  week  earlier  succeeded  his  father,  Imam  Ahmed,  fled  the 
royal  palace  and  found  his  way  to  the  loyal  tribesmen  in  the  north. 
There  he  organized  and  launched  a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  new 
rulers  who  proclaimed  Yemen  to  be  a  republic.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  republican  officers  had  been  inspired  by  the  revolutionary 
slogans  emanating  from  Cairo,  it  has  not  been  proven  that  opera¬ 
tionally  Egypt  had  played  an  active  role  in  carrying  out  the  antiroyalist 
revolution.  However,  Nasser  did  not  feel  he  could  remain  passive 
toward  the  events  in  Yemen.  On  the  contrary,  the  Yemen  situation 
called  for  action  in  the  light  of  his  revised  Pan-Arab  ideology. 

Nasser's  ideological  adjustment  or  reformulation  could  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Initially  his  Pan-Arab  objectives  had  meant 
that  Egypt  under  his  leadership  should  strive  to  achieve  unity  of  the 
"Arab  nation"  by  promoting  unions  or  federations  among  the  Arab 
states.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Egypt  had  effected  a  merger  with  Syria 
in  1958.  But  the  union  broke  up  in  September  of  1961.  A  postmortem 
analysis  by  Nasser  of  the  causes  of  failure  brought  him  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  union  had  collapsed  because  the  ideology  and  social 
system  of  Syria  remained  different  from  that  of  Egypt  despite  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  administrative  and  military  structures  of  both  countries. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  rush  prematurely  into  political  unity  before  thor¬ 
oughly  preparing  the  ground  through  revolutionary  equalization  of 
conditions  in  the  countries  to  be  united.  Thus  a  new  slogan  arose: 
before  effecting  a  union,  it  is  mandatory  to  achieve  a  wahdat  al-hadaf, 
a  unity  of  goals.28  In  practice  it  meant  that  a  country  about  to  be 
united  with  Egypt  must  first  undergo  a  revolution  Egyptian-style;  in 
effect  Egypt's  revolution  was  to  be  exported.  The  reformulated  ideol¬ 
ogy  therefore  conveyed  the  idea  that  in  addition  to  its  unionist  goals 
Arab  nationalism  was  also  to  have  a  revolutionary  aspect. 

The  officers'  revolution  in  Yemen  thus  seemed  to  fit  perfectly  into 
the  new  revised  ideological  scheme.  And  indeed,  soon  after  assuming 
power  Sallal  and  his  associates  proclaimed  solidarity  and  admiration 
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for  Egypt's  revolution.  They  also  requested  help  in  their  struggle 
against  the  counterrevolutionary  tribal  forces  that  gained  in  strength 
as  the  days  went  by  and  seriously  threatened  the  republican  regime. 
Nasser  decided  to  respond  positively  and  soon  a  contingent  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  troops  landed  in  Yemen  to  join  forces  with  Sallal's  army.  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  some  controversy  whether  Nasser's  decision  should  be  seen 
as  a  gesture  of  a  Pan- Arab  leader,  honor-bound  to  assist  his  fellow  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  or  whether  it  was  a  deliberate  aggressive  move  planned  in 
advance  and  aimed  at  the  spread  of  the  revolution  and  Egypt's  imperial 
expansion  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

It  was  the  latter  version  that  was  adopted  by  the  royalist  govern¬ 
ments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  and  by  the  British  colonial  authori¬ 
ties  in  neighboring  Aden.  The  two  Arab  monarchies  feared  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  royalist  regime  in  Yemen  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  likely  to  affect  their  own  security.  Saudi  Arabia  in  particular 
saw  in  Nasser's  military  intervention  a  signal  of  his  limitless  ambi¬ 
tions  and  a  threat  to  both  its  own  oil  fields  and  its  survival  as  an 
independent  state.  Before  long,  Saudi  assistance  in  the  form  of  money, 
arms,  medicines,  and  other  supplies  began  flowing  to  the  royalist 
tribesmen  in  Yemen,  and  the  Saudi  kingdom  gave  shelter  and  hospi¬ 
tality  to  various  high-ranking  figures  of  the  Yemeni  monarchy,  includ¬ 
ing  in  due  time  the  deposed  Imam  himself.  Jordan  seconded  the  Saudi 
efforts  by  providing  a  limited  military  expertise  to  the  royalist  guer¬ 
rillas.  Within  a  few  weeks  what  began  as  a  revolution  in  Yemen  trans¬ 
formed  itself  into  a  prolonged  civil  war  and  foreign  intervention.  The 
Arab  Cold  War  degenerated  into  a  hot  one,  and  Yemen  began  to  be 
perceived  as  a  replay,  within  the  Arab  setting,  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
of  the  1930s,  where  the  forces  of  conservatism  clashed  in  mortal 
combat  with  the  forces  of  leftist  radicalism. 

The  conflict  in  Yemen  became  further  aggravated  when,  in  react¬ 
ing  to  the  flow  of  Saudi  supplies  to  the  royalists,  Egypt's  air  force 
bombed  certain  Saudi  Arabian  border  towns  (including  Najran)  that 
served  as  bases  from  which  Saudi  aid  was  channeled  to  northern 
Yemen.  These  air  raids  not  only  constituted  a  disturbing  extension  of 
the  war  to  the  Saudi  territory  but  also  posed  the  danger  of  an  American- 
Egyptian  confrontation  because  the  United  States  maintained  in  Saudi 
Arabia  a  number  of  military  aircraft  repeatedly  flying  over  the  country. 
To  convince  the  Saudis  of  America's  firm  intention  to  protect  them, 
American  airplanes  made  two  stunt-flying  demonstrations  over  Ri¬ 
yadh  and  Jeddah  in  early  December.29 
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Several  weeks  earlier  President  Kennedy  sought  to  give  an  addi¬ 
tional  reassurance  to  the  Saudis  by  addressing  a  letter  to  Crown  Prince 
and  Prime  Minister  Faisal  ben  Abdul  Aziz.  The  letter,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1962  (but  not  released  to  the  public  until  January  1963),  stated 
that  "Saudi  Arabia  can  depend  on  the  friendship  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  the  many  tasks  which  lie  before  it  in 
the  days  ahead."  Characteristically  for  the  "New  Frontier"  Kennedy 
orientation,  the  letter  made  America's  cooperation  implicitly  con¬ 
tingent  on  Saudi  Arabia's  internal  progressive  transformation:  "The 
United  States  has  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  the 
stability  and  progress  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Under  your  firm  and  enlight¬ 
ened  leadership  I  am  confident  Saudi  Arabia  will  move  ahead  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  path  of  modernization  and  reform  [emphasis  added — 
G.L.]  which  it  has  already  charted  for  itself.  In  pursuing  this  course 
you  can  be  assured  of  full  United  States  support  for  the  maintenance  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  integrity."30 

From  the  very  onset  of  the  war  the  United  States  had  to  face  two 
main  issues:  recognition  and  disengagement.  Logically,  recognition 
should  have  preceded  disengagement  but  in  reality  the  two  had  be¬ 
come  somewhat  interwoven,  at  least  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
conflict,  that  is,  the  last  quarter  of  1961.  It  was  necessary  to  decide 
whether  and  how  soon  to  recognize  the  new  regime  in  Yemen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  international  law,  a  government  issued  from  revolution  deserves 
recognition  if  it  is  in  effective  control  of  most  of  the  country's  territory. 
Under  the  conditions  of  civil  war  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  republican  rule:  the  war  was  of  a  guerrilla  type 
and  abounded  in  sudden  shifts  of  tribal  loyalties.  Moreover,  after  the 
initial  success  of  seizing  power  in  the  main  central  cities,  the  republi¬ 
cans  soon  faced  a  determined  highland  tribal  resistance  which  if  un¬ 
checked  might  well  end  in  royalist  victory.  This  was  indeed  the  reason 
Sallal  had  appealed  to  Nasser  for  help.  Early  recognition  of  the  republi¬ 
can  regime  might  thus  have  put  the  United  States  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  giving  an  implicit  accolade  to  a  government  whose  hold  on 
Yemen  was  problematical  and  lacking  popular  support. 

Nasser  and  his  radical-nationalist  followers  in  the  Arab  world 
were  anxious  to  see  an  early  American  recognition  of  Sallal's  govern¬ 
ment  because  of  the  symbolic  and  political  value  of  such  an  act. 
However,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  the  British  in  Aden  were  clearly 
opposed  to  recognition  lest  it  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  spread  of  revolu¬ 
tion  in  their  own  territories.  The  Saudis,  in  fact,  were  inclined  to  view 
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any  such  move  by  Washington  as  an  act  of  disloyalty  and  a  betrayal  of 
the  virtual  alliance  that  existed  between  them  and  the  United  States. 

Kennedy's  administration  had  to  consider  three  main  points  in 
this  connection:  (a)  it  wanted  to  stay  neutral  in  the  conflict;  (b)  it  was 
anxious  to  reassure  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  of  its  support  for  their 
security  and  territorial  integrity;  and  (c)  it  was  reluctant  to  jettison  its 
initial  favorable  stance  toward  the  "progressive"  and  modernizing 
trends  and  regimes  in  the  Arab  world.  These  three  goals,  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  one  another,  eventually  dictated  Washington's  policy  of 
recognition. 

The  road  chosen  was  to  be  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  republican  regime.  Too  early  a  recognition  was  bound  to 
provoke  a  crisis  in  Saudi-American  relations  and  possibly  undermine 
King  Saud's  position,  already  insecure  owing  to  internal  difficulties 
in  his  kingdom.  Excessive  delay  in  recognizing  Sallal's  government 
would  in  turn  complicate  U.S.  relations  with  Nasser  and  Arab  radicals 
everywhere.  Actually,  the  first  to  recognize  republican  Yemen  were 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  states  of  the  Communist  Bloc.  They  were 
followed  by  a  number  of  West  European  countries.  The  United  States 
delayed  the  recognition  until  Robert  Stookey,  the  American  charge 
d'affaires  in  Taiz  (Yemen's  temporary  capital),  "certified"  that  Sallal's 
government  was  in  effective  control  of  the  major  parts  of  the  country. 
Even  then  it  was  decided  in  Washington  that  certain  conditions  should 
be  attached  to  the  act  of  recognition.  These  were,  first,  that  the  new 
regime  would  officially  disclaim  any  aggressive  designs  against  the 
neighboring  countries  and,  second,  that  it  would  honor  the  interna¬ 
tional  obligations  undertaken  by  its  predecessor  government.  The  first 
condition  pertained  primarily  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  potential  target  of 
republican  hostility;  the  second  was  intended  as  a  reassurance  to  the 
British  that  the  Anglo- Yemeni  Treaty  of  Sana  of  1934,  which  upheld 
the  status  quo  in  the  Yemen- Aden  borderland,  would  be  respected. 

In  addition  to  these  two  formal  conditions  that  were  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Sallal  regime,  the  question  of  disengagement  between 
the  two  sides  in  the  Yemen  civil  war  was  also  raised  by  the  U.S. 
government.  Washington  sought  a  pledge  from  Nasser  that,  provided 
the  Saudis  would  stop  the  flow  of  their  supplies  to  the  royalists,  he 
would  withdraw  his  troops  from  Yemen. 

Negotiations  regarding  these  objectives  brought  about  statements 
from  the  Yemeni  republican  regime  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
respectively.  The  Yemen  republic  (a)  undertook  to  honor  its  "interna- 
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tional  obligations,  including  all  treaties  concluded  by  previous  govern¬ 
ments,  and  abide  by  the  charters  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Arab 
League";  (b)  declared  its  intention  to  live  in  peace  "with  all  our  neigh¬ 
bours"  while  enjoining  the  Yemenis  in  adjacent  areas  "to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens";  and  (c)  pledged  to  "concentrate  our  efforts  on  our 
internal  affairs."  The  United  States  accepted  these  promises  as  satis¬ 
fying  its  requirements  for  the  granting  of  recognition  and,  specifically, 
as  a  virtual  reaffirmation  of  the  1934  Anglo- Yemeni  Treaty  of  Sana.31 

In  a  proclamation  dated  December  18,  1962,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  confirmed  and  supported  "the  full  contents  of  the  communi¬ 
que  released  by  the  government  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic."  It  also 
declared  "its  willingness  to  undertake  a  reciprocal  expeditious  disen¬ 
gagement  and  phased  removal  of  its  troops  from  Yemen  as  Saudi  and 
Jordanian  forces  engaged  in  support  of  the  dethroned  King  are  removed 
from  the  frontier  areas  and  as  external  support,  including  Saudi  and 
Jordanian  support  of  the  Yemen  royalists,  is  terminated,  whenever  the 
government  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  should  make  such  a  re¬ 
quest."32 

Upon  receiving  these  pledges  from  Yemen  and  the  U.A.R.,  the 
United  States  extended,  on  December  19,  1962,  recognition  to  the 
Yemen  republic.  The  formal  document  of  recognition  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  both  above-mentioned  statements.  The  State  Department 
justified  its  decision  by  expressing  its  belief  that  "these  declarations 
provide  a  basis  for  terminating  the  conflict  over  Yemen."33 

The  act  of  recognition  was  not  free  of  controversy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  also  within  the  inner  councils  of  the  U.S.  government.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Britain  were  less  than  happy  about  the  decision, 
convinced  that  Washington  had  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  appeasing 
Nasser  and  suspecting  that,  in  return  for  this  advantage  and  American 
economic  aid,  Nasser  had  promised  to  tone  down  and  hush  his  anti- 
American  and  anti-Israeli  propaganda.  From  Ambassador  Badeau's 
memoirs  we  know  that  the  original  draft  of  the  Egyptian  declaration 
was  much  longer  and  full  of  revolutionary  bombast.  That  it  finally 
emerged  as  a  document  with  a  sober  and  restrained  language  was  a 
result  of  Badeau's  "deal"  with  Nasser's  plenipotentiary,  Vice  President 
Ali  Sabri.  Seeing  the  initial  Egyptian  draft,  Badeau  said  to  him:  "This 
won't  do  at  all.  It's  all  right  if  you  want  to  make  a  propaganda  state¬ 
ment,  but  don't  put  it  in  an  official  government  proclamation.  Why 
don't  you  make  a  proclamation  of  what  has  to  be  said  and  then  give  a 
press  interview  afterwards?  In  a  press  interview,  you  can  say  anything 
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about  the  Saudis  or  anybody  else  you  want  to,  but  it's  not  an  official 
document."34  Sabri  accepted  his  suggestion. 

It  seems  obvious  that  Nasser  was  determined  to  derive  the  max¬ 
imum  political  benefit  from  the  act  of  recognition.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  such  a  close  observer  of  the  Yemen  imbroglio  as  corre¬ 
spondent  Dana  A.  Schmidt,  after  considerable  debate  in  Washington 
over  recognition,  "the  day  was  carried  by  the  'New  Frontier'  element, 
who  were  anxious  to  prove  that  the  U.S.  is  not  necessarily  committed 
to  reactionary  anachronistic  regimes  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  anxious 
to  help  progressive  young  elements  who  are  the  wave  of  the  future."35 

It  appears,  however,  that  those  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
who  thought  that  recognition  would  bring  about  disengagement  and 
peace  were  in  for  a  considerable  disappointment.  This  was  so  because 
neither  of  the  two  principal  interventionist  parties — the  Egyptians 
and  the  Saudis — had  a  real  intention  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
conflict.  As  long  as  U.A.R.  troops  remained  in  Yemen  and  the  tribal- 
royalist  resistance  continued,  Saudi  Arabia  would  consider  any  cutoff 
of  supplies  to  its  Yemeni  allies  as  virtually  suicidal.  As  for  Egypt, 
Nasser  was  not  truly  interested  in  disengagement,  but  in  the  complete 
victory  and  entrenchment  of  the  republican  regime  in  Yemen;  this,  he 
well  knew,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  massive  Egyptian  mili¬ 
tary  engagement. 

Actually,  in  spite  of  his  declaration  of  peaceful  intentions  (of 
December  1 8)  Nasser  intensified  his  military  effort  in  Yemen.  Be¬ 
tween  December  30,  1962,  and  January  1,  1963,  Egyptian  high-altitude 
bombers  attacked  the  Saudi  border  cities  of  Najran  and  Jizan,  while 
republican-controlled  Radio  Sana  boasted  that  the  Yemen  Republic 
possessed  and  intended  to  use  modem  rockets  against  the  royal  pal¬ 
aces  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  Washington's  reaction  to  these  actions 
was  expressed  in  both  words  and  deeds.  The  State  Department  pub¬ 
licly  "deplored  these  incidents  which  threaten  to  expand  the  Yemen 
conflict"  and  reconfirmed  America's  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  integrity  by  releasing  Kennedy's  letter  of  October  25, 
1962,  to  Crown  Prince  Faisal.36  Simultaneously,  additional  jet  fight¬ 
ers,  a  destroyer,  and  paratroopers  were  sent  to  the  Saudi  Kingdom.  In 
spite  of  these  American  actions  a  number  of  Saudi  border  localities 
were  subjected  to  new  Egyptian  bombardments  between  February  and 
May  of  1963. 

Thus,  contrary  to  Washington's  optimistic  expectations,  not  only 
did  recognition  not  produce  the  desired  results,  but  following  it  the 
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number  of  Egyptian  troops  was  drastically  increased  in  Yemen.  Nas¬ 
ser's  failure  to  withdraw  his  forces  "annoyed  Kennedy  and  led  him  to 
regard  Nasser  as  completely  untrustworthy."37 

Although  the  administration's  attempt  to  establish  a  linkage  be¬ 
tween  recognition  and  disengagement  did  not  work,  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  separation  of  the  warring  parties  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  area  were  further  pursued.  In  fact,  not  only  was  the  Yemen  affair 
the  major  Middle  East  crisis  that  the  Kennedy  administration  had  to 
deal  with,  but  it  actually  dominated  U.S.  relations  with  Egypt  in  1963 
and  largely  thwarted  Kennedy's  grand  design  to  turn  Egypt's  energies 
inward.38 

Early  in  1963  the  United  States  began  utilizing  both  the  United 
Nations  and  its  own  diplomacy  to  resolve  the  Yemen  conflict.  Follow¬ 
ing  an  American  suggestion,  un  Secretary  General  U  Thant  sent  Ralph 
Bunche  as  his  special  representative  to  the  area  in  March.  Bunche 
visited  Sana  and  Cairo  but,  because  of  his  refusal  to  see  the  deposed 
Imam  and  his  royalist  followers,  was  denied  entry  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Bunche's  "fact-finding"  mission  was  not  conspicuous  for  its  neutral¬ 
ity.  Having  visited  Sallal  in  the  region  of  Yemen  freshly  "liberated"  by 
the  Egyptian  troops,  he  gave  a  press  interview  in  Cairo  in  which  he 
praised  Sallal's  regime  for  its  "earnestness  [and]  seriousness  of  pur¬ 
pose"  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Republic  of  Yemen  should 
be  given  all  possible  assistance  to  stop  further  (Saudi)  "infiltration."39 

Concurrently  President  Kennedy  dispatched  to  the  area  a  non¬ 
career  envoy,  Ambassador  Ellsworth  T.  Bunker,  as  his  personal  emis¬ 
sary,  with  the  task  of  securing  a  disengagement  agreement.  Bunker's 
mission  was  initiated  by  the  policy  directive  of  the  National  Security 
Council  of  February  27,  1963,  written  by  two  presidential  assistants, 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  Robert  Komer.  According  to  it,  "Operation  Hard 
Surface"  was  to  pledge  American  protection  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Saudi  cessation  of  aid  to  the  royalists;  this  in  turn  was  to 
induce  Nasser  to  stop  his  military  intervention  in  Yemen. 

Like  Bunche — hence  also  compromising  his  neutrality  to  some 
extent — Bunker  did  not  consult  the  Yemeni  royalist  party.  His  two 
visits  in  Riyadh  were  not  free  from  tension:  by  attempting  to  link 
American  security  guarantees  to  Saudi  pledges  of  reform  (as  adum¬ 
brated  in  Kennedy's  October  letter  to  Faisal),  he  irritated  the  crown 
prince,  who  rather  angrily  asked  about  the  exact  extent  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  defend  his  country.  It  appears  that  Bunker  faced  a 
dilemma  in  answering  Faisal's  question  because  the  original  directive 
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for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  "attack  and  destroy"  foreign  planes  violating 
the  Saudi  air  space  had  been  weakened  to  provide  merely  for  self- 
defense  if  American  aircraft  were  attacked.  In  fact,  Bunker  chose  to 
ignore  the  change  in  the  directive  and  gave  Faisal  the  original  version. 

Ultimately,  having  visited  Riyadh,  Sana,  and  Cairo,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  disengagement  agreement,  which  was  delivered  to 
Washington  and  the  un  secretary  general  by  April  1 3.  By  virtue  of  this 
agreement  the  Saudis  undertook  to  stop  their  aid  to  the  deposed  Imam 
and  to  deny  further  use  of  their  territory  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  royalists 
or  as  a  base  for  attack  against  their  enemies.  In  return  Egypt  pledged  to 
start  a  phased  withdrawal  of  its  troops  and  to  desist  from  punitive 
actions  against  the  royalists  and  the  territory  of  Saudi  Arabia.  More¬ 
over,  the  governments  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  U.A.R.,  and  the  Republic  of 
Yemen  agreed  to  allow  a  team  of  un  observers  to  gain  access  to  all  the 
regions  necessary  to  ensure  compliance.40 

Although  it  is  far  from  assured,  certain  commentators  and  chron¬ 
iclers  of  the  Yemen  conflict  were  of  the  opinion  that  had  this  team  of 
observers  been  sent  to  Yemen  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement,  disengagement  would  have  become  a  reality.  According  to 
Badeau,  the  idea  of  dispatching  to  the  scene  a  quickly  assembled  force 
of  U.S.  military  observers  (from  missions  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Libya) 
was  discussed  in  Washington  but  abandoned  in  favor  of  entrusting  the 
task  to  the  United  Nations.41  But  organizing  and  dispatching  an  inter¬ 
national  observer  force  (under  the  Swedish  General  Carlsson  von 
Horn,  chief  of  the  Palestine  Truce  Supervisory  Organization)  suffered 
considerable  delays.  It  was  only  in  July  1963  that  the  un  Yemen  Obser¬ 
vation  Mission  began  functioning  in  the  area.  It  numbered  merely  200 
men  and  was  hampered  in  its  task  by  the  difficult  terrain,  the  lack  of 
adequate  support  from  the  un,  and  by  the  un  secretariat's  ban  on  any 
contact  with  the  royalists.  Dismayed,  General  von  Horn  tendered  his 
resignation  in  August  1963  and  the  un  mission  formally  ended  its 
functions  on  September  4,  1964.  Compliance  of  the  parties  with  the 
agreement  was  spotty  but  initially  rather  satisfactory,  especially  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  As  for  Egypt,  it  appeared  that  while  some  of  its  military 
units  were  being  withdrawn,  others  were  being  sent  to  replace  them. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  difficulties  encountered  by  un  observers  in 
performing  their  mission  were  mounting,  violations  of  the  agreement 
became  more  pronounced.  Despite  strong  reinforcements  sent  to  Ye¬ 
men  by  the  Egyptians,  the  warfare  acquired  a  very  mobile  character, 
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with  Egyptian  and  royalist  offensives  and  counteroffensives  and  ter¬ 
ritories  lost  and  regained.  By  the  winter  of  1963-64  the  royalists 
succeeded  in  recapturing  most  of  the  areas  lost  to  the  Egyptians  during 
the  spring  of  1963. 

By  the  end  of  the  Kennedy  presidency,  with  his  tragic  death  on 
November  22,  1963,  it  was  clear  that  all  the  disengagement  efforts, 
whether  sponsored  by  the  un  or  Washington,  had  failed  and  the  civil 
war  and  foreign  intervention  continued  with  even  greater  intensity 
than  at  the  beginning. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  ask  whether  the 
collapse  of  the  disengagement  efforts  signified  also  the  failure  of  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  in  the  Yemen  crisis.  To  answer  this  question  one  should 
take  account  of  the  primary  American  objectives  when  the  war  and 
foreign  intervention  began.  These  were  to  localize  the  war  so  it  would 
not  engulf  a  wider  area,  to  prevent  a  major  Egyptian-Saudi  armed 
conflict  that  might  call  for  substantial  U.S.  military  involvement,  to 
protect  the  stability  and  integrity  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  safeguard  the 
Persian  Gulf  oil  resources  from  disruption  and  sabotage.  Through  a 
combination  of  diplomacy  and  limited — and  rather  symbolic — mili¬ 
tary  demonstration  (U.S.  Air  Force  flights  over  Saudi  cities),  these 
fundamental  objectives  were  attained.  Two  subsidiary  objectives  could 
also  be  mentioned:  to  prevent  the  "satellization"  of  Yemen  by  Egypt, 
which  endangered  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  area,  and  to  discourage  Nasser  from  turning  his  energies 
toward  foreign  adventures  at  the  expense  of  Egypt's  internal  develop¬ 
ment.  These  two  objectives  were  not  achieved,  but  from  the  American 
point  of  view  they  were  secondary  and  did  not  immediately  involve 
U.S.  vital  interests. 

Following  Kennedy's  death  and  the  departure  of  the  un  observers, 
external  efforts  to  produce  disengagement  subsided,  and  the  Yemen 
imbroglio  was  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab  governments  and 
the  Arab  League.  Their  endeavors  to  restore  peace  were  punctuated  by 
a  series  of  conferences  and  agreements  that  were  no  more  successful 
than  the  combined  American  and  un  initiatives.  The  decisive  turn 
occurred  in  1967  following  the  defeat  of  Egypt  at  the  hands  of  the 
Israelis,  a  sobering  fact  that  compelled  Nasser  to  withdraw  from  Ye¬ 
men  and  led  to  the  Arab  summit  meeting  in  Khartoum  in  late  August 
1967.  That  meeting  produced  a  peace  settlement  based  on  evacuation 
of  U.A.R.  forces  and  the  recognition  of  the  republican  regime  in  Ye- 
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men.  These  events  took  place  during  the  Lyndon  Johnson  presidency, 
during  which  America's  involvement  in  Yemeni  affairs  was  virtually 
nonexistent. 


CONCLUSION 

During  his  brief  presidency  Kennedy  had  to  face  three  sets  of  issues  in 
the  Middle  East:  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Arab-Israeli  feud;  the 
security  of  the  non-Arab  Northern  Tier;  and  the  American-Arab  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  Arab  Cold  War.  These  issues  were  not  of  equal  ur¬ 
gency.  Paradoxically,  the  dominant  issue  in  terms  of  long-range  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  area — the  Arab-Israeli  feud — was  during  Kennedy's  term 
the  least  urgent.  His  approach  to  it  was  to  reaffirm,  through  special 
emissaries,  arms  sales  and  frequent  communications,  America's  com¬ 
mitment  to  Israel's  security.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  reassure  Arab 
leaders  of  his  concern  for  the  Palestinian  refugees,  thereby  demon¬ 
strating  his  lack  of  awareness  that  the  Palestinian  question  was  one  of 
frustrated  nationalism  rather  than  of  mere  relief  for  the  dwellers  of 
refugee  camps. 

Kennedy's  policy  toward  the  Northern  Tier  was  broadly  one  of 
continuation  of  the  previous  administrations'  policies:  involvement 
in  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (Cento)  and  support  for  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Turkey  and  Iran.  Into  this  generally  uneventful  period  the 
Cuban  crisis  introduced  a  jarring  note,  namely  Russia's  demand  that 
U.S.  Jupiter  missiles  should  be  removed  from  Turkey.  To  avoid  a  new 
complication  with  the  Soviets  the  president  chose  a  compromise  solu¬ 
tion:  while  refusing  to  include  the  Jupiter  missiles  in  the  formal 
agreement  regarding  Cuba,  he  privately — through  his  brother  Rob¬ 
ert — pledged  that  they  would  be  removed,  and  he  kept  his  promise. 

The  greatest  challenges  of  Kennedy's  presidency  were  centered  on 
the  Arab  world.  His  initial  approach  was  one  of  idealism  and  opti¬ 
mism:  he  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  America's  excessive  reliance  (as  he 
saw  it)  on  traditionalist  regimes  and  to  encourage  modernization  and 
reform  by  his  friendly  overtures  and  assistance  to  progressive  and 
revolutionary  forces  and  regimes  in  the  Arab  world.  To  counterbalance 
the  prudent  conservatism  of  the  professionals  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  freely  resorted  to  the  services  of  noncareer  ambassadors  and 
his  political  appointees  in  the  White  House.  While  thus  searching  for  a 
new  formula  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  Arabs,  he  succeeded  to  a  certain 
extent  in  erasing  America's  close  identification  with  Arab  traditional- 
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ists.  But  his  endeavors  to  form  friendships  with  the  "progressives" — 
largely  represented  by  Nasser  and  his  followers — produced  only  am¬ 
bivalent  results.  In  fact,  Kennedy's  initial  optimism  in  this  respect 
suffered  a  rude  shock  with  the  war  in  Yemen.  That  war  rather  elo¬ 
quently  demonstrated  that  it  was  unrealistic  to  expect  radical  leaders 
who  attained  power  riding  the  crest  of  anticolonial  revolution  to  show 
the  restraint  and  maturity  demanded  by  true  statesmanship.  These 
leaders  proved  to  be  much  more  adept  at  engaging  in  foreign  adven¬ 
tures,  including  subversion  and  military  expansion,  than  in  concen¬ 
trating  on  domestic  development. 

To  be  sure,  a  broadly  similar  observation  could  be  made  regarding 
certain  authoritarian  rulers  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  (King 
Farouk,  Nuri  Said,  King  Saud,  to  some  extent  the  shah).  In  their 
stubborn  attachment  to  obsolete  social  notions  and  their  pursuit  of 
personal  ambitions  or  dynastic  goals,  they  had  rejected  their  peoples' 
demands  for  political  participation  and  had  thus  failed  to  achieve 
statesmanlike  balance  and  sound  judgment,  eventually  leading  to 
their  downfall.  But  these  were  not  the  leaders  who  either  were  in 
control  or  who  claimed  primacy  in  Kennedy's  decision-making  during 
his  brief  term. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  Kennedy  was  critical  of  Eisen¬ 
hower's  legacy  which  had  put  American-Egyptian  relations  into  "an 
ice-box."  Despite  some  initial  successes  in  producing  a  "thaw,"  by  the 
end  of  the  Kennedy  presidency  the  Cairo-Washington  relationship  had 
reached  a  point  of  considerable  distrust  and  irritation.  The  abrupt  end 
of  his  presidential  career  did  not  permit  the  inevitable  maturing  of  a 
number  of  issues  in  the  Middle  East  during  his  lifetime.  In  retrospect 
his  presidency  could  boast  of  no  resounding  successes,  but  it  did  avoid 
major  disasters. 


4-  The  Johnson  Presidency 


In  foreign  affairs  Lyndon  Johnson's  was  not  a  happy  presidency.  During 
his  term  of  office  the  United  States  became  embroiled  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  produced  many  adverse  reactions  abroad,  proved  deeply 
divisive  at  home,  burdened  the  country's  economy,  and,  because  of 
self-imposed  constraints,  was  ultimately  doomed  to  failure.  Vietnam, 
moreover,  tended  to  overshadow  many  other  important  sectors  of 
foreign  policy,  as  a  result  of  which  they  did  not  receive  the  attention 
they  deserved.  The  African  continent  was  shaken  by  the  troubles  in 
the  Congo,  a  strategic  country  that  came  close  to  being  captured  by  the 
pro-Soviet  faction.  In  the  Caribbean  there  were  upheavals  in  Panama 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  latter  resulting  in  American  inter¬ 
vention.  More  importantly,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(nato)  experienced  serious  strains  following  President  de  Gaulle's 
decision  to  withdraw  from  it  and  remove  its  headquarters  from  France. 
In  addition,  President  Johnson's  personal  relations  with  Britain's  La¬ 
bour  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  lost  the  closeness  and  cordiality 
that  characterized  the  Anglo-American  relationship  during  Macmil¬ 
lan's  premiership.  In  the  area  of  the  Middle  East  Johnson's  presidency 
was  punctuated  by  two  major  crises:  the  Cyprus  dispute  and  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1967,  both  of  which  contributed  to  serious  deterioration 
of  America's  position  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's  life  before  his  advent  to  the  country's 
highest  office  had  not  been  noted  for  experience  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  an  energetic  and  skillful  Texas  politician  who  made  his  mark  as  an 
outstanding  congressional  leader,  but  as  vice  president  he  was  kept  out 
of  the  decision-making  process,  especially  in  foreign  policy.  Conscious 
of  the  attributes  of  power  and  not  reluctant  to  use  it,  Johnson  never  felt 
at  ease  with  the  sophisticated  members  of  the  eastern  establishment, 
unable  to  forget  his  educational  background — the  Southwest  State 
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Teachers  College — contrasting  with  the  Ivy  League  degrees  held  by 
some  of  his  White  House  and  cabinet  associates. 

As  president,  he  relied  a  good  deal  on  the  erudition  and  advice  of 
these  members  of  the  country's  intellectual  and  political  elite,  partly 
inherited  from  Kennedy  and  partly  selected  by  himself.  His  principal 
foreign  policy  adviser  was  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  a  man  with 
extensive  experience  in  Far  Eastern  affairs,  with  Under  Secretary 
George  Ball  acting  as  an  alter  ego  whenever  Rusk  was  away  from 
Washington.  MacGeorge  Bundy  served  as  national  security  adviser — 
an  important  position,  but  in  Johnson's  time  not  yet  elevated  to  the 
level  of  influence  characteristic  of  Henry  Kissinger's  and  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski's  subsequent  tours  of  duty.  The  president  as  a  rule  gave 
considerable  latitude  to  his  advisers  to  develop  ideas  and  formulate 
policies,  but  he  firmly  insisted  on  being  fully  informed  and  on  reserv¬ 
ing  the  final  decisions  to  himself.  Moreover,  not  unlike  Franklin  Roo¬ 
sevelt,  Johnson  had  a  penchant  for  using  personal  emissaries,  some¬ 
times  selected  from  outside  the  regular  bureaucracy,  on  more  difficult 
missions,  especially  when  faced  with  a  complex  crisis. 

With  regard  to  the  Middle  East  it  is  far  from  clear  how  much 
Johnson  knew  of  that  area's  history  or  understood  its  politics.  It  is 
also  uncertain  whether,  considering  his  background,  he  had  any  emo¬ 
tional,  social,  or  economic  ties  to  either  Jewish  or  Arab  communities. 
As  a  political  figure  he  was  aware  of  the  power  of  ethnic  lobbies  in  the 
American  political  process  and,  on  certain  occasions,  was  inclined  to 
link  domestic  politics  to  the  foreign  policy  decision-making.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  in  his  personnel  appointments  to  higher  offices,  such  as  the 
White  House  staff  or  the  American  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
Johnson  was  not  oblivious  to  their  effects  on  the  attitudes  of  certain 
ethnic  constituencies. 

Upon  his  assumption  of  the  presidency  Johnson  did  not  launch 
any  new  program  for  the  Middle  East  that  would  radically  differ  from 
Kennedy's  policies.  These  policies  were  noted  for  the  cultivation  of 
alliance  relationships  with  the  Northern  Tier,  that  is,  Iran  and  Turkey, 
with  its  Greek  and  Pakistani  extensions;  for  a  protective  attitude 
toward  Israel;  for  fairly  close  links  with  oil-producing  Saudi  Arabia 
and  pro-Western  Jordan;  and  for  a  correct  but  somewhat  reserved  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Arab  radical  camp  exemplified  by  such  revolutionary 
regimes  as  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq. 

Preoccupied  as  he  was  with  the  promotion  of  his  domestic  pro- 
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gram — the  Great  Society — and  with  the  Vietnam  war,  the  president 
was  caught  basically  unprepared  by  the  fast-developing  crises  in  Cy¬ 
prus  in  1964  and  in  Arab-Israeli  relations  in  1967.  Both  were  of  consid¬ 
erable  magnitude  in  terms  of  America's  security  and  her  general  politi¬ 
cal  position  in  the  region:  the  first  because  of  its  effect  on  the  integrity 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  the  second  because  of  its  impact  on 
the  totality  of  Arab-American  relations. 

THE  CYPRUS  CRISIS 

Subjected  to  British  control  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  and 
proclaimed  a  Crown  Colony  in  1925,  Cyprus  became  an  area  of  con¬ 
flict  in  the  period  following  World  War  II.  Its  Greek  majority — some  80 
percent  of  the  population — was  striving  to  achieve  one  of  two  objec¬ 
tives:  either  enosis  (union  with  Greece)  or  independence.  These  objec¬ 
tives  were  resisted  by  the  island's  Turkish  minority  which,  already  in 
an  underdog  position,  feared  suppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
Officially,  the  problem  was  resolved  in  1959  by  the  London-Zurich 
Accords,  whereby  Cyprus  was  proclaimed  a  separate  state  whose  con¬ 
stitution  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  Britain,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The 
constitution  explicitly  rejected  enosis-,  provided  for  a  Greek  Cypriot 
president  and  a  Turkish  Cypriot  vice  president,  a  30  percent  Turkish 
Cypriot  share  in  the  civil  service,  a  40  percent  participation  in  the 
army,  and  separate  Greek  and  Turkish  city  councils;  and  stipulated  the 
right  of  intervention  by  the  guarantor  powers  should  any  of  these 
provisions  be  substantially  violated. 

The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  London-Zurich  Accords  before 
serious  differences  began  to  divide  the  Greek  and  Turkish  commu¬ 
nities  in  Cyprus.  The  fundamental  cause  of  disagreements  was  the 
propaganda  for  enosis  emanating  from  the  veteran  hero  of  the  Cypriot 
struggle  against  British  colonial  control,  Colonel  George  Grivas,  then 
resident  in  Greece.  The  president  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Makarios, 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  1959  Accords,  clearly  favored  the  aggressive 
and  chauvinist  line  pursued  by  the  island's  Greek  majority,  and  dis¬ 
regarded  those  provisions  that  guaranteed  the  Turkish  minority  fair 
representation  in  the  civil  service.  The  Turkish  Cypriots  felt  less 
favored  or  deprived  of  the  many  public  services  the  Greeks  enjoyed, 
such  as  adequate  access  to  water  and  power,  housing,  and  educational 
facilities.  Similarly,  the  views  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  clashed  over  the 
structure  of  the  small  Cypriot  army:  while  the  island's  vice  president, 
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Dr.  Fazil  Kuchuk,  insisted  that  the  40  percent  of  the  military  force 
stipulated  to  be  Turkish  by  the  London-Zurich  agreements  should  be 
set  up  separately  from  the  Greek  units,  Makarios  stood  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  force.  Furthermore,  Makarios  was  hostile  to  the  idea  of  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  separate  (Greek  and  Turkish)  city  coun¬ 
cils  for  the  island's  cities  and  townships.  There  were  also  deep  differ¬ 
ences  over  foreign  policy:  the  Turkish  minority  favored  friendly  ties 
with  nato  and  the  West  in  general,  while  Makarios  was  drawing  closer 
to  the  nonaligned  nations  of  Afro-Asia  and  fo  Moscow. 

In  this  tense  situation  of  mutual  animosity  any  act  or  occurrence 
likely  to  inflame  popular  feelings  was  certain  to  trigger  an  explosion. 
This  is  precisely  what  happened  when  on  December  5,  1963,  President 
Makarios  sent  a  message  to  the  British,  Greek,  and  Turkish  govern¬ 
ments  that  he  had  decided  to  abolish  the  70:30  ethnic  proportion  in 
the  civil  service  and  unify  the  hitherto  separate  city  councils.  Maka- 
rios's  action,  definitely  in  violation  of  the  London-Zurich  Accords, 
signified  a  unilateral  repudiation  of  the  Cyprus  constitution.  An  ac¬ 
tual  outbreak  of  violence  soon  followed:  on  December  21,  Greek 
Cypriots  attacked  a  Turkish  quarter  in  the  island's  capital,  Nicosia, 
killing  some  300  men,  women,  and  children.  A  civil  war  began,  pitting 
the  better  armed  and  better  organized  Greek  majority  against  the 
weaker  Turkish  minority. 

Alarmed  by  the  threat  to  the  safety  of  her  ethnic  brethren  and  by 
the  specter  of  union  between  Cyprus  and  Greece,  Turkey  reacted  with 
firmness  but  within  the  bounds  imposed  by  the  London-Zurich  agree¬ 
ments.  These  stipulated  that  the  guarantor  powers  (Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Britain)  could  take  unilateral  action  to  redress  violations  if  joint 
efforts  proved  ineffective.  And  indeed,  Turkey  first  sent  urgent  mes¬ 
sages  to  London  and  Athens  to  cooperate  in  restraining  the  Greek 
Cypriots  from  attacking  the  Turkish  minority.  Only  when  joint  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  guarantor  powers  were  dismissed  by  the  Greek  Cypriots 
did  Turkey  order  her  jet  fighters  to  fly  low  over  Nicosia  to  warn  that, 
unless  the  killing  stopped,  further  military  action  was  likely.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  movements  of  the  Turkish  navy  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  the  landing  of  Turkish  troops  in 
Cyprus.  The  military  moves  were  accompanied  by  diplomatic  action: 
Turkey  sent  appeals  to  President  Johnson  and  certain  other  heads  of 
Western  states  to  intervene  to  stop  violence  in  the  island. 

January  1964  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  intensive  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  involving  Washington,  London,  Ankara,  Athens, 
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Nicosia,  and  the  United  Nations.  United  States'  diplomacy  was  mostly 
conducted  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  who  consulted  not 
only  with  his  immediate  superior,  Secretary  Dean  Rusk,  but  also 
directly  with  President  Johnson.  It  was  apparent  from  the  outset  that 
both  the  British  and  the  Turks  wanted  to  involve  the  United  States  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict:  the  British  because,  having 
relinquished  their  control  over  Cyprus,  they  were  reluctant  to  assume 
new  burdens  in  this  troubled  island  and  the  Turks  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  only  a  strong  American  posture  could  be  decisive  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  solution. 

Initial  conversations  between  Under  Secretary  Ball  and  the  British 
ambassador  to  Washington,  Sir  David  Ormsby-Gore,  made  it  clear  that 
Britain  wanted  to  share  the  Cyprus  problem  with  nato  and  within 
this  framework  expected  to  ensure  special  cooperation  with  Wash¬ 
ington  and  American  participation  in  a  nato  force  to  be  sent  to  Cy¬ 
prus.1  The  ambassador  also  expressed  Britain's  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  dispatching  a  United  Nations  force  to  the  scene.  Such  a  force  was 
certain  to  encounter  delays  in  being  formed  and,  moreover,  it  might 
give  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  un  member,  an  opportunity  to  meddle  in 
the  conflict. 

Following  these  consultations,  Ball  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson.  Stevenson 
warned  Ball  to  expect  the  worst  from  the  Cyprus  president,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Makarios,  in  whose  residence  he  had  spent  a  few  days  during 
the  "troubles"  and  whom  he  regarded  with  utter  contempt.  "The 
Archbishop  was,"  he  said,  "a  wicked,  unreliable  conniver  who  con¬ 
cealed  his  venality  under  the  sanctimonious  vestments  of  a  religious 
leader;  the  only  way  to  deal  with  Makarios  .  .  .  was  by  'giving  the  old 
bastard  absolute  hell.'  "2 

On  January  25  Ball  brought  the  Cyprus  question  to  the  attention 
of  President  Johnson.  The  president  was  at  first  reluctant  to  see  the 
United  States  involved  in  the  crisis,  "but  he  quickly  grasped  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  the  Cyprus  problem  and  directed  me  to  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  solution."3  Acting  on  this  instruction,  Ball  came  forth  with 
the  suggestion  of  an  international  force  that  would  include  American 
and  British  contingents,  a  pledge  from  Turkey  and  Greece  not  to 
intervene  in  Cyprus  for  three  months,  and  the  appointment  of  a  nato 
mediator.  U.S.  troops  were  not  to  exceed  1,200  men. 

Time  was  of  the  essence:  on  January  28  the  Turkish  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  Ismet  Inonii,  informed  the  U.S.  ambassador  in  Ankara,  Raymond 
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Hare,  that  unless  the  United  States  gave  an  answer  to  the  Turkish  re¬ 
quest  for  help  by  the  next  morning,  Turkey  would  invade  Cyprus  to 
protect  the  Turkish  Cypriot  minority.  Moreover,  Ball's  proposal,  leaked 
prematurely,  was  promptly  rejected  by  Makarios.  The  archbishop 
made  it  known  that  he  opposed  any  plan  based  on  nato  mediation  and 
intervention  and  that  instead  he  favored  the  approach  through  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  same  time  violence  in  Cyprus  intensified,  and 
on  February  4  a  bomb  (presumably  planted  by  Greek  extremists)  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Nicosia. 

The  polarization  of  attitudes  toward  the  peace  initiative  and  the 
aggravation  of  conditions  in  Cyprus  itself  led  President  Johnson  to 
instruct  Ball  to  proceed  to  the  concerned  capitals  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  conflict  with  the  principal 
decision-makers. 

On  February  8  Ball  started  his  intensive  shuttle  diplomacy — an 
odyssey  that  began  in  London  and  led  to  Ankara,  Athens,  Cyprus,  and 
again  to  Ankara  and  London.  In  the  course  of  these  visits  the  positions 
of  the  feuding  parties  became  crystallized.  Turkey  was  above  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  formula  that  would  bring  an  effective  international  peace¬ 
keeping  force  to  Cyprus,  prevent  enosis  with  Greece,  and  protect 
the  Turkish  minority.  She  was  thus  prepared  to  accept  the  British- 
American  plan  for  a  nato  force.  According  to  Ball,  Turkish  views  had 
to  be  taken  seriously  because  Turkey  had  "a  strong  and  responsible 
government."  This  contrasted  with  a  virtual  absence  of  government  in 
Greece,  under  the  weak  leadership  of  Premier  Ioannis  Paraskevopou- 
los,  from  whom  Ball  was  not  able  to  secure  any  commitment. 

But  the  contrast  with  a  positive  and  responsible  Turkish  position 
was  even  greater  in  Cyprus,  where  Ball,  accompanied  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Joseph  Sisco,  discussed  the  crisis  with  Makarios.  Ball  fully 
shared  Adlai  Stevenson's  impression  of  the  Cypriot  president.  He  de¬ 
scribed  Makarios  as  "devious"  and  as  "a  tough,  cynical  man  of  fifty- 
four  far  more  suited  to  temporal  command  than  spiritual  inspiration" 
who  "gave  nothing  away."4  Makarios  reiterated  his  opposition  to  any 
NATO-based  plan  and  pronounced  himself  definitely  in  favor  of  the 
United  Nations.  "That  meant,"  wrote  Ball,  "that  Makarios'  central 
interest  was  to  block  off  Turkish  intervention  so  that  he  and  his  Greek 
Cypriotes  could  go  on  happily  massacring  Turkish  Cypriotes.  Ob¬ 
viously  we  would  never  permit  that."5  Ball  was  further  outraged  by 
Makarios's  "amused  tolerance"  when  discussing  with  him  the  just- 
perpetrated  massacre  of  fifty  Turkish  Cypriots  by  the  Greeks  in  Lim- 
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assol  and  warned  him  that  the  world  would  not  accept  passively  the 
transformation  of  Cyprus  into  the  archbishop's  "private  abattoir."  He 
confirmed  his  view  of  Makarios  in  a  cable  to  President  Johnson  by 
stating  that  "the  Greek  Cypriotes  do  not  want  a  peace-keeping  force; 
they  just  want  to  be  left  alone  to  kill  Turkish  Cypriotes."6 

The  archbishop's  adamant  rejection  of  a  nato  role  convinced  Ball 
that  if  any  international  force  was  to  restore  peace  in  Cyprus  it  would 
have  to  be  done  under  un  auspices.  On  his  second  visit  to  Ankara  he 
persuaded  the  reluctant  Premier  Inonii  to  accept  this  alternative,  al¬ 
beit  Inonii  warned  him  that  if  more  violence  occurred  against  the 
Turkish  minority,  Turkey  would  have  to  act  on  her  own. 

As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  on  his  way  back  home  via 
London  Ball  proposed  a  new — interim — plan  that  would  call  for  a  joint 
intervention  of  three  guarantor  powers  (Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey) 
not  requiring  the  consent  of  Makarios,  whom  he  considered  as  an 
impediment  in  the  peace-seeking  process.  Such  a  force  would  operate 
through  joint  patrols  pending  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  proposal,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  British,  who  insisted  on 
divesting  themselves  of  further  responsibility  for  Cyprus. 

Back  in  Washington  in  mid-February  Ball  reported  directly  to  the 
president.  Johnson  accepted  the  conclusion  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  only  remaining  course  for  the  United  States  was  to  resort 
to  the  un  peacekeeping  machinery.  On  February  17  Ball  announced 
that  he  and  the  president  had  agreed  that  a  settlement  in  Cyprus  was 
"essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world."7  America's  basic  policy  was  to 
avoid  taking  sides  but,  because  of  the  explosive  potential  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  to  work  actively  for  a  peaceful  solution.  As  seen  in  Washington, 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  Cyprus  problem  were  identified  as  (a)  a 
possible  outbreak  of  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  with  a  destruc¬ 
tive  impact  on  nato's  Mediterranean  flank  and  (b)  the  prospect  of  an 
alignment  of  Cyprus  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  were,  indeed,  grow¬ 
ing  signs  of  rapprochement  between  Makarios  and  Moscow.  As  early 
as  February  7,  in  letters  to  President  Johnson  and  other  nato  lead¬ 
ers,  Premier  Khrushchev  endorsed  Makarios's  rejection  of  a  nato- 
sponsored  intervention  by  asking  that  nato  powers  refrain  from  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cyprus.  Moreover,  toward  the  end  of 
that  month  a  direct  airline  connection  was  inaugurated  between  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Nicosia.  A  likely  extension  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  island 
was  repeatedly  stressed  by  Turkey,  whose  foreign  minister,  Feridun 
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Erkin,  warned  that  Cyprus  could  become  the  "Cuba  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean."8 

Thus  the  United  Nations  entered  the  scene.  On  March  5,  1964, 
the  Security  Council  decided  to  create  the  United  Nations  Force  in 
Cyprus  (unficyp)  to  be  composed  of  troops  from  Canada,  Ireland, 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Britain.  An  Indian,  Lieutenant  General  Prem 
Singh  Gyani,  was  named  its  commander,  and  later  in  March  Finland's 
ambassador  to  Sweden,  Sakari  S.  Tuomioja,  was  designated  by  un 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  as  mediator  between  the  Greek  and  Turk¬ 
ish  communities.  The  un  troops  arrived  in  Cyprus  on  March  27.  By  the 
end  of  April  their  strength  reached  7,500  men.  Their  peacekeeping 
task  encountered  considerable  difficulties.  On  the  political  front  Tur¬ 
key  objected  to  the  joint  patrols  the  un  force  was  operating  with  the 
Greek  Cypriot  security  units.  Furthermore,  the  un  force's  presence  did 
not  completely  eliminate  the  spreading  violence  in  the  island.  Cases 
of  bloodshed  and  hostage-taking,  in  which  the  Greek  Cypriots  were 
usually  the  aggressive  party,  were  multiplying,  leading  to  further  po¬ 
larization  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  and  to  the  growing 
estrangement  between  Ankara  and  Athens.  The  position  of  Greece 
was  not  only  evasive  and  uncooperative  but  actually  added  to  the 
difficulties  by  allowing  or  encouraging  such  militants  as  Colonel  Gri¬ 
vas — then  resident  in  Greece  but  keeping  in  touch  with  Makarios — to 
engage  in  pro -enosis  activity.  Moreover,  while  the  diplomatic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  un  were  in  high  gear, 
elections  in  Greece  resulted,  on  February  19,  in  the  advent  to  power  of 
the  76-year-old  socialist-leaning  premier,  George  Papandreou.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ball,  he  was  "a  hopelessly  weak  leader  [who]  found  it  expedient 
to  play  along  with  Makarios  and  the  advocates  of  enosis.  To  a  large 
extent,  as  I  saw  it,"  wrote  Ball,  "he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  son, 
Andreas  Papandreou,  for  many  years  a  professor  of  economics  in  sev¬ 
eral  American  universities,  who  was  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in  Greek 
politics  by  playing  closely  with  the  Communist  bloc."9 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  un  force,  Turkey  continued  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  Greek-sponsored  "genocide"  of  the  Turkish  minority 
in  Cyprus  and  its  feared  total  "annihilation."  In  mid-April  the  Turkish 
government  proposed  a  new  political  structure  in  the  form  of  a  fede¬ 
rated  republic  of  Cyprus,  to  be  divided  into  two  regions,  62  percent 
Greek  and  38  percent  Turkish  (the  actual  ethnic  division  being  closer 
to  an  80:20  ratio).  The  plan  was  indignantly  rejected  by  Makarios, 
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while  Papandreou  insisted  on  full  self-determination  for  Cyprus  and 
the  rejection  of  the  London-Zurich  agreements  (presumably  because, 
by  providing  for  the  supervision  of  the  constitution  by  the  guarantor 
powers,  they  restricted  Cyprus'  sovereignty). 

Although  attempts  at  mediation  were  made  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  by  special  un  emissaries  such  as  Ralph  Bunche  and  Galo  Plaza 
Lasso  (former  president  of  Ecuador),  the  situation  in  Cyprus  failed  to 
improve  and  the  strengthened  contingents  of  Greek  Cypriots  inten¬ 
sified  their  attacks  on  a  number  of  Turkish-inhabited  areas. 

The  American  policy  of  evenhandedness  was  not  appreciated  in 
either  Athens  or  Ankara.  In  fact,  on  the  morrow  of  Papandreou's 
election  to  premiership,  Greece  experienced  an  outburst  of  anti- 
American  hostility  in  the  form  of  a  demonstration  in  Athens,  during 
which  students  burned  President  Johnson's  effigy — an  act  that  caused 
the  president  to  telephone  Ball  and  ask  plaintively:  "Why  are  those 
Greeks  burning  my  picture?"10  Not  only  were  Johnson's  feelings  hurt 
by  this  personal  manifestation  of  animosity,  but  he  was  also  concerned 
about  the  adverse  effects  of  such  incidents  on  the  Greek-American 
vote  in  the  forthcoming  November  elections.11  This  theme  was  later 
belabored  by  the  Turkish  press  when  it  was  the  Turks'  turn  to  mount 
anti-American  demonstrations.  During  one  of  them  the  demonstra¬ 
tors  carried  a  sign  proclaiming:  "Henpecked  Johnson,  don't  act  under 
your  Greek  wife's  influence.  Use  your  own  will  power!"12 

The  president's  growing  concern  about  Cyprus  led  him  to  resort  to 
the  services  of  a  special  emissary.  This  time  the  choice  fell  on  Senator 
J.  W.  Fulbright,  who  was  sent  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  early  May  in  a 
new  attempt  at  conciliation.  The  Turkish  press  voiced  doubts  about 
his  impartiality.  Upon  his  return  to  Washington  in  mid-May  the  sena¬ 
tor  stated  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  ultimate  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute.  Fulbright's  optimism  seemed  premature:  by  the 
end  of  May  the  situation  in  Cyprus  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  Turkish  invasion  appeared  imminent.  In  fact,  it  was  fixed  by  Turkey 
to  take  place  on  June  4. 13 

It  became  evident  that  the  American  policy  of  seeking  concilia¬ 
tion  between  the  parties  to  the  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a  policy 
of  not  focusing  on  the  actual  cause  of  aggravation,  did  not  bring  the 
hoped-for  results.  In  essence,  despite  Under  Secretary  Ball's  strongly 
negative  view  of  Makarios  and  of  Papandreou's  Greek  government,  the 
United  States  did  not  differentiate  between  the  aggressor — the  Greek 
Cypriots  abetted  by  Athens— and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  victims  of  ag- 
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gression.  By  early  June  the  time  had  come  to  decide  whether  America 
would  choose  to  focus  her  efforts  on  stopping  further  Greek  aggres¬ 
sion  or  on  frustrating  the  Turkish  resolve  to  respond  to  it.  Without 
Ball's  knowledge  the  president  chose  to  prevent  Turkey  from  taking 
military  action.  He  did  it  in  cooperation  with  Secretary  Rusk  who, 
assisted  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland  and  his 
deputy,  Joseph  Sisco,  prepared  the  president's  note  to  Premier  Inonii. 
The  note  (a)  admonished  Turkey  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  London- 
Zurich  agreements,  (b)  criticized  Turkey  for  not  consulting  with 
Washington,  (c)  urged  Turkey  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  nato,  (d) 
questioned  nato's  commitment  to  defend  Turkey  in  the  case  of  So¬ 
viet  aggression  if  Turkey  intervened  in  Cyprus,  and  (e)  reminded  Tur¬ 
key  that  American-supplied  arms  could  not  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  defense  against  Russia.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  note 
covering  the  most  essential  points: 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  am  gravely  concerned  by  the  information  I  have  through  Am¬ 
bassador  Hare  from  you  and  your  Foreign  Minister  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  is  contemplating  a  decision  to  intervene  by  mili¬ 
tary  force  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Cyprus.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  in 
the  fullest  friendship  and  frankness,  that  I  do  not  consider  that 
such  a  course  of  action  by  Turkey,  fraught  with  such  far-reaching 
consequences,  is  consistent  with  the  commitment  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  consult  fully  in  advance  with  us.  .  .  . 

It  is  my  impression  that  you  believe  that  such  an  intervention 
by  Turkey  is  permissible  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guarantee  of  i960.  .  .  .14 

I  must  call  to  your  attention  also,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the 
obligations  of  nato.  ...  I  hope  you  will  understand  that  your 
nato  allies  have  not  had  a  chance  to  consider  whether  they  have 
an  obligation  to  protect  Turkey  against  the  Soviet  Union  if  Tur¬ 
key  takes  a  step  which  results  in  Soviet  intervention  without  the 
full  consent  and  understanding  of  its  nato  allies.  [Emphasis 
mine — G.L.] 

I  wish  also,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  in  the 
field  of  military  assistance.  Under  Article  IV  of  the  Agreement 
with  Turkey  of  July  1947,  your  Government  is  required  to  obtain 
United  States  consent  for  the  use  of  military  assistance  for 
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purposes  other  than  those  for  which  such  assistance  was  fur¬ 
nished.  ...  I  must  tell  you  in  all  candor  that  the  United  States 
cannot  agree  to  the  use  of  any  United  States  supplied  equipment 
for  a  Turkish  intervention  in  Cyprus  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson15 

The  note  undoubtedly  reflected  a  serious  anti-Turkish  tilt  in 
American  policy.  It  concentrated  on  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
contemplated  Turkish  intervention,  in  particular  the  virtual  certainty 
of  the  partition  of  Cyprus,  which  as  the  note  stated  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  i960  Treaty  of  Guarantee.  But  that  treaty  was  also 
clear  on  excluding  the  enosis  of  Cyprus  with  Greece,  and  yet  no 
warning  of  similar  intensity  was  issued  to  Greece,  even  though  on  his 
advent  to  power  Premier  George  Papandreou  had  openly  promised 
military  support  to  the  Greek  Cypriots.16  Moreover,  the  note  passed 
completely  under  silence  that  it  was  the  Greek  and  Greek-Cypriot 
side  that  initiated  and  provoked  the  crisis  through  its  aggressive  be¬ 
havior. 

When,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe  on  June  4,  Ball  saw 
the  text  of  Johnson's  message,  he  told  Rusk:  "That  is  the  most  brutal 
diplomatic  note  I  have  ever  seen."  Believing  it  to  be  "the  diplomatic 
equivalent  of  an  atomic  bomb,"  he  added:  "I  think  that  may  stop  Inonii 
from  invading,  but  I  don't  know  how  we'll  ever  get  him  down  off  the 
ceiling  after  that."17 

In  addition  to  the  note  the  president  ordered  General  Lyman 
Lemnitzer,  nato's  supreme  commander,  to  fly  to  Ankara  to  help  dis¬ 
suade  the  Turks  from  invading  Cyprus.  The  note  and  the  general's  visit 
worked:  Inonii  postponed  the  invasion  indefinitely.  In  his  own  words 
"The  invasion  of  Cyprus  was  fixed  for  June  4,  1964,  but  one  day  before, 
I  was  warned  by  Washington  not  to  use  American  arms  for  purposes 
not  approved  by  America.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  if  the  Russians  took 
action,  our  nato  guarantees  might  not  hold.  We  might  also  face  the 
danger  of  impeachment  at  the  United  Nations.  In  half  an  hour  we 
would  be  left  without  an  ally."18 

While  the  note,  described  elsewhere  as  "a  presidential  communi¬ 
cation  of  great  harshness,  calling  into  question  the  very  base  of  the 
alliance,"19  achieved  its  immediate  objective  of  stopping  Turkey's 
military  action,  in  the  long  run  it  was  bound  to  strain  the  ties  and  even 
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undermine  the  alliance  between  Washington  and  Ankara.  Indeed,  the 
note  produced  a  psychological  explosion  in  the  Turkish  capital.  The 
Turks  felt  angry  and  did  not  conceal  their  sense  of  betrayal,  a  situation 
that  was  brought  to  Johnson's  attention.  Worried  about  the  state  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  president  ordered  Ball,  then 
in  Geneva,  to  proceed  to  Ankara  to  soothe  and  reassure  Inonii  of 
America's  friendship. 

On  his  way  to  Ankara,  Ball  stopped  in  Athens  where  he  told 
Premier  Papandreou  rather  bluntly  that  "Cyprus  had  become  a  major 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  Greece  had  considerable  respon¬ 
sibility  for  what  had  happened."  "This  time,"  he  added,  "disaster  had 
been  avoided  only  by  the  President's  forceful  intervention.  .  .  .  But,  if 
Greece  did  not  show  greater  cooperation,  we  would  not  take  such  a 
hard  line  again."20  Papandreou  did  not  seem  to  absorb  fully  the  gist  of 
these  remarks.  In  response  he  stubbornly  spoke  of  the  need  for  enosis, 
which  Ball  subsequently  described  as  "total  fantasy."21  In  Ankara  Ball 
was  received  by  Inonii  courteously  but  with  reserve.  He  reassured  the 
prime  minister  that  not  only  was  the  United  States  not  partial  to  the 
Greeks  but  that  it  actually  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  Cypriots 
"had  largely  created  the  problem  by  terrorizing"  the  Turkish  Cypriots. 
Moreover,  he  reconfirmed  Washington's  total  mistrust  of  Makarios.  At 
the  end  he  invited  Inonii  to  have  a  direct  talk  with  the  president  in 
Washington. 

Inonii  accepted,  but  before  embarking  on  this  trip  he  sent  Johnson 
a  lengthy  response  to  his  note.  In  his  message  dated  June  1 3,  1964,  the 
Turkish  prime  minister  expressed  his  disappointment  with  the  presi¬ 
dent's  note,-  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  the  note's  assertion,  Turkey 
had  several  times  consulted  on  the  course  of  action  with  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  guarantor  powers;  and  stressed 
that,  in  compliance  with  Washington's  urgings  and  the  expectation  of 
effective  measures  by  the  United  Nations,  Turkey  had  repeatedly  re¬ 
frained  from  the  planned  intervention.  He  complained  about  the  inef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  un  force  in  Cyprus,  the  growing  aggressiveness  of 
the  Makarios  regime,  the  instigation  of  the  troubles  by  the  Greek 
government,  and  the  intensification  of  terror  against  the  Turkish  Cy¬ 
priot  minority.  He  also  invoked  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  of 
i960,  which,  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  gave 
the  right  to  the  guarantor  powers  to  take  concerted  action  and,  if  that 
proved  impossible,  a  unilateral  action  to  reestablish  the  status  created 
by  the  treaty.  He  denied  that  the  purpose  of  the  Turkish  intervention 
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would  be  to  partition  Cyprus  and  stated  that  a  Greek-Turkish  war 
would  occur  only  if  Greece  attacked  Turkey. 

The  central  point  of  Inonii's  letter  dealt  with  the  validity  of 
NATO's  defense  commitment  toward  Turkey: 

The  part  of  your  message  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  obligation  of 
the  nato  allies  to  protect  Turkey  in  case  she  becomes  directly 
involved  with  the  USSR  as  a  result  of  an  action  initiated  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  gives  me  the  impression  that  there  are  .  .  .  between  us  wide 
divergence  of  views  as  to  the  nature  and  basic  principles  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  I  must  confess  that  this  has  been  to  us 
the  source  of  great  sorrow  and  grave  concern.  .  .  .  Our  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  imposes  upon  all  member 
states  the  obligation  to  come  forthwith  to  the  assistance  of  any 
member  victim  of  an  aggression.  The  only  point  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  member  states  is  the  nature  and  the  scale  of  this 
assistance.  If  nato  members  should  start  discussing  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  situation  of  their  fellow-member  victim  of  a  Soviet 
aggression,  whether  this  aggression  was  provoked  or  not,  .  .  .  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Alliance  would  be  shaken  and  it  would 
lose  its  meaning."22 

Inonii's  subsequent  visit  to  Washington  on  June  22-23  was  help¬ 
ful  in  restoring  a  measure  of  the  badly  shaken  mutual  trust  between 
the  two  capitals.  The  joint  communique  by  the  president  and  the 
Turkish  prime  minister  reaffirmed  the  validity  of  the  London-Zurich 
Accords,  the  "cornerstone  of  the  Turkish  position."  On  June  24  Greek 
Premier  Papandreou  called  on  the  president,  but  the  meeting  of  minds 
this  visit  produced  was  more  nominal  than  real:  at  a  subsequent  press 
conference  Papandreou  declared  that  the  1959  London-Zurich  Accords 
were  no  longer  valid. 

Thus,  although  the  contemplated  Turkish  invasion  was  pre¬ 
vented,  the  Cyprus  problem  remained  unresolved.  In  a  renewed  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  solution,  in  July  Johnson  asked  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  to  proceed  to  Geneva  to  help  mediate  in  the 
conflict.  The  veteran  statesman — enjoying  great  prestige  in  Turkey 
and  Greece  since  the  Truman  Doctrine  days — advanced  in  August  the 
"Acheson  Plan,"  popularly  dubbed  a  "double  enosis."  It  called  for  (a) 
union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece;  (b)  cession  of  the  Greek  Dodecanese 
island  of  Castellorizon  to  Turkey;  (c)  resettlement  and  compensation 
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for  Turkish  Cypriots  wishing  to  emigrate;  (d)  creation  of  two  enclaves 
(cantons)  on  Cyprus  for  the  Turkish  Cypriots  who  wished  to  remain; 
and  (e)  establishment  of  a  Turkish  military  base  on  Cyprus.  Both 
Ankara  and  Athens  as  well  as  Makarios  rejected  the  plan.  Further¬ 
more,  Turkey  experienced  serious  anti-American  demonstrations. 

In  August  the  situation  in  Cyprus  took  a  turn  for  the  worse: 
President  Makarios  ordered  intensified  attacks  on  Turkish  Cypriot 
villages  and  in  retaliation  the  Turkish  air  force  strafed  a  number  of 
Greek  villages  on  the  island.  In  Washington  a  twenty-four-hour  com¬ 
mand  post  was  established  in  the  State  Department  in  anticipation  of 
a  major  confrontation  between  Ankara  and  Athens.  At  the  same  time 
Makarios  called  for  military  intervention  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Preoccupied  with  other  priorities,  Khrushchev  refused  to  inter¬ 
vene.  Instead,  on  August  12  he  informed  Makarios  that  "while  he 
sympathized  with  the  Cyprus  government,  a  cease-fire  would  be  an 
important  contribution."23  Rebuked  by  Moscow,  Makarios  accepted 
the  cease-fire  and  so  did  Turkey.  Tom  for  months  by  the  escalating 
violence,  the  island  returned  to  a  measure  of  tranquility.  Commenting 
on  the  avoidance  of  a  major  international  explosion  focused  on  Cy¬ 
prus,  two  American  journalists,  Edward  Weintal  and  Charles  Bartlett, 
said  in  1967:  "Thus,  on  most  counts,  the  1964  U.S.  venture  into  crisis 
diplomacy  can  be  judged  a  success.  It  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  satellite  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  staved  off  a  Turkish 
invasion  of  Cyprus  and,  perhaps,  a  full-scale  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  two  nato  allies.  The  U.S.  managed  to  preserve  its  firm,  if 
somewhat  cooler,  relations  with  both  Greece  and  Turkey."24 

However,  the  tranquility  proved  imperfect  and  relatively  short¬ 
lived.  In  April  1967  a  military  coup  in  Greece  brought  the  downfall 
of  the  Papandreou  government  and  the  advent  to  power  of  General 
George  Papadopoulos  and  his  clique  of  colonels.  The  coup  had  almost 
immediate  repercussions  in  Cyprus.  The  veteran  guerrilla  fighter, 
Colonel  Grivas — who  had  returned  to  Cyprus  in  1964 — organized  a 
force  composed  of  15,000  Greek  Cypriots  and  20,000  Greek  regulars 
and  in  November  1967  launched  an  attack  on  Turkish  posts  in  the 
Nicosia-Limassol  region.  Aroused  by  this  revived  Greek  aggressive¬ 
ness,  Turkey  demanded  that  Athens  recall  Grivas  and  withdraw  its 
regular  troops  from  Cyprus.  These  demands  were  backed  by  low  over¬ 
flights  of  Greek  lines  by  Turkish  military  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  navy  began  concentrating  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus.  This  time  the 
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situation  differed  from  the  preceding  stages  of  the  crisis  in  that  it  was 
Greece  herself  rather  than  Makarios  that  initiated  the  attack.  In  fact, 
considerable  distrust  developed  between  the  Cyprus  president  and  the 
junta  in  Athens.  It  stemmed  from  three  causes:  (a)  the  junta  favored 
close  links  to  the  West  while  Makarios  tilted  toward  neutralism  and 
Moscow;  (b)  Makarios  developed  a  vested  interest  in  wielding  power  in 
independent  Cyprus  and  did  not  cherish  the  prospect  of  relinquishing 
it  in  favor  of  enosis;  (c)  he  was  not  anxious  to  subordinate  himself 
to  the  military-type  dictatorship  in  Greece.  As  a  result,  the  Greek- 
Turkish  tension  was  transposed  from  the  Ankara-Cyprus  plane  to  the 
level  of  direct  relations  between  the  Turkish  and  Greek  governments. 

Faced  with  Ankara's  show  of  force,  the  Greek  junta  promptly 
complied  with  Turkish  demands.  Grivas  was  recalled  to  Greece  by  the 
end  of  November,  and  Greek  troops  withdrew  from  the  villages  they 
had  initially  occupied. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that,  concerned  about  nato's  cohesion, 
President  Johnson  sent  another  special  emissary,  Cyrus  Vance,  to  the 
area  on  a  mediating  mission.  In  December  his  efforts  produced  an 
agreement  between  the  interested  parties,  which  called  for  evacuation 
from  Cyprus  of  all  non-Cypriot  forces  except  for  small  token  con¬ 
tingents  authorized  under  the  terms  of  the  London-Zurich  Accords 
and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Cypriot  communal  forces. 
This  way  a  new  chapter  in  the  seemingly  interminable  crisis  was 
concluded. 

The  success  of  mediation  was  more  illusory  than  real.  Although 
Inonii  publicly  expressed  Turkey's  gratitude  to  Vance,  Turkish  public 
opinion  was  less  than  satisfied.  Its  more  radical  segments  felt  that 
"nato  seemed  to  have  snatched  the  prize  from  Turkey"25  and  gave 
vent  to  their  frustration  through  anti-American  student  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Above  all,  the  Turks  could  not  forget  Johnson's  1964  letter  to 
Inonii.  In  their  eyes  the  tone  of  the  letter  had  humiliated  their  country 
while  its  substance  seriously  undermined  their  trust  in  America's  de¬ 
termination  to  help  them  in  case  of  Soviet  aggression.  Moreover,  even 
though  the  Cyprus  question  receded  into  the  background  after  1967, 
the  prevalent  feeling  in  Ankara  was  that  the  conflict  was  patched  up 
rather  than  definitely  resolved.  And  indeed  it  was  to  be  revived  in  a 
dramatic  way  in  the  mid-1970s  during  the  Nixon  and  Ford  presiden¬ 
cies.  The  encomiums  heaped  on  America's  successful  crisis  diplomacy 
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by  Weintal  and  Bartlett  appeared  premature  in  the  light  of  unfolding 
events. 


THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  WAR  OF  1967 

In  terms  of  America's  standing  and  posture  in  the  Middle  East,  John¬ 
son's  was  an  unhappy,  virtually  tragic,  presidency.  It  marked  a  turning 
point  in  American-Israeli  and  American- Arab  relations.  Before  1948 
the  United  States  was  the  most  popular  of  the  Western  countries  in  the 
Middle  East;  between  1948  and  1967  its  glamour  diminished  but  Ei¬ 
senhower's  stand  during  the  Arab-Israeli  Suez  crisis  convinced  many 
Middle  Eastern  moderates  that,  if  not  actually  lovable,  the  United 
States  was  at  least  a  fair  country~to  deal  with;  this  view  of  U.S.  fairness 
and  impartiality  still  prevailed  during  Kennedy's  presidency;  but  dur¬ 
ing  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  presidency  America's  policy  took  a  definite 
turn  in  the  pro-Israeli  direction.  The  June  war  of  1967  confirmed  this 
impression,  and  from  1967  on  the  United  States  emerged  as  the  most 
distrusted  if  not  actually  hated  country  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  Lyndon  Johnson  had  neither  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Middle  East  nor  a  deeply  motivated  set  of  personal  convic¬ 
tions  or  sympathies  toward  the  area.  He  was  first  and  foremost  a 
skillful  politician  whose  foreign  policy  attitudes  were  primarily  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  needs  of  his  and  his  party's  advancement  in  domestic 
politics  as  he  perceived  them. 

As  early  as  1952,  as  a  Senate  majority  leader,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
residence  of  Abba  Eban,  then  Israel's  ambassador  in  Washington,  and 
there  he  queried  Eban  in  considerable  detail  about  Israel's  problems 
and  requirements,  in  a  matter-of-fact  but  friendly  tone.26  In  his  mem¬ 
oirs  Johnson  reaffirmed  his  friendly  feelings  by  saying:  "I  have  always 
had  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Israel  and  its  people,  gallantly 
building  and  defending  a  modern  nation  against  great  odds  and  against 
the  tragic  background  of  Jewish  experience."27 

When  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  one  of  his  first  foreign 
policy  acts  was  to  receive  in  Washington,  in  June  1964,  the  premier  of 
Israel,  Levi  Eshkol.  The  visit  was  marked  by  considerable  cordiality, 
and  in  due  course  Johnson  and  Eshkol  established  a  degree  of  intimacy 
unprecedented  in  earlier  relations  between  American  presidents  and 
Israel's  premiers.28 

It  was  also  during  the  first  three  years  of  Johnson's  presidency  that 
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the  United  States  rather  radically  switched  from  a  moderate  supply  of 
defensive  weapons  to  highly  sophisticated  offensive  arms  for  Israel's 
military  forces.29  Thus  in  1966  American  military  aid  to  Israel  rose 
sevenfold  from  $12.9  million  in  1965  to  $90  million,  more  than  doub¬ 
ling  the  cumulative  amount  for  all  preceding  years  since  1948  ($40.3 
million).30 

The  offensive  arms  included  A-i  Skyhawk  attack  aircraft,  the  F-4 
Phantom  jet  fighters  and  the  Patton  M-48  tanks,  highly  lethal  weapons 
at  that  time,  superior  to  anything  the  Soviets  could  deliver  to  their 
clients.31 

In  the  early  and  mid-1960s  a  controversy  developed  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  over  the  Israeli  plan  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
Jordan  River  waters  to  its  own  use.  To  prevent  it  Israel's  northeastern 
neighbors  arranged  for  diversion  of  the  river's  waters  from  its  sources 
(at  Hasbani  and  Wazzani)  in  Lebanon's  territory  to  that  of  Syria  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan.  When  work  on  this  Arab  diversion  began,  Israeli 
artillery  directed  its  fire  at  the  workers  and  compelled  the  project  to  be 
abandoned.  Except  for  a  statement  from  a  subcabinet  member  of  the 
U.S.  government  that  the  situation  was  "explosive"  and  the  United 
States  was  opposed  to  "the  use  of  force  on  the  water  issue,"  no  serious 
effort  was  made  by  the  Johnson  administration  to  stop  Israel  from 
using  arms  in  this  case. 

But  the  truly  drastic  turn  in  American  policy  came  during  the 
June  six-day  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967.  That  war  was  a  result  of  two 
causes:  the  long-standing  Arab-Israeli  hostility  and  the  inter- Arab 
feud  generally  known  as  the  Arab  Cold  War.  The  Arab  Cold  War  had 
pitted  the  radical  Arab  regimes  led  by  Egypt's  Nasser  against  such 
Arab  moderates  as  Saudi  Arabia  or  Jordan.  In  this  context  Nasser  had 
been  the  aggressive  and  threatening  party,  contrasting  his  "progressive 
nationalism"  with  the  monarchies'  "reactionary  palaces."  To  defend 
themselves  the  moderate  monarchies  pointed  in  their  counterpropa¬ 
ganda  to  Nasser's  hypocrisy  and  cowardice  in  allowing  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  (unef)  to  be  stationed  on  Egyptian  soil  since 
1957  while  Israel  adamantly  refused  to  permit  unef  to  be  deployed  on 
Israeli  territory.  Stung  by  these  accusations  and  largely  to  save  face, 
Nasser  demanded  on  May  16,  1967,  that  the  un  force  withdraw  from 
Egyptian-Israeli  borders.  On  May  17,  instead  of  leaving  that  particular 
stretch  of  UNEF-guarded  territory,  un  Secretary  General  U  Thant  or¬ 
dered  the  entire  un  force,  even  that  deployed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  to  be  withdrawn.  But  once  this 
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force  was  withdrawn  from  the  southern  stronghold  of  Sharm  el-Sheikh 
(which  controlled  the  Strait  of  Tiran  at  the  junction  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Red  Sea),  Nasser  took  a  risky  plunge  and  proclaimed,  on 
May  22,  the  blockade  of  the  Strait  of  Tiran  to  Israeli  shipping.  Actu¬ 
ally,  Nasser  did  not  physically  blockade  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and,  more¬ 
over,  had  no  intention  of  waging  war  against  Israel,  as  the  Israeli 
statesmen  themselves  subsequently  acknowledged.32 

In  making  these  moves  Nasser  miscalculated,  because  Israel  took 
the  denial  by  Egypt33  of  its  right  to  navigate  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
as  a  casus  belli,  that  is,  as  an  aggressive  act  that  justified  armed 
response.  (Actually,  Nasser  was  legally  entitled  to  agree  or  disagree  to 
the  stationing  of  un  troops  on  Egypt's  territory,  exactly  as  Israel's 
Premier  Ben-Gurion  was  entitled  to  refuse  the  un  troops'  presence  on 
the  Israeli  side  of  the  border  in  1957.)  Thus  Nasser's  legal  but  politi¬ 
cally  risky  move  exposed  Egypt  to  the  danger  of  war. 

Israel's  first  response  was  to  insist  on  the  right  of  international 
navigation  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  Israel's  military  leaders  saw 
Nasser's  move  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  launch  a  preemptive 
strike  against  Egypt,  and  the  Israeli  government  ordered  a  general 
mobilization.  At  this  point  some  difference  developed  between  Israel's 
military  chiefs  and  its  civilian  government  as  to  the  right  course  of 
action.  The  military  high  command  (especially  General  Yitzhak  Ra¬ 
bin,  chief  of  staff,  and  General  Moshe  Dayan,  minister  of  defense) 
urged  an  early  attack  on  Egypt,  arguing  that  (a)  Israel's  economy,  due  to 
mobilization  of  its  modest  manpower,  could  not  stand  for  long  the 
absence  of  its  men  and  women  from  the  productive  process  and  (b)  the 
greater  the  delay  in  starting  the  war  the  more  time  was  given  to  Egypt 
and  such  of  its  allies  as  Syria  and  Jordan  (both  voluntarily  cooperating 
with  Cairo)  to  prepare  their  troops  and  fortifications  for  war.34 

Opposing  this  view  was  Premier  Eshkol,  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban,  and  the  majority  of  Israel's  cabinet.  They  argued  that  it  was 
important  for  Israel  not  to  be  diplomatically  isolated  and  that  it  was 
essential  to  gain  the  goodwill  or  actual  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  main  West  European  countries.  Only  when  that  was 
assured  could  Israel  safely  and  profitably  launch  an  attack.  With  this 
in  view,  Israel's  cabinet  dispatched  Foreign  Minister  Eban  to  Paris, 
London,  and  Washington  to  sound  out  Western  allies.  In  Paris  he  met  a 
reluctant  President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  whose  country  had  until  then 
been  Israel's  main  supplier  of  arms.  De  Gaulle  definitely  tried  to 
dissuade  Israel  from  attacking  the  Arabs,  arguing  that  under  his  leader- 
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ship  France's  policy  had  changed  from  an  exclusive  Paris-Tel  Aviv 
relationship  into  a  more  balanced  approach  in  which  cooperation  with 
the  Arab  world  would  be  sought.  Moreover,  de  Gaulle  did  not  consider 
the  blocking  of  the  Strait  of  Tiran  (or  the  threat  of  it)  as  sufficient  cause 
for  attack  and  counseled  patience  and  moderation.35  Having  encoun¬ 
tered  a  similarly  cautious  approach  in  London  under  Premier  Harold 
Wilson,  Eban  arrived  in  Washington  on  May  24  and  on  May  26  was 
taken  to  the  White  House  to  see  President  Johnson. 

By  the  time  Eban  reached  Washington,  he  was  given  explicit  in¬ 
structions  from  Tel  Aviv  that,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  freedom  of 
navigation  in  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  he  should  emphatically  stress  that 
Nasser  and  his  fellow  Arabs  were  bent  on  a  war  for  Israel's  annihilation 
and  to  probe  U.S.  intentions  in  this  context.36 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  run  into  President  Johnson's  attitudes 
and  policies.  These  policies  could  be  characterized  as  following  a  dual 
line:  On  the  one  hand,  the  U.S.  government — through  its  president 
and  its  secretaries  of  state  and  defense — advised  caution  and  restraint. 
On  the  other,  President  Johnson  took  secret  decisions  clearly  favoring 
Israel  and  implicitly  encouraging  it  to  resort  to  military  action.  While 
acknowledging  his  commitment  to  keep  the  Strait  of  Tiran  open  (a 
pledge  given  by  President  Eisenhower  in  March  1957  ),37  he  proposed  to 
organize  an  international  naval  force  to  navigate  through  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  and  thus  challenge  Egypt's  announced  blockade.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (and  other  responsible  agencies)  doubted 
Israel's  assertion  that  Nasser  was  ready  for  war  and  that  his  attack  was 
imminent.38  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  echoed  this  doubt  by  saying 
that  no  Arab  attack  on  Israel  was  expected.  Moreover,  Rusk  said,  the 
president  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  without  prior  congressional  approval,  and  if  Israel  were  to 
initiate  military  action,  the  United  States  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  extend  to  it  assistance,  even  limited  to  the  political  sphere  39  As  for 
the  president,  he  stressed  that  Israel  should  not  be  the  first  to  fire  a 
shot.  "Israel,"  said  Johnson,  "will  not  be  alone  unless  it  decides  to  go 
alone."40  "Israel,"  he  added,  "must  not  be  the  first  to  act.  I  need  two  or 
three  weeks  to  implement  our  political  plans  for  resolving  the  prob¬ 
lem."41  This  was  followed  by  Johnson's  strongly  worded  message  to 
Premier  Eshkol,  warning  Israel  against  going  to  war. 

These  admonitions  of  caution  and  restraint  brought  no  results. 
Israel's  military-territorial  school  of  thought  prevailed,  and  on  June  4 
Israel's  cabinet  reached  a  decision  to  start  the  war.  On  June  5  Israeli 
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armed  forces  launched  a  sudden  attack  on  Egypt  and,  later,  on  such 
allies  of  Egypt  as  Jordan  and — in  due  time — Syria.  The  war  was  fought 
on  land,  the  sea,  and  in  the  air.  In  addition  to  the  mam  fronts  the  air 
hostilities  brought  a  single  and  ill-fated  Iraqi  penetration  of  the  Israeli 
air  space  and  the  subsequent  destruction  by  Israel  of  an  Iraqi  squadron 
over  the  territory  of  Iraq.  In  six  days  the  war  resulted  in  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  Arab  air  forces  and  in  Israel's  overwhelming  victory. 
Israel  not  only  occupied  the  Egyptian-administered  Gaza  Strip  but  also 
overran  the  entire  Sinai  Peninsula,  capturing  Sharm  el-Sheikh  and 
bringing  its  forces  to  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Moreover,  Israel 
captured  from  Jordan  the  entire  West  Bank,  including  the  Arab  part  of 
Jerusalem.  On  June  9,  in  spite  of  the  UN-ordered  (and  accepted)  cease¬ 
fire,  Israel  attacked  Syria  and,  after  heavy  fighting,  captured  the  Golan 
Heights. 

It  was  just  prior  to  and  during  these  war  operations  that  the 
dualism  of  American  policy  became  particularly  evident.  First,  al¬ 
though  officially  trying  to  dissuade  Israel  from  waging  a  preventive 
war,  in  reality  neither  President  Johnson  nor  his  cabinet  officers 
showed  a  determined  resistance  to  Israeli  war  intentions,42  even 
though  Israel's  "first  shot"  was  fully  established.43 

Second,  the  position  taken  by  the  American  delegate  in  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  was  at  least  ambiva¬ 
lent  and  could  be  seen  as  pro-Israeli.  As  usual,  the  un  Security  Council 
tried  to  arrange  for  a  rapid  cease-fire  and  ordered  the  forces  of  the 
belligerents  to  return  to  their  original  positions.  While  favoring  a 
cease-fire,  the  U.S.  delegate  definitely  opposed  a  proposed  un  order  for 
the  return  of  forces  to  their  initial  lines,  thereby  virtually  siding  with 
Israel  which  was  anxious  to  retain  its  freshly  conquered  territories. 
Similarly,  if  forces  were  to  be  returned,  the  U.S.  delegate  favored  the 
withdrawal  of  all  forces  from  Sinai,44  a  solution  that  would  have  been 
patently  unfair  to  Egypt  inasmuch  as  Sinai  was  an  Egyptian  sovereign 
territory  in  which  Egypt  was  fully  entitled  to  keep  its  forces. 

Third,  the  United  States  never  uttered  a  word  of  condemnation  or 
disapproval  of  Israeli  war  action.45  On  the  contrary,  President  Johnson 
called  Nasser's  action  in  removing  the  unef  from  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
borderland  "illegal."46  Actually,  it  was  probably  politically  foolish  but, 
as  noted  earlier,  not  illegal.  Moreover,  after  the  war  was  over  President 
Johnson  echoed  Ambassador  Goldberg's  cease-fire  posture  by  saying 
that  the  new  peace  settlement  should  not  signify  a  return  to  the 
"fragile  truce"  and  "hasty  arrangements  of  1957"  because  these  ar- 
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rangements  were  not  conducive  to  peace.47  In  his  speech  of  June  19 
Johnson  said  that  peace  could  not  be  obtained  by  going  back  to  the 
"fragile  and  often  violated"  armistice.48 

The  most  important  feature,  however,  of  Johnson's  dualism  was 
America's  military  behavior  just  before  and  during  the  actual  war 
operations.  On  May  23  (about  twelve  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war)  the  president  gave  a  secret  authorization  to  ship  by  air  to  Israel  a 
variety  of  weapons  systems,  military  equipment,  and  spare  parts  for  it. 
These  items  were  sent  just  on  the  eve  of  the  June  5  invasion  by  Israeli 
forces.  It  was  done  at  the  time  when  the  president  had  made  a  public 
declaration  of  an  embargo  on  all  arms  destined  for  the  Middle  East.49 

The  second  example  of  President  Johnson's  less  than  impartial 
behavior  was  provided  by  his  reaction  to  Israel's  attack  in  East  Medi¬ 
terranean  waters  on  the  American  intelligence-gathering  ship,  the 
USS  Liberty.  The  Liberty  had  been  ordered  from  its  earlier  mission  in 
West  African  waters  to  proceed,  via  Rota  in  Spain,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Gaza  and  El-Arish  to  collect  information  about  the  war  operations. 
The  ship  was  equipped  with  clearly  visible  signal-collecting  instru¬ 
ments  and  antennae,  carried  U.S.  Navy  identification  marks,  and 
prominently  displayed  a  large  American  flag.  On  June  8  it  came  closer 
to  Egyptian  (Gaza  Strip  and  Sinai)  shores  but  still  stayed  in  interna¬ 
tional  waters.  Between  9  and  10  a.m.  it  was  subject  to  the  first  recon¬ 
naissance  of  an  Israeli  warplane,  to  be  followed  from  10  a.m.  on  by 
other  reconnaissance  missions.  These  included  a  slow  "flying  boxcar," 
the  Noratlas,  which  came  so  close  to  the  Liberty  that  its  Israeli  pilots 
were  clearly  seen  by  the  ship's  crew.  This  gave  the  crew  a  reassurance 
that  its  U.S.  Navy  markings  and  the  newly  hoisted  fresh  and  large 
American  flag  were  well  seen  by  Israeli  pilots.  Thus,  despite  official 
Israeli  claims  to  the  contrary,  Israel's  high  command  knew  well  that  it 
was  an  American  ship.  At  4:05  p.m.  the  first  Israeli  attack,  from  the  air, 
was  launched  by  French-built  Mystere  jets  against  the  Liberty,  to  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  other  attacks,  the  most  damaging  carried  out  by 
the  Israeli  torpedo  boats.  Moreover,  when  life  rafts  were  lowered  to 
save  sailors  from  a  badly  damaged  ship,  these  too  were  fired  upon  by 
the  Israelis  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  leave  no  one  alive  (and  thus  have 
no  surviving  witnesses).50  As  a  result,  34  members  of  Liberty's  crew 
were  killed  and  17 1  wounded,  some  having  lost  their  eyesight. 

Although  frantic  calls  for  help  reached  the  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  in 
the  Mediterranean,  no  help  came  to  the  rescue,  and  a  group  of  U.S. 
Navy  planes  sent  from  the  carrier  America  was  ordered  back  before 
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ever  reaching  the  Liberty,  apparently  on  Washington's  orders.51  Even¬ 
tually,  the  gravely  damaged  Liberty  limped  back  to  a  U.S.  naval  base  in 
Valetta,  Malta,  while  several  of  her  wounded  personnel  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  U.S.  hospital  in  Naples.  A  naval  court  of  inquiry  was 
formed.  Liberty's  personnel  received  firm  orders  not  to  say  anything  to 
anybody  about  the  attack,  and  the  naval  inquiry  was  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  earn  it  the  name  of  "coverup."52 

Israel  acknowledged  the  attack,  but  it  claimed  that  it  was  an  error. 
In  a  communication  to  Israel's  ambassador  in  Washington,  Secretary 
Rusk  on  June  io  stated,  inter  alia:  “At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  U.S.S. 
Liberty  was  flying  the  American  flag  and  its  identification  was  clearly 
indicated  in  large  white  letters  and  numerals  on  its  hull.  .  .  .  Experi¬ 
ence  demonstrates  that  both  the  flag  and  the  identification  number  of 
the  vessel  were  readily  visible  from  the  air.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  was  identified,  or  at 
least  her  nationality  determined,  by  Israeli  aircraft  approximately  one 
hour  before  the  attack.  .  .  .  The  subsequent  attack  by  Israeli  torpedo 
boats,  substantially  after  the  vessel  was  or  should  have  been  identified 
by  Israeli  military  forces,  manifests  the  same  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life."53 

It  was  significant  that,  in  contrast  to  his  own  secretary  of  state, 
President  Johnson  fully  accepted  the  Israeli  version  of  the  tragic  in¬ 
cident.  “We  learned,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  ship  had  been  attacked  in 
error  by  Israeli  gunboats  and  planes.  Ten  men  of  the  Liberty  crew 
were  killed  and  a  hundred  were  wounded.  This  heartbreaking  episode 
grieved  the  Israelis  deeply,  as  it  did  us."54 

Actually,  not  only  did  the  president  accept  the  Israeli  explanation 
of  "error,"  but  he  minimized  the  whole  affair  by  dealing  with  it  in  the 
one  short  paragraph  quoted  above,  and  he  distorted  the  actual  number 
of  dead,  reducing  it  from  34  to  10  when  even  the  Israelis  admitted  a 
number  as  high  as  32s5  and  37. 56  The  number  of  wounded  was  reduced 
by  Johnson  from  the  actual  17 1  to  a  round  figure  of  100. 

It  seems  that  President  Johnson  was  more  interested  in  avoiding  a 
possible  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  long-standing 
support  for  Egypt  and  Syria  was  well  known,  than  in  restraining  Israel. 
On  June  5  the  "hot  line"  linking  directly  the  White  House  with  the 
Kremlin  was  activated.  The  president  talked  several  times  to  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  Kosygin.  Moreover,  on  the  occasion  of  Kosygin's  visit 
to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  following  the  Arab-Israeli  war, 
Johnson  invited  him  for  a  "summit"  meeting.  The  resulting  con- 
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ference  between  these  two  leaders  in  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  held  from 
June  22  to  25,  achieved  at  least  partly  its  purpose  by  having  the  two 
heads  of  government  pledge  cooperation  in  trying  to  reach  a  peaceful 
settlement.  It  did  not  bring  full  unanimity:  while  the  Soviet  leader  was 
anxious  to  see  a  cease-fire  with  Israeli  return  to  the  1956  armistice 
lines,  Johnson,  as  noted  earlier,  had  already  rejected  this  solution  in 
favor  of  the  Israeli  view  that  cease-fire  without  removal  of  troops 
should  prevail. 

It  may  appear  puzzling  as  to  why  Israel,  in  need  of  American 
assistance  and  cooperation,  decided  to  attack  and  destroy  the  Liberty. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be  found  in  Liberty's  nature  and  task.  It  was 
an  intelligence  ship  whose  mission  was  to  intercept  radio  messages 
exchanged  by  the  Israelis  and  their  adversaries  in  the  war  zone.  Israel 
clearly  did  not  want  the  U.S.  government  to  know  too  much  about  its 
war  operations  and  orders.  Especially  secret  were  Israeli  plans  and 
dispositions  for  attacking  Syria,  initially  planned  for  June  8  but  post¬ 
poned  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  attack 
on  the  Liberty  occurred  on  June  8,  whereas  on  June  9  at  3  a.m.  Syria 
announced  its  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire.  Despite  this,  at  7  a.m.,  that 
is,  four  hours  later,  Israel's  minister  of  defense,  Moshe  Dayan,  "gave 
the  order  to  go  into  action  against  Syria."57  The  U.S.  government's 
timely  knowledge  of  this  decision,  and  of  preparatory  moves  toward  it, 
might  have  frustrated  Israeli  designs  for  the  conquest  of  Syria's  Golan 
Heights,  hence  a  plausible  thesis  that  Israel  deliberately  decided  to 
incapacitate  the  signals-collecting  American  ship  and  leave  no  one 
alive  to  tell  the  story  of  the  attack.58 

The  results  of  the  war  became  a  subject  of  conflicting  views  and 
debates.  In  the  first  place,  Nasser,  Israel's  implacable  enemy  and  often 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  was  defeated — a  situation  hailed  as  posi¬ 
tive  by  some  in  Washington.  Furthermore,  an  opinion,  shared  by 
Johnson,  was  expressed  in  the  National  Security  Council  that  the 
Soviet  Union  emerged  as  a  loser.  "There  was  a  belief  that  the  Russians 
too  had  suffered  a  loss  in  prestige."59  To  the  extent  to  which  Russia 
was  responsible  for  arming  Egypt  and  Syria,  this  may  be  true,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  such  arms  as  Israel  used  during  the  war  (mostly  French  and 
American)  proved  superior  to  those  used  by  the  Arabs.  But  to  equalize 
the  Arabs'  military  defeat  with  Soviet  political  defeat  in  the  area  might 
be  unwise.  Actually,  what  happened  politically  was  that  six  Arab 
states — Egypt  (U.A.R.),  Syria,  Iraq,  Yemen,  Algeria,  and  Sudan — broke 
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diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  Although  this  rupture 
was  based  on  a  false  charge  by  Cairo  that  U.S.  carrier-based  planes  had 
participated  in  attacks  on  Egypt,  basically  it  reflected  Arab  conviction 
that  the  United  States  was  not  neutral  in  the  conflict  and  that  it  sided 
with  Israel,  which  was  largely  true.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  Johnson  disagreed  with  the  State  Department's  de¬ 
scription  of  the  American  position  as  "neutral  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed."  "We  were  certainly  not  belligerents,"  said  Johnson,  "but  our 
successive  guarantees  since  1950  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
all  the  states  in  the  area  made  'neutral'  a  wrong  word."60  The  Israelis 
themselves  acknowledged  that  the  United  States  was  "giving  us  sup¬ 
port  such  as  we  have  never  known  before."61  From  the  Israeli  point  of 
view  the  Middle  East  was  described  as  "one  of  the  better  chapters  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  presidency."62  Speaking  of  the  United  States  during 
the  conflict  of  1967,  Eban  said:  "We  had  involved  them  very  deeply" 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  "when  the  United  States 
refused  to  speak  to  us."63 

In  the  political  sphere  (as  contrasted  with  the  military)  neither 
Nasser  nor  the  Soviet  Union  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Nasser, 
who  offered  to  resign,  was  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  people  of 
Egypt  for  the  continuation  of  his  leadership,  while  the  world  wit¬ 
nessed  a  serious  escalation  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  Arab  world.  Not 
only  did  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Algeria  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  Soviet  economic  and  military  aid,  but  a  newly  created  Arab  sov¬ 
ereign  state,  South  Yemen  (formerly  British  Aden  Colony  and  Protec¬ 
torate)  emerged  as  a  Marxist  entity  and  a  virtual  Soviet  satellite  in  the 
strategic  southwestern  corner  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  This  in  turn 
was  bound  to  have  its  effects  on  the  alignments  in  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
particularly  in  Ethiopia. 

More  broadly,  the  June  war  hastened  the  process  of  anti-American 
radicalization  in  the  Middle  East.  That  process  was  expressed  by  the 
growth  of  both  leftist  and  religious-fundamentalist  movements  and  by 
their  increased  resort  to  terrorism  as  a  weapon  in  their  anti-American 
struggle.  It  transcended,  in  fact,  the  boundaries  of  the  Arab  area,  be¬ 
cause  it  spread  to  countries  such  as  Iran  and  Pakistan  and,  more 
broadly,  to  the  Third  World,  whose  delegates  in  the  United  Nations 
began  adopting  increasingly  critical  posture  toward  America. 

In  the  Arab  East  the  June  war  produced  a  second  massive  exodus  of 
the  Palestinians,  this  time  from  the  Israel-occupied  West  Bank,  and 
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added  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga¬ 
nization  (plo),  whose  leader,  Yasir  Arafat,  became  widely  recognized 
as  spokesman  for  the  Palestinian  quest  for  self-determination  and,  as 
such,  was  invited  to  address  the  un  General  Assembly  in  1974. 

The  United  States'  pro-Israel  stand  was  further  accentuated  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  in  the  un  when  the  General  Assembly  on  fuly  4,  1967, 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  condemn  Israel  for  its  administrative  uni¬ 
fication  (in  practice,  annexation)  of  the  freshly  captured  Arab  Jerusa¬ 
lem  with  the  Israeli  part  of  the  city.  Claiming  that  the  holy  city  should 
never  be  divided  again,  the  U.S.  delegation  ignored  the  earlier  Ameri¬ 
can  commitment  to  the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem  and  instead 
abstained  from  the  vote. 

Above  all,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  the  important 
personal  imprint  of  Lyndon  Johnson  on  the  policy  adopted  in  the  1967 
conflict.  This  was  attested  by  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  in  a  conversation  with  Abba  Eban:  "He  urged 
me,"  said  Eban,  "to  draw  sharp  distinction  between  what  the  President 
had  said  personally  and  what  I  had  heard  from  other  sources.  The 
American  choices  were  now  so  grave  that  only  the  presidential  com¬ 
mitments  mattered."64 

Although  President  Johnson's  policy  toward  the  Arab-Israeli  con¬ 
flict  was  clearly  tilted  in  the  direction  of  Israel,  his  actions  after  the 
war  aimed  at  creation  of  an  image  of  balance  and  impartiality.  Signifi¬ 
cant  in  this  respect  was  his  speech  to  the  B'nai  B'rith  organization 
delivered  on  June  19,  1967.  In  it  the  president  stressed  five  principles 
that  should  govern  peace  in  the  Middle  East: 

1.  Every  nation  in  the  area  has  the  right  to  live 

2.  Justice  for  the  refugees 

3.  Free  maritime  passage  through  international  waterways 

4.  Curbs  on  the  arms  race 

5 .  Respect  for  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all 
the  states  in  the  area.65 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  ostensibly  respectable  program  that, 
in  point  2,  the  president  spoke  of  the  "refugees."  He  thus  failed  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Palestinian  problem  was  one  of  national  identity 
and  national  aspiration  for  self-determination,  thus  misreading  a  pow¬ 
erful  historical  quest  for  reassertion  in  an  important  segment  of  the 
Arab  world. 

Similarly,  on  November  22,  1967,  the  United  States  acceded  to  the 
British  motion,  subsequently  known  as  un  Security  Council  Resolu- 
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tion  242,  which  proclaimed  the  following  principles  of  peace  for  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  territories  occupied  in 
the  recent  conflict 

2.  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of  belligerency  and  respect  of 
the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  political  independence  of 
every  state  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries 

3.  Freedom  of  navigation  through  international  waters 

4.  Just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem 

5.  Territorial  inviolability  and  political  independence  of  every 
state  in  the  area  through  measures  including  the  establishment  of 
demilitarized  zones.66 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  study,  one  may  be  tempted  to 
inquire  about  Johnson's  motivation  in  pursuing  a  policy  that  was 
geared  to  satisfying  immediate  Israeli  interests  and  ultimately  hostile 
to  the  Arabs.  Four  explanations  may  be  tentatively  advanced.  First,  as 
a  homegrown  politician,  Johnson  was  primarily  motivated  by  domes¬ 
tic  political  calculations:  pro-Israeli  votes  and  money  and  his  desire  to 
neutralize  the  protests  of  many  friends  of  Israel  against  his  Vietnam 
policy.  Second,  he  lent  support  to  that  school  of  thought  among  Amer¬ 
ican  policy-makers  who  attached  more  importance  to  Israel's  effective 
military  performance  than  to  the  Soviet  advances  in  the  area  as  a  result 
of  Arab  alienation  and  radicalization;  hence  it  was  during  his  presi¬ 
dency  that  the  concept  of  Israel  as  a  strategic  asset  for  America  found 
its  inception. 

Third,  in  spite  of  President  Kennedy's  policy  to  cultivate  Arab 
nationalism,  Johnson  was  annoyed  by  Nasser's  irritating  antics  and 
did  not  mind  seeing  Nasser  punished.  Fourth,  as  every  president, 
Johnson  was  influenced  by  his  close  advisers.  These  included  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  in  the  White  House  and  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  who  were  known  for  their  pro-Israeli  stand,  such  as  Walt  and 
Eugene  Rostow,  Harry  McPherson,  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  others. 
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Lyndon  Johnson  left  a  burdensome  legacy  to  Richard  Nixon:  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  war  of  attrition  between  Israel  and  Egypt  along  the 
Suez  front,  ruptured  diplomatic  relations  with  six  Arab  states,  in¬ 
creased  Soviet  presence  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  strained  relations 
with  America's  nato  allies,  and  a  military  vacuum  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  list  of  unfinished  business  and  challenging  problems  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  constituted  a  substantial  part.  Nixon  came  to  power  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  foreign  policy,  with  the  broad  objectives 
of  putting  an  end  to  America's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  of  achieving 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  restraining  the  Soviets  from  further 
penetration  of  the  strategic  regions  around  the  globe. 

THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE 

The  first  foreign  policy  item  on  Nixon's  agenda  was  to  disentangle  the 
United  States  from  its  seemingly  hopeless  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
The  method  chosen  was  the  secret  negotiations  conducted  by  Nixon's 
national  security  adviser,  Henry  Kissinger,  and  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  in  Paris.  Parallel  to  these  was  the  reduction  and,  in  due 
time,  complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam.  To  justify 
this  new  military  policy  of  restraint  and  withdrawal,  the  president 
pronounced  on  July  25,  1969,  what  has  become  known  as  the  Nixon 
Doctrine.  Delivered  during  his  tour  of  Asia  on  the  island  of  Guam, 
Nixon's  speech  contained  this  significant  statement: 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  States,  in  our 
relations  with  all  of  our  Asian  friends,  [should]  be  quite  emphatic 
on  two  points:  One,  that  we  will  keep  our  treaty  commitments, 
for  example,  with  Thailand  under  seatO;  but  two,  that  as  far  as 
the  problems  of  internal  security  are  concerned,  as  far  as  the 
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problems  of  military  defense,  except  for  the  threat  of  a  major 
power  involving  nuclear  weapons,  that  the  United  States  is  going 
to  encourage  and  has  the  right  to  expect  that  this  problem  will  be 
increasingly  handled  by,  and  the  responsibility  for  it  taken  by,  the 
Asian  nations  themselves.1 

Nixon  further  elaborated  his  doctrine  in  his  Foreign  Policy  Report 
of  February  18,  1970:  he  stated  that  (a)  "the  United  States  will  keep  its 
treaty  commitments";  (b)  the  United  States  will  "provide  a  shield  if  a 
nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with  us,  or  of  a 
nation  whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to  our  security  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  region  as  a  whole";  (c)  "[i]n  cases  involving  other  types  of 
aggression  we  shall  furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  when 
requested  and  as  appropriate.  But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly 
threatened  to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  providing  the  man¬ 
power  for  its  defense."2 

Although  the  doctrine  had  Vietnam  as  its  immediate  objective,  it 
could  be  applied  to  other  regions  as  well.  Foremost  among  them  was, 
in  the  early  1970s,  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  Britain  was  about  to 
relinquish,  as  of  the  end  of  1971,  its  imperial  status  and  withdraw  its 
military  forces.  The  Persian  Gulf  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  strategic 
regions  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  world  at  large.  Countries  around  it 
as  well  as  its  waters  contain  the  largest  reserves  of  oil  in  the  world,  and 
they  traditionally  have  provided  Western  Europe  and  Japan  with  the 
bulk  of  their  oil  supplies.  Equally  traditionally,  defense  of  the  Gulf  had 
been  assumed  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Great 
Britain  because  the  Gulf  and  its  adjacent  seas  and  shores  were  regarded 
as  an  alternate  imperial  lifeline  (the  other  being  the  Suez  Canal  route) 
linking  Britain  to  India.3  The  Gulf  region  has  had  an  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  power.  Bordered  by  three  larger  countries,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Gulf  has  had  among  its  riparian  states  also  such  smaller 
countries  as  Kuwait,  Bahrein,  Qatar,  the  Trucial  Coast  sheikhdoms 
(later  to  be  known  as  the  United  Arab  Emirates  or  UAE)  and  the 
Sultanate  of  Oman.  Whether  joined  together  in  an  alliance  or  not, 
these  smaller  states  were  too  weak  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  a  determined  aggressive  power. 

Since  Britain  officially  announced  in  1968  its  intention  to  with¬ 
draw  and  grant  independence  to  the  Arab  mini-states  in  the  Gulf,  a 
lively  debate  arose  about  the  power  vacuum  thus  likely  to  ensue  and 
its  consequences.4  The  danger  was  that  the  expected  vacuum  might 
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tempt  Russia  to  infiltrate  the  region  and  either  conquer  some  smaller 
states  or  establish  an  alliance  with  them  and  thus  secure  bases  from 
which  it  could  threaten  such  pro-Western  and  oil-bearing  countries  as 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  West  clearly  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  such  possibilities.  But  the  question  posed  itself  as  to  who  was 
capable  and  willing  to  replace  Britain  as  the  guardian  of  the  Gulf. 
Although  not  completely  dependent  on  the  Gulf's  oil,  the  United 
States  had  a  direct  and — on  account  of  its  allies — an  indirect  interest 
in  seeing  that  the  Gulf  would  not  succumb  to  hostile  domination. 
However,  in  view  of  its  embroilment  in  Vietnam,  and  the  clamor  at 
home  to  disentangle  itself  from  it,  it  was  highly  unlikely,  at  least  in  the 
early  1970s,  that  Washington  would  undertake  new  military  commit¬ 
ments  in  another  region.  And  here  it  was  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
could  be  justifiably  applied.  There  was  a  local  country  that  had  an 
understandable  interest  and  was  eager  to  assume  the  Gulf  defense  and 
possibly  hegemony:  it  was  Iran  which — bordered  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
north,  radical,  Soviet-tilting  Iraq  in  the  west,  and  neutralist  Afghani¬ 
stan  in  the  east — felt  the  need  of  a  frontier  free  of  danger  in  the  south 
and  a  friendly  political  stability  in  the  Gulf. 

Thus  Iran  could  fulfill  the  role  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  envisaged 
for  regional  powers.  It  had  ample  manpower  (in  contrast  to  friendly  but 
underpopulated  Saudi  Arabia),  and  its  royal  government  had  virtually 
identical  views  with  the  United  States  regarding  the  Soviet  danger  and 
the  need  to  contain  it.  "Iran,  under  the  Shah,"  wrote  Kissinger,  "was 
one  of  America's  best,  most  important,  and  most  loyal  friends  in  the 
world."5  What  was  needed  was  the  decision  to  provide  Iran  with  ade¬ 
quate  arms  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  guardian  tasks  in  the  Gulf  and, 
generally,  to  strengthen  its  military  position.  The  shah,  Mohammed 
Reza  Pahlavi,  pressed  the  U.S.  government  to  provide  him  with  F-14 
and  F-15  aircraft  and  associated  equipment.  American  response  was 
slow  in  coming  because  of  the  objections  voiced  by  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments.  The  Defense  Department  was  reluctant  to  provide 
technologically  superior  weapons  that  ran  the  danger  of  falling  into 
hostile  hands,  and  the  State  Department  feared  that  such  deliveries 
might  become  "too  provocative"  to  Russia. 

The  "Gordian  knot"  was  eventually  cut  by  Nixon  himself  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Teheran  (on  his  way  back  from  Moscow)  in 
May  1972,  not  only  agreed  to  supply  the  requested  F-14S  and  F-15S  but 
"added  a  proviso  that  in  the  future  Iranian  requests  should  not  be 
second-guessed."6  Moreover,  Nixon  agreed  to  support  the  shah  in  aid- 
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ing  the  Kurds,  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  uprising  to  obtain  autonomy 
in  Iraq.  This  was  a  doubly  Machiavellian  move:  support  for  the  Kurds 
would  weaken  the  Soviet-tilting  Iraq  and  prevent  it  not  only  from 
extending  its  influence  in  the  Gulf  but  also,  by  binding  its  forces  in 
the  Kurdish  areas,  reduce  its  military  capacity  for  a  possible  confronta¬ 
tion  with  Israel.  As  Kissinger  acknowledged  in  his  memoirs,  "The 
benefit  of  Nixon's  Kurdish  decision  was  apparent  in  just  over  a  year: 
only  one  Iraqi  division  was  available  to  participate  in  the  October  1973 
Middle  East  war."7  From  that  time  on  Iran  became  a  major  recipient 
of  American  arms  and,  in  practical  terms,  became  America's  surrogate 
as  guardian  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Gulf.  Iran's  hegemonic  role 
was  not  accepted  with  unreserved  happiness  by  the  Arab  states  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf.  However,  realistically,  they  had  silently  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  benefits:  their  sovereignty  was  preserved,  the  attempted  radi- 
calization  of  their  regimes  was  halted,  and  Iran's  expeditionary  force 
sent  to  Oman  in  the  mid-1970s  saved  that  strategically  located  coun¬ 
try  from  invasion  and  takeover  by  the  Marxist  South  Yemen-supported 
rebels. 

THE  SCRANTON  MISSION  AND  THE  ROGERS  PLAN 

Nixon's  policy  toward  the  Arab  world  and  Israel  escapes  an  easy  defini¬ 
tion  or  description  largely  because  it  was  replete  with  contradictions. 
The  contradictions  in  turn  were  dictated  by  Nixon's  oscillation  be¬ 
tween  the  national  interest  and  domestic  political  considerations. 
Moreover,  his  perception  of  the  national  interest  defied  a  simple, 
straightforward  formulation. 

Nixon's  original  intention  was  to  change  America's  position  to¬ 
ward  the  Arab-Israeli  relations  as  inherited  from  Lyndon  Johnson. 
This  was  a  position  of  marked  partiality  toward  Israel  and  of  consider¬ 
able  aggravation  in  U.S.-Arab  relations  as  exemplified  by  the  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  six  Arab  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  upon  his  election  to  the  presidency,  Nixon  found  no 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but — as  an  aftermath  of  the  1967  June  war — 
a  mere  truce  so  often  punctuated  by  violence  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
"the  war  of  attrition,"  particularly  along  the  Suez  Canal  line  separat¬ 
ing  the  Israeli  from  the  Egyptian  forces. 

To  initiate  an  improvement  in  the  situation  even  before  his  inau¬ 
guration  Nixon  dispatched  to  the  Middle  East  former  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  William  Scranton  on  a  fact-finding  mission.  This  tour 
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took  Scranton  as  far  east  as  Iran.  On  his  trip  he  talked  to  the  leaders  of 
six  countries  (Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel). 
Having  crossed  on  December  13,  1968,  through  the  Allenby  Bridge 
from  Jordan  into  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank,  Scranton  was  met  by 
a  group  of  Israeli  and  foreign  newspapermen  to  whom  he  declared: 
"America  would  do  well  to  have  a  more  evenhanded  policy.  .  .  .  We  are 
interested,  very  interested,  in  Israel  and  its  security,  and  we  should  be. 
But  it  is  important  to  point  out  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  people 
around  the  world  that  we  are  interested  in  other  countries  in  the  area 
and  have  friends  among  them."8 

Questioned  what  he  meant  by  "more  evenhanded,"  Scranton  re¬ 
plied:  "I  think  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  feelings  of  all  persons  and  all  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
and  not  necessarily  espouse  one  nation  over  some  other."9  In  response 
to  other  questions  the  president-elect's  special  emissary  stated  that  he 
felt  "encouraged"  following  his  visit  in  Cairo  and  that  he  found  the 
Jordanian  leaders  "reasonable  in  their  thinking"  and  desirous  of  "a  just 
settlement."10 

Although  Scranton  enjoyed  Nixon's  confidence,  his  statement 
elicited  a  somewhat  critical  comment  from  Ronald  Ziegler,  the 
president-elect's  press  aide.  "These  are  Scranton  remarks,"  he  said, 
"not  Nixon  remarks."11  Despite  this  implicit  disavowal,  Scranton 
spent  two  hours  privately  with  Nixon  upon  his  return  to  Washington, 
after  which  he  stated:  "We  are  very  interested  in  Israel.  But  we  are  also 
interested  in  other  nations  there.  .  .  .  We  must  mend  our  fences."12 

As  could  be  expected,  Scranton's  statement  engendered  much 
criticism  and  hostility  in  Israel  and  among  friends  of  Israel  in  the 
United  States.  Nixon  must  have  rather  soon  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  reference  to  "evenhandedness"  was  politically  unprofitable  if 
not  actually  dangerous.  For  this  reason  he  avoided  using  this  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  public  pronouncements,  and,  in  spite  of  the  uproar  it  had 
provoked,  he  neither  mentioned  the  Scranton  mission  nor  made  any 
reference  to  the  fate  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  in  his  fairly  detailed 
memoirs.13 

In  designing  his  Middle  East  policy  Nixon  seemed  obsessed  with 
the  danger  of  a  possible  Soviet-American  confrontation.  This  stemmed 
from  his  belief  that  the  United  States  had  an  "absolute  commitment" 
to  save  Israel  from  "being  driven  into  the  sea"14  and  from  his  concern 
lest  Soviet  commitment  to  Arab  victories  and  American  commitment 
to  Israeli  victories  might  draw  both  superpowers  into  a  confrontation 
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"even  against  our  wills — and  almost  certainly  against  our  national 
interests."15 

Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  public  statements  did  Nixon  subject 
the  idea  of  a  likely  confrontation  with  Russia  on  account  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  to  careful  scrutiny  or  analysis.  He  seemed  to  accept  as 
an  axiom  that  confrontation  with  the  USSR  was  virtually  inevitable  in 
case  of  an  Arab-Israeli  war.16  Moreover,  Nixon  had  a  tendency  to 
oversimplify,  if  not  actually  to  distort,  the  real  origin  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  feud  by  accepting  the  thesis  that  "the  Soviets  are  the  main 
cause  of  Middle  East  tensions."17  In  reality  the  Arab-Israeli  hostility 
could  easily  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  Israel,  the  fact  that  a 
large  mass  of  Palestinian  Arabs  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
dispossessed,  the  preventive  wars  Israel  had  fought  with  attendant 
territorial  conquests,  and  the  Arab  hostile  reaction  to  these  happen¬ 
ings.  The  Soviets  were  exploiting  this  mutual  hostility  for  their  own 
benefit  and,  by  outwardly  supporting  Arab  nationalism,  were  making 
serious  psychological  and  political  inroads  in  the  area.  But,  contrary  to 
Nixon's  thesis,  they  were  not  the  root  cause.  Actually,  Nixon's  view 
reflected  his  uncritical  acceptance  of  Israel's  political  line.  Its  leaders 
had  a  vital  interest  in  inducing  Nixon,  a  man  known  for  his  opposition 
to  Communism,  to  espouse  the  view  that  Israel's  troubles  with  its 
Arab  neighbors  were  primarily  due  to  Soviet  intrigue.  This  way,  Israel 
could  count  on  Nixon's  support  with  greater  certainty.  In  fact,  the 
theme  of  Soviet  mischief  as  the  real  cause  of  the  protracted  conflict 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  had  been  reappearing  in  various  conver¬ 
sations  that  Israeli  leaders  had  with  the  president.18 

However,  it  was  not  certain  whether  this  view  of  the  Soviets  as  the 
root  cause  of  Middle  East  troubles  represented  his  true  feelings  or 
merely  a  tactical  turn  of  phrase  to  please  his  Israeli  visitors.  Thus,  five 
years  after  publishing  his  Memoirs ,  he  acknowledged  that  "[although 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  conflicts  in  the  Third 
World  and  profits  from  most  of  them,  it  is  not  the  only  cause.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  exist  there  would  still  be  regional  conflicts  and 
civil  wars.  The  Palestinian  people  would  still  fight  for  a  homeland,  Iran 
and  Iraq  would  still  be  at  war."19 

Actually,  Nixon's  feelings  about  America's  relations  with  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  were  not  noted  for  their  consistency.  On  the  one  hand  he 
realized  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Arab  world  to  the  United 
States  and  the  need  to  contain  Soviet  thrusts  into  it.  "It  was  clearly  in 
America's  interest,"  he  wrote,  "to  halt  the  Soviet  domination  of  the 
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Arab  Mideast.  To  do  so  would  require  broadening  American  relations 
with  the  Arab  countries."20  On  the  other  hand  he  favored  not  only 
Israel's  survival  but  also  Israel's  military  superiority  over  its  Arab 
neighbors.  "Mrs.  Meir,  Rabin  et  al.  must  trust  Richard  Nixon  com¬ 
pletely,"  he  asserted.  "He  does  not  want  to  see  Israel  go  down  the  drain 
and  makes  absolute  commitment  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  Israel 
always  has  'an  edge.'"21  He  partly  justified  this  conviction  by  his 
opinion  that  Israel  "is  the  only  state  in  the  Mideast  which  is  pro¬ 
freedom  and  an  effective  opponent  to  Soviet  expansion."22  At  the  same 
time  Nixon  was  disturbed  by  two  considerations:  one  was  that  after  its 
victorious  war  of  June  1967  Israel  was  displaying  an  attitude  of  "total 
intransigence  on  negotiating  any  peace  agreement  that  would  involve 
return  of  any  of  the  territories  they  had  occupied.  "Their  victory," 
according  to  Nixon,  "had  been  too  great."23  The  other,  he  felt,  was  "the 
unyielding  and  shortsighted  pro-Israeli  attitude  prevalent  in  large  and 
influential  segments  of  the  American  Jewish  community,  Congress, 
the  media,  and  in  intellectual  and  cultural  circles."24  He  deplored  this 
attitude  and  particularly  the  fact  that  not  being  pro-Israeli  was  equated 
by  those  circles  with  being  anti-Israeli  or  even  anti-Semitic.25  Domes¬ 
tic  politics  in  America  were  of  constant  concern  to  Nixon.  He  was 
aware  that  the  Jewish  constituency  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  possibly  Illinois  had  voted  "95  percent  against  him"26  and 
he  was  determined  to  "carry"  it  with  him,  thus  making  it  somewhat 
unclear  whether  national  interests  or  domestic  political  consider¬ 
ations  were  the  prime  motivation  behind  his  Middle  East  policy. 

In  organizing  the  foreign  policy  apparatus  in  the  early  days  of  his 
presidency,  Nixon  assigned  the  Middle  East  "exclusively"  to  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  Joseph  Sisco.  He  did  it  partly  because  he  thought 
that  Kissinger's  "Jewish  background  would  put  him  at  a  disadvantage 
during  the  delicate  initial  negotiations  for  the  reopening  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Arab  states."27 

Thus  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  Middle  East  policy,  Secretary 
Rogers  rather  early,  in  the  first  year  of  Nixon's  presidency,  came 
forth  with  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  achieve  an  Arab-Israeli  peace, 
known  as  the  Rogers  Plan.  The  plan,  announced  on  December  9,  1969, 
broadly  followed  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  242 
(November  1967)  and  upheld  the  principle  that  Israel  should  return  the 
occupied  Arab  territories  in  exchange  for  Arab  pledges  to  end  the  state 
of  war  and  respect  Israel's  territorial  integrity.  "Our  policy,"  said  Rog- 
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ers,  "is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  balanced  one."  (This  was  another  way 
to  confirm  Scranton's  "evenhanded"  approach  as  the  guiding  idea.) 
"Therefore,"  he  went  on,  "our  policy  is  to  encourage  the  Arabs  to 
accept  a  permanent  peace  based  on  a  binding  agreement  and  to  urge  the 
Israelis  to  withdraw  from  occupied  territory  when  their  territorial 
integrity  is  assured  as  envisaged  by  the  Security  Council  resolution." 
"Any  changes  in  the  pre-existing  lines  [boundaries], "  he  added,  "should 
not  reflect  the  weight  of  conquest  and  should  be  confined  to  insubstan¬ 
tial  alterations  required  for  mutual  security.  We  do  not  support  expan¬ 
sionism.  We  believe  troops  must  be  withdrawn  as  the  resolution  pro¬ 
vides."  Then  he  addressed  himself  to  two  specific  questions — Arab 
refugees  and  Jerusalem.  He  called  for  a  just  and  humane  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  and  a  Jordanian-Israeli  agreement  on  the  status  of 
Jerusalem.  "We  cannot  accept,"  he  stated,  "unilateral  actions  by  any 
party  to  decide  the  final  status  of  the  city  ...  we  believe  Jerusalem 
should  be  a  unified  city.  .  .  .  And  there  should  be  roles  for  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  in  the  civic,  economic  and  religious  life  of  the  city."  In  the 
concluding  part  of  his  statement  Rogers  said  that  "Whenever  and 
wherever  Arab  states  which  have  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  prepared  to  restore  them,  we  shall  respond  in  the 
same  spirit."28  Because  of  its  central  provision  that  occupied  territories 
should  be  returned  to  the  Arabs  in  exchange  for  peace,  the  Rogers  Plan 
was  met  with  hostility  by  Israel.  The  next  day  the  Israeli  cabinet 
rejected  all  outside  attempts  to  determine  boundaries  while  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir  expressed  her  bitter  disappointment  and  called 
the  situation  "calamitous"  and  "a  scandal."29  Perhaps  the  plan  might 
have  been  accepted  had  the  United  States  chosen  to  exert  pressure  on 
Israel,  but  that  was  far  from  Nixon's  intentions.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  duality  of  Nixon's  policy  became  evident.  Although,  as  noted 
earlier,  he  had  entrusted  Secretary  Rogers  with  the  conduct  of  diplo¬ 
macy  toward  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  in  reality  he  followed  Kissinger's 
rather  than  Rogers's  advice  on  the  matter.  Like  Israel,  Kissinger  was 
opposed  to  the  Rogers  Plan.  He  argued  that  the  plan  encouraged  ex¬ 
tremism  among  the  Arabs  and  offended  the  Israelis  while  earning  the 
scorn  of  the  Soviets.  Thus  although  Nixon  instructed  Rogers  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  plan,  he  did  nothing  to  insist  on  its  being  carried  out.  In  fact, 
privately,  through  Leonard  Garment,  his  White  House  adviser  on  Jew¬ 
ish  affairs,  he  informed  both  Golda  Meir  and  the  Jewish  community 
leaders  in  the  United  States  of  his  doubts  about  the  State  Department's 
policy  and  implicitly  assured  them  that  State  Department  proposals  he 
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was  authorizing  would  not  be  enforced.30  He  treated  the  Rogers  Plan 
not  as  a  genuine  peace  proposal  but  rather  as  a  tactical  stratagem  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  induce  the  Arabs  to  accept  some  sort  of 
unspecified  compromise.  "I  knew,"  he  said  in  his  memoirs,  "that  the 
Rogers  Plan  could  never  be  implemented,  but  I  believed  that  it  was 
important  to  let  the  Arab  world  know  that  the  United  States  did  not 
automatically  dismiss  its  case  regarding  the  occupied  territories  or 
rule  out  a  compromise  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims.  With  the 
Rogers  Plan  on  the  record,  I  thought  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Arab 
leaders  to  propose  reopening  relations  with  the  United  States  without 
coming  under  attack  from  the  hawks  and  pro-Soviet  elements  in  their 
own  countries."31 

Acceptance  by  Nixon  of  Kissinger's  advice  and  his  virtual  betrayal 
of  Rogers  provided  further  evidence  of  his  less  than  candid  behavior  in 
this  foreign  policy  sector.  In  fact,  his  very  selection  of  Kissinger  as  his 
national  security  adviser  testified  to  the  largely  domestic  political 
motivation  of  this  choice.  Nixon  acknowledged  in  his  memoirs  his 
awareness  that  Kissinger,  as  aide  to  his  rival  for  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion,  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  had  made  "disparaging  remarks" 
about  Nixon's  competence  in  foreign  affairs.  But  he  was  not  too  thin- 
skinned  about  such  taunts.  He  was  ready  to  tolerate  them  if  restraint 
would  work  to  his  political  advantage.  Hence,  largely  owing  to  Kissin¬ 
ger's  "influence"  (presumably  with  the  pro-Israeli  community  in  the 
United  States),32  Nixon  not  only  appointed  him  as  his  foreign  policy 
assistant  in  the  White  House  but  actually  encouraged  him  to  over¬ 
shadow  and  overrule  Secretary  Rogers  on  key  issues. 

THE  JORDAN  CRISIS  OF  1970 

By  allowing  the  Rogers  Plan  to  be  stillborn  Nixon  left  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  unresolved  and  at  least  three  major  policy  questions  unan¬ 
swered.  These  were  (i)  to  what  extent  should  the  United  States  aid 
Israel  with  arms  and  economic  assistance  to  give  it,  as  he  had  said,  "an 
edge"  over  the  Arabs;  (2)  what  posture  should  America  adopt  in  case  of 
a  crisis  erupting  between  the  radical  and  the  conservative  Arab  camps 
near  Israel's  borders;  and  (3)  what  should  be  the  American  behavior  if  a 
new  Arab-Israeli  war  were  to  break  out? 

Partly  because  of  the  earlier-noted  "war  of  attrition"  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  and  partly  because  of  Israel's  quest  for  military  advan¬ 
tage,  serious  pressures  were  being  exerted  by  Israeli  leaders  to  provide 
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their  country  with  the  most  modern  and  sophisticated  weapons  Amer¬ 
ica  was  producing  and  assure  it  of  generous  economic  aid.  During  the 
first  year  of  Nixon's  presidency  Israeli  Premier  Golda  Meir  came  to 
Washington  on  a  state  visit  in  September  1969.  There  she  asked  for 
twenty-five  F-4  Phantom  jets  and  eighty  Skyhawk  fighters  (both  offen¬ 
sive  aircraft)  as  well  as  low-interest  loans  of  $200  million  a  year  for 
periods  up  to  five  years.  Her  request  was  seriously  considered  by  the 
administration,  which  in  principle  consented  to  the  deliveries.  How¬ 
ever,  in  March  1970  the  president  reached  a  decision  to  postpone  the 
delivery  of  Phantoms  because  he  feared  that  such  a  major  arms  deal 
might  jeopardize  his  efforts  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt  and  Syria.  As  could  be  expected,  his  decision  elicited  Mrs.  Meir's 
complaints,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Nixon. 

The  suspension  of  arms  deliveries,  however,  proved  only  tempo¬ 
rary.  Barely  six  months  later  a  major  crisis  in  Jordan  not  only  precipi¬ 
tated  the  renewed  flow  of  American  arms  to  Israel  but  actually  put 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  on  a  new  footing. 

The  crisis  could  be  traced  to  the  basic  division  of  the  Arab  world 
into  the  radical  and  moderate  (or  conservative)  camps.  The  continuous 
frustration  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  with  their  inability  to  regain  their 
lost  homeland  led  to  the  birth  of  militant  factions  seeking  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  political  objectives  by  violent  and  unorthodox  means.  It 
was  mostly  in  Jordan  that  these  Palestinians  operated,  and  it  was  there 
that  they  established  a  virtual  "state  in  state,"  defying  King  Hussein's 
regular  administration  and  armed  forces.  In  early  September  1970  one 
of  these  extremist  groups  hijacked  four  civilian  airliners,  brought 
them  to  the  Jordanian  territory,  and  subsequently  blew  them  up. 

What  began  as  a  hijacking  incident  transformed  itself  by  mid- 
September  into  a  civil  war  between  King  Hussein's  Jordanian  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Palestinian  guerrillas.  Although  anxious  for  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  to  regain  their  homeland,  King  Hussein  did  not  approve  of 
terrorist  methods  and  resented  their  defiance  of  his  authority.  It  soon 
transpired  that  the  Palestinians  were  not  alone  in  challenging  the 
king.  Rather  soon  they  found  an  active  ally:  this  was  Syria,  at  that  time 
ruled  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Baath  (Arab  Renaissance)  Party,  which  was 
anxious  not  only  to  assist  the  Palestinians  but  also  to  depose  King 
Hussein  and  establish  a  radical  government  in  Jordan.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  Syria  dispatched  to  Jordan  a  column  of  a  hundred  tanks 
which,  having  crossed  the  border,  proceeded  toward  the  center  of  the 
country. 
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When  Kissinger  reported  these  military  movements  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  he  said:  "It  looks  like  the  Soviets  are  pushing  the  Syrians  and  the 
Syrians  are  pushing  the  Palestinians.  The  Palestinians  don't  need 
much  pushing."33 

Nixon  believed  that  the  United  States  could  not  permit  King 
Hussein  to  be  overthrown  by  what  he  assumed  to  be  a  Soviet-inspired 
rebellion  and  stand  idly  by  while  Israel  was  being  "driven  into  the  sea." 

On  September  18  the  Soviet  government  addressed  a  note  to 
Washington  stating  its  desire  not  to  intervene  in  the  conflict  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  United  States  desist  from  intervention 
and  that  it  discourage  the  others  (presumably  the  Israelis)  from  it.  In 
response,  a  stem  note  from  the  White  House  was  handed  to  the  So¬ 
viets,  while  Secretary  Rogers  publicly  called  on  Syria  to  stop  its  inva¬ 
sion.  It  is  still  unclear  whether  these  statements  had  any  effect  on 
actual  developments.  On  September  21  the  White  House  received  a 
report  that  about  300  Syrian  tanks  had  entered  Jordan,  but  the  next 
morning  most  of  them  withdrew. 

Nixon's  dilemma  was  how  exactly  to  react  to  Jordan's  civil  war 
and  Syria's  invasion.  His  method  was  to  use  Kissinger  rather  than 
Secretary  Rogers  in  his  political  moves.  What  was  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  substance  of  his  decision:  he  instructed  Kissinger  to  tell 
the  Israeli  ambassador,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  "that  we  would  be  fully  in 
support  of  Israeli  air  strikes  on  Syrian  forces  in  Jordan  if  this  became 
necessary  to  avoid  a  Jordanian  defeat."34  In  response,  Ambassador 
Rabin  suggested  an  Israeli  ground  action,  because  air  strikes  were  not 
considered  adequate.  There  is  no  available  documentary  evidence  to 
show  whether,  in  making  this  suggestion,  Israel  was  motivated  more 
by  the  desire  to  save  Jordan  from  Syrian  invasion  or  by  its  own  ambi¬ 
tion  to  seize  more  territory  for  itself.  Nixon  initially  opposed  Israel's 
ground  action  but,  after  a  talk  with  Kissinger,  decided  to  approve  it  in 
principle,  subject  to  ascertaining  King  Hussein's  view  and  consulta¬ 
tion  prior  to  final  decision.  Meanwhile,  without  much  fanfare,  Israel 
began  a  mobilization  and  two  Israeli  brigades  started  an  advance  into 
the  Golan  Heights,  a  move  likely  to  endanger  Syrian  forces  on  their 
way  to  Jordan.  Nixon  also  decided  to  put  20,000  American  troops  on 
alert  and  ordered  additional  naval  forces  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Apparently  anxious  that  their  client  should  not  become  entangled 
in  a  risky  military  adventure,  the  Soviet  Union  exerted  pressure  on 
Syria  to  desist  from  invading  Jordan.  This  contradicted  Kissinger's 
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view,  earlier  noted,  that  the  Soviets  were  "pushing  the  Syrians"  to 
invade. 

As  it  turned  out,  neither  Israeli  nor  American  forces  were  used. 
The  commander  of  the  Syrian  Air  Force,  General  (later  President) 
Hafez  Assad,  refused  to  give  air  support  to  the  invading  Syrian  tanks. 
At  the  same  time  the  small  but  vigorous  Jordanian  Air  Force  bombed 
and  strafed  the  invading  Syrian  column  so  effectively  as  to  compel  it  to 
withdraw.  Syria  lost  120  tanks.  King  Hussein's  government  and  the 
integrity  of  Jordan  were  saved  without  foreign  help. 

Outside  assistance,  however,  came  to  Israel  because,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crisis,  Nixon  revoked  his  earlier  suspension  of  arms  deliveries 
and  ordered  more  military  aid  and  more  Phantom  jets  sent  to  Israel. 

In  terms  of  foreign  policy  and  strategy  the  central  aspect  of  the 
Jordanian  crisis  was  Nixon's  willingness  to  use  Israel  to  intervene 
militarily,  apparently  for  preemptive  purposes,  in  a  conflict  pitting  one 
Arab  country  against  another.  This  crisis  helped  cement  the  already 
close  cooperation  between  Washington  and  Israel.  On  September  25, 
1970,  Kissinger  conveyed,  in  Nixon's  name,  the  following  message  to 
Israel's  ambassador,  Yitzhak  Rabin:  "The  president  will  never  forget 
Israel's  role  in  preventing  the  deterioration  in  Jordan  and  in  blocking 
the  attempt  to  overturn  the  regime  there.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  is  fortunate  in  having  an  ally  like  Israel  in  the  Middle  East. 
These  events  will  be  taken  into  account  in  all  future  developments."35 
Describing  this  episode,  Rabin  later  stated  that  "this  was  probably  the 
most  far-reaching  statement  ever  made  by  a  president  of  the  United 
States  on  the  mutuality  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries."36 


THE  OCTOBER  1973  WAR  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH 

Following  the  election  to  his  second  term  as  president,  Nixon  urged 
Kissinger  to  take  more  energetic  steps  to  reach  a  peace  settlement 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  He  felt  that  unless  early  action  was 
taken  by  the  United  States  during  the  first  year  (1973)  of  his  second 
term,  nothing  would  be  accomplished  during  the  forthcoming  four- 
year  period.  Although  he  wanted  Kissinger  rather  than  Secretary  Rog¬ 
ers  to  act  in  this  matter,  he  reflected  this  time  the  State  Department's 
desire  for  active  U.S.  diplomacy.  Again,  his  main  worry  was  Israel's 
intransigent  position  as  well  as  "enormous  pressures"  from  America's 
Jewish  community.  He  was  also  concerned  about  "a  hundred  million 
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Arabs  hating  us  and  providing  a  fishing  ground  not  only  for  radicals 
but,  of  course,  for  the  Soviets."37 

Interestingly,  although  in  general  Kissinger  executed  loyally  Nix¬ 
on's  directives,  in  this  particular  instance  he  voiced  opposition  to  the 
president's  program.  Kissinger  resisted  America's  active  involvement 
in  the  peacemaking  process,  preferring  a  "stalemate"  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  status  quo,  which  was  a  policy  favored  by  Israel.38  The 
status  quo,  it  should  be  remembered,  meant  continued  occupation  by 
Israel  of  the  Arab  territories  captured  during  the  June  1967  war.  Kissin¬ 
ger's  resistance  to  producing  a  blueprint  for  a  peace  settlement  could 
be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  First,  according  to  him,  despite  vigorous 
Soviet  insistence  on  a  plan  that  would  restore  the  Israeli-occupied 
lands  to  the  Arab  world,  the  Arabs  must  be  shown  that  no  progress 
toward  peace  could  be  made  in  relying  on  the  Soviets.  Second,  Israel, 
very  self-confident  after  its  1967  victory,  was  more  interested  in  reten¬ 
tion  of  territory  than  in  achieving  peace,  and  Kissinger  generally  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  Israel.39  Third,  he  felt  that  Israel  must  be  given 
more  time  to  acquire  more  arms  and  thus  a  greater  sense  of  security. 
According  to  him,  such  a  self-confidence  was  bound  to  produce  greater 
flexibility  in  future  peace  negotiations  by  Israeli  leaders.  Fourth,  Kis¬ 
singer  tended  to  deride  the  official  American  formula  that  acquisition 
of  territory  "should  not  reflect  the  weight  of  conquest,"  which  he 
considered  a  State  Department  euphemism  for  insisting  on  a  total 
Israeli  withdrawal.  Last  but  not  least,  Israel's  prime  minister,  Golda 
Meir,  for  whom  Kissinger  felt  "a  deep  tenderness"40  definitely  favored 
the  status  quo.  "To  me,"  he  wrote,  "she  acted  as  a  benevolent  aunt 
toward  an  especially  favored  nephew,  so  that  even  to  admit  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  disagreement  was  a  challenge  to  family  hierarchy  producing 
emotional  outrage."41 

In  spite  of  Nixon's  insistence  in  the  early  period  of  his  second 
term  on  active  pursuit  of  the  search  for  peace,  his  policy  was  not  free  of 
ambiguity.  This  was  illustrated  by  his  summit  meeting  with  Russia's 
Leonid  Brezhnev  in  Washington  in  June  1973.  The  Middle  East  was  a 
major  topic  of  their  talks.  Brezhnev  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
following  principles:  withdrawal  of  Israel  from  all  the  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories,  recognition  of  national  boundaries,  free  navigation  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  international  guarantees  of  the  settlement.  Al¬ 
though  these  principles  bore  a  strong  similarity  to  un  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  Resolution  242  (which  the  United  States  had  sponsored)  and  the 
Rogers  Plan,  Nixon  refused  to  accept  them:  "I  pointed  out,"  he  wrote, 
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"that  there  was  no  way  that  I  could  agree  to  any  such  'principles' 
without  prejudicing  Israel's  rights."42 

In  the  ensuing  contest  between  the  State  Department's  quest  for 
an  active  diplomacy  and  Kissinger's  preference  for  procrastination, 
Kissinger's  formula  prevailed.  There  was  indeed  a  stalemate  in  Israeli- 
Arab  relations  through  a  greater  part  of  1973. 

Then,  in  the  fall,  a  crisis  erupted.  On  October  6,  Yom  Kippur, 
Egyptian  troops  launched  an  attack  on  Israeli  positions,  crossed  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  breached  Israel's  strongly  fortified  Bar  Lev  line  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  turbulent 
Arab-Israeli  relations  that  a  surprise  attack  was  mounted  by  the  Arabs 
and  not  the  Israelis.  To  be  sure  Egypt's  President  Anwar  Sadat  had 
repeatedly  stated  since  his  advent  to  power  in  1970  that  a  military 
solution  of  the  deadlock  with  Israel  would  be  sought.  But  after  so 
many  unfulfilled  promises  Israeli  vigilance  had  slackened,  and  it  was 
at  its  minimum  during  Israel's  holy  day.  The  battle,  as  it  developed, 
pitted  greater  tank  forces  against  each  other  than  had  ever  been  pre¬ 
viously  experienced  in  the  desert  warfare  of  the  Middle  East.  Under 
the  command  of  General  Shazly  the  Egyptians  inflicted  heavy  losses 
on  Israel.  By  the  third  day  of  the  war  Israel  had  lost  some  1,000  men,  49 
planes,  and  one-third  (500)  of  its  tank  force.  Its  army  was  running  out 
of  ammunition.  Simultaneously,  Syria  attacked  Israeli  positions  in  the 
Golan  Heights. 

On  the  day  the  war  broke  out  Kissinger  convened  the  official 
crisis-management  body,  Washington  Special  Actions  Group  (wsag), 
which  debated  whether  the  United  States  should  supply  additional 
arms  to  Israel.  High-ranking  representatives  of  the  Defense  and  State 
departments  opposed  such  a  supply.  Kissinger  was  the  sole  dissenter 
who  favored  sending  arms  to  Israel,  saying  that  if  the  United  States 
refused  aid,  Israel  would  have  no  incentive  to  conform  to  American 
views  in  the  postwar  diplomacy.  Realization  of  America's  support,  he 
argued,  might  cause  Israel  to  moderate  its  territorial  claims.43  This 
thesis,  incidentally,  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  debate  in  and  out  of 
government  whether  U.S.  aid,  by  making  Israel  stronger,  was  likely  to 
make  it  more  accommodating  or  more  intransigent  toward  the  Arab 
world. 

As  for  Nixon,  his  reaction  to  the  war  was  clear.  "We  had  to  keep  the 
interests  of  the  Israelis  uppermost  during  this  conflict,"  he  wrote.44 
Hence,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  war  he  ordered  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  to  carry  out  a  massive  airlift  of  American  arms  to  Israel. 
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Soon  thirty  American  C-130  transport  planes  were  on  their  way. 
Within  a  few  days  the  United  States  was  providing  Israel  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  war  materiel  a  day.  All  in  all,  550  American  missions  to 
Israel  carried  out  the  task  of  supply  and  resupply,  an  operation  of 
greater  magnitude  than  the  Berlin  airlift  of  1948-49.  Israel  received 
forty  F-4  Phantoms,  thirty-eight  A-4  Skyhawks,  twelve  C-130  trans¬ 
ports,  twenty  tanks,  spare  parts,  and  ammunition,  a  total  of  more  than 
22,000  tons  of  equipment.45 

Military  supplies  did  not  exhaust  Nixon's  eagerness  to  prevent 
Israel's  collapse.  On  October  19  he  requested  Congress  to  appropriate 
$2.2  billion  in  emergency  aid  to  Israel,  including  $1.5  billion  in  out¬ 
right  grants.  This  decision  triggered  a  collective  Arab  response.  At 
their  meeting  in  Kuwait  the  Arab  oil-producing  countries  proclaimed 
the  oil  boycott  that  provided  for  curbs  on  their  oil  exports  to  various 
consumer  countries  and  a  total  embargo  of  oil  deliveries  to  the  United 
States  as  a  "principal  hostile  country."46 

By  that  time  Kissinger  conducted  American  diplomacy  not  only 
as  the  president's  White  House  assistant  but,  since  September  22, 
1973,  as  secretary  of  state.  There  was  something  unusual  in  this  ap¬ 
pointment.  From  the  very  outset  of  his  presidency  Nixon  had  wanted 
to  be  the  initiator  and  executor  of  his  foreign  policy.  He  had  excluded 
Secretary  Rogers  consistently  and  rather  ruthlessly  from  major  deci¬ 
sions  because  he  did  not  want  to  have  a  strong  and  influential  secre¬ 
tary  of  state.  In  appointing  Kissinger  to  that  position  he  chose  a  man  of 
proven  strength,  even,  as  Kissinger  averred,  of  some  "arrogant"47  asser¬ 
tiveness,  and  thus,  in  a  way,  contradicted  himself.  But,  as  Kissinger 
himself  admitted,  this  unprecedented  elevation  of  a  foreign-born  indi¬ 
vidual  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  U.S.  government  had 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Watergate  crisis  when  Nixon  was  desper¬ 
ately  trying  to  save  his  presidency  from  impeachment.  In  choosing 
Kissinger  he  selected  a  man,  to  use  Kissinger's  words,  with  "a  constitu¬ 
ency  of  his  own."  "We  both  realized,"  wrote  Kissinger,  "that  for  Nixon 
my  appointment  was  less  an  act  of  choice  than  a  step  against  his  will 
in  the  hope  it  would  mitigate  catastrophe."48 

Faced  with  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  Nixon,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
his  utmost  to  ensure  that  Israel  received  the  maximum  aid  possible. 
His  next  objective  was  to  achieve  a  cease-fire.  He  sent  his  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  state  to  Moscow  and  there,  on  October  22,  Brezh¬ 
nev  and  Kissinger  jointly  drafted  a  cease-fire  which  was  promptly 
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endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  and  accepted  by  the  warring  parties. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Israelis,  reinforced  by  the  American 
airlift,  launched  a  counteroffensive  which  resulted  in  the  encircle¬ 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  Third  Army  (20,000  troops)  east  of  Suez  and  the 
crossing  of  Israeli  troops  in  a  sector  west  of  the  Suez  Canal.  There 
followed  a  period  of  uncertainty  whether,  to  help  Egypt,  the  Soviet 
Union  (already  engaged  in  its  own  effort  to  resupply  the  Egyptian 
army)  might,  as  it  threatened,  resort  to  unilateral  action  by  sending 
Russian  troops  to  the  theater  of  war.  On  October  25  a  group  of  U.S. 
government  leaders  constituting  the  National  Security  Council  met 
in  the  Situation  Room  in  the  White  House  where  they  unanimously 
decided  to  put  all  American  conventional  and  nuclear  forces  on  mili¬ 
tary  alert.49  Nixon  approved  the  proposal.  Soon  afterward  he  sent  a 
message  to  Brezhnev,  in  which  he  denied  violation  of  cease-fire  by 
Israel50  and  warned  the  Soviet  leader  against  Russia's  contemplated 
unilateral  military  action. 

Further  fighting  between  Egypt  and  Israel  involved  the  United 
States  in  intense  activity  to  bring  about  a  new  cease-fire,  provide  relief 
(in  terms  of  food,  water,  and  medicines)  for  Egypt's  besieged  Third 
Army,  and  ultimately  secure  a  more  durable  disengagement  of  forces. 
It  is  worth  noting  the  difference  in  American  attitudes  with  regard  to 
the  cease-fire  agreements  in  the  June  war  of  1967  and  the  October  war 
of  1973.  In  1967,  when  its  campaign  had  captured  considerable  Arab 
territories,  Israel  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  in  place,  that  is, 
along  the  actual  lines  reached  by  its  army  in  the  concluding  stages  of 
the  war.  The  United  States  (especially  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the  un 
Security  Council)  clearly  favored  Israel's  position;  when  the  cease-fire 
was  proclaimed,  the  Israeli  army  was  at  the  point  of  its  farthest  ad¬ 
vance.  By  contrast,  in  the  October  1973  war,  when  the  Egyptians  made 
a  moderate  advance  across  the  Suez  Canal  into  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  the 
United  States  favored  a  cease-fire  combined  with  the  return  of  the 
belligerents  to  their  original  positions — a  policy  which  if  accepted  by 
Egypt  would  have  completely  nullified  its  major  military  effort  to 
regain  at  least  a  part  of  its  own  territory  in  Sinai.51 

On  November  5  Kissinger  inaugurated  the  phase  since  known  as 
"shuttle  diplomacy"  by  traveling  to  Cairo,  a  trip  followed  by  repeated 
visits  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Algeria,  and  Russia.  He  reached  an  agreement  with  Egypt's  Sadat  on 
resupply  of  the  encircled  Egyptian  Third  Army  and  was  instrumental 
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in  bringing  about,  on  November  n,  an  Egyptian-Israeli  agreement 
regarding  cessation  of  hostilities  and  an  interim  disposition  of  forces, 
signed  on  "Kilometer  ioi  "  of  the  Cairo-Suez  road  by  both  belligerents. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  "Kilometer  ioi  agreement"  an 
international  conference  attended  by  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Jordan,  but 
boycotted  by  Syria,  and  cochaired  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  convened  in  Geneva  on  December  21—22,  1973.  Basically, 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  had  not  been  in  favor  of  such  a  conference  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  carried  with  it  three  features  deemed  undesirable:  (1) 
Israel's  fear  lest  it  become  isolated  and  targeted  as  an  object  of  collec¬ 
tive  hostility;  (2)  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  wanted  to  exclude  from  the  peacemaking  process  and  which 
was  expected  to  endorse  the  most  radical  Arab  demands;  (3)  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  it  might  pave  the  way  to  the  participation  of  Arab  Palestine 
(possibly  under  plo  aegis),  which  the  U.S.  government  wanted  to  treat 
as  an  object  of,  but  not  a  party  in,  international  diplomacy.  Thus  the 
convening  of  the  conference  ostensibly  looked  like  an  American  con¬ 
cession  to  the  combined  Soviet-Arab  pressure.  But  in  reality  the  con¬ 
ference — after  much  preliminary  work  by  Kissinger — was  designed 
more  as  a  pro  forma  gesture  to  satisfy  certain  international  sensibil¬ 
ities  (it  was  formally  called  by  the  un  secretary-general)  rather  than  as 
a  serious  meeting  to  deal  with  substantive  problems.  As  Kissinger  put 
it:  "all  of  the  key  actors  understood  that  the  sole  achievement  of  the 
conference  would  be  its  opening;  the  progress  that  was  foreseeable 
would  take  place  in  other  forums."52  This  proved  true.  The  conference 
consisted  of  a  ceremonial  dinner  and  one  inaugural  session  full,  as 
expected,  of  flourishing  rhetoric,  in  which  each  party  presented  its 
stand.  Then  it  adjourned,  leaving  further  substantive  negotiations  to 
the  recent  belligerents,  namely  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Syria.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  took  place  between  Israel  and  Egypt  and,  subsequently,  between 
Israel  and  Syria — with  the  United  States  serving  as  intermediary  and 
catalyst.  They  resulted,  after  considerable  bargaining,  in  two  disen¬ 
gagement  agreements.  The  first,  signed  on  January  18,  1974,  provided 
for  a  separation  of  forces  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  It  was  a  compro¬ 
mise  that  stipulated  the  presence  of  limited  Egyptian  troops  all  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canal,  a  United  Nations-supervised  no-man's- 
land  (disengagement  zone)  between  Israeli  and  Egyptian  areas  in  the 
western  parts  of  Sinai,  and  deployment  of  limited  Israeli  forces  in  a 
belt  of  territory  east  of  the  disengagement  zone  but  west  of  the  strate¬ 
gic  Giddi  and  Mitla  Passes. 
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The  second  agreement  was  concluded  between  Israel  and  Syria  on 
May  31,  1974.  Its  provisions  broadly  resembled  those  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Egypt.  It  dealt  with  the  separation  of  forces  in  the 
Golan  Heights  which  had  been  a  scene  of  fierce  fighting  in  October, 
when  Syria  first  had  made  substantial  military  advances  but  later  had 
lost  much  of  the  initially  captured  territory.  By  virtue  of  the  disengage¬ 
ment  agreement  Israel  retained  most  of  the  Golan  Heights  but  also 
agreed  to  a  no-man's-zone  (including  the  ruined  city  of  Quneitra) 
separating  the  two  forces. 

In  territorial  terms  the  two  agreements  did  not  bring  about  a 
tremendous  change  as  compared  with  the  prewar  period.  The  real 
novelty  was  that  the  entire  Suez  Canal,  instead  of  being  a  dividing  line, 
found  itself  now  under  Egyptian  control  and  that  the  no-man's-zones 
began  to  separate  the  forces  of  the  belligerents,  thus  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  new  military  clashes.  Because  of  the  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  of  both  agreements,  the  Geneva  Conference  was  never  recon¬ 
vened. 

Nixon's  next  task  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  Arab  oil  boycott. 
American  efforts  in  this  sector  focused  primarily  on  the  largest  oil 
producer,  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  leadership  in  the  Arab  boycott  deci¬ 
sions  was  universally  recognized.  The  initial  Saudi  position  was  that 
the  oil  embargo  could  not  be  lifted  until  Israel  withdrew  from  the 
territories  occupied  in  1967,  and  Kissinger's  personal  plea  with  King 
Faisal  during  his  visit  in  Riyadh  on  November  9,  1973,  proved  of  no 
avail.  Instead,  Faisal,  though  courteous  and  benevolent,  had  treated 
Kissinger  to  a  lecture  about  the  dual  conspiracy  of  Jews  and  Commu¬ 
nists  trying  to  take  over  the  American  government. 

Although  later  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  oil  producers  gradually 
mollified  their  attitude  by  demanding  that  at  least  a  beginning  of 
Israeli  withdrawal  should  take  place  (perhaps  by  acceptance  of  some 
timetable  for  evacuation)  as  a  condition  for  their  lifting  of  the  em¬ 
bargo,  no  tangible  progress  was  made.  Frustrated  with  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  Arab  obstinacy,  on  November  2 1  Kissinger  publicly  threat¬ 
ened  American  retaliation  in  response  to  the  use  of  Arab  economic 
weapons  against  the  United  States:  "It  is  clear,"  he  said,  "that  if  pres¬ 
sures  continue  unreasonably  and  indefinitely,  then  the  United  States 
will  have  to  consider  what  countermeasures  it  may  have  to  take."53 
Because  Arab  oil  was  denied  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  embargo  was 
proving  very  burdensome  to  American  consumers,  as  exemplified  by 
long  lines  of  cars  at  gas  stations,  Nixon  was  contemplating  sending  a 
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special  emissary  to  Saudi  Arabia  who  would  exchange  certain  Ameri¬ 
can  promises  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  Geneva  peace  con¬ 
ference  in  return  for  Saudi  assurances  to  lift  the  embargo.  Kissinger, 
however,  preferred  not  to  engage  in  this  sort  of  quid  pro  quo,  and  on  his 
advice  Nixon  abandoned  the  idea.  Instead,  in  a  handwritten  note  to 
King  Faisal  the  president  pledged  his  total  commitment  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  un  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338,  both 
establishing  the  principle  of  exchange  of  territory  for  peace  as  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

The  oil  crisis  acquired  a  new  dimension  when  on  December  23, 
at  its  meeting  in  Teheran,  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (opec),  composed  of  both  Arab  and  non-Arab  member 
states,  decided  to  increase  the  price  of  oil  to  $1 1.65  a  barrel,  which  in 
practice  meant  the  quadrupling  of  the  price  as  compared  with  the  level 
of  January  1973.  Although  opec's  decision  was  not  a  purely  Arab 
decision  (in  fact  it  was  sponsored  primarily  by  Iran  and  Venezuela)  and 
was  reached  exclusively  for  economic  gain  as  contrasted  with  the 
political  motivation  of  the  Arab  embargo,  it  was  rendered  possible 
because  of  the  October  war  and  the  resulting  boycott  decisions  of  the 
Arab  states.  In  the  name  of  the  president  Kissinger  sent  a  message  to 
the  shah  of  Iran,  vigorously  protesting  the  price  increase.  The  shah  and 
opec,  however,  remained  adamant  and,  in  due  time,  the  world  learned 
of  new  increases  which  exceeded  $30  per  barrel. 

Because  Western  European  countries  grouped  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  (eec)  had  in  the  meantime  taken  a  collective 
stand  sympathetic  to  the  Arab  view  on  Palestine  and  critical  of  Israel, 
the  Arab  oil  ministers  meeting  in  Kuwait  a  day  after  opec's  Teheran 
conference  eased  their  production  cutbacks  but  kept  their  embargo 
against  the  United  States  unchanged.  This  led  Nixon,  toward  the  end 
of  December,  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  King  Faisal  to  end  the 
embargo  and  the  oil  production  cutbacks.  The  appeal  did  not  produce 
the  hoped-for  results. 

It  was  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  disengagement  agreements 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  adversaries  that  influenced  the  course  of 
events  in  the  oil  sector.  This  time  it  was  Sadat  of  Egypt  who  tried  to 
encourage  an  Arab  consensus  to  end  the  oil  sanctions.  Eventually, 
after  a  number  of  messages  exchanged  between  Washington  and  the 
Arab  capitals,  the  oil  ministers  of  seven  Arab  states  at  their  meeting  in 
Vienna  on  March  18,  1974,  decided  to  lift  the  embargo  against  the 
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United  States  and,  at  their  meeting  in  Cairo  on  July  n,  agreed  to 
remove  all  export  restrictions. 

OIL,  REVOLUTION,  AND  STRATEGY 

At  the  beginning  of  this  book  we  identified  three  main  elements  that 
had  brought  the  United  States  and  the  Middle  East  into  a  special 
relationship:  the  Soviet  threat,  Israel,  and  oil.  Between  1947  and  1970 
certain  simple  equations  could  be  established.  Effective  containment 
of  the  Soviet  threat  meant  that  the  Middle  East's  oil  resources  would 
be  safeguarded  for  the  benefit  of  the  West.  Similarly,  excessive  par¬ 
tiality  to  Zionist  aspirations  or  to  Israel  was  likely  to  pave  the  way  for 
Soviet  advances  in  the  Arab  world  and  possible  difficulties  in  Western 
access  to  Arab  oil.  Already  in  1946,  at  a  conference  in  Bludan  (Syria), 
the  Arab  League  threatened  to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  in  its  struggle 
against  the  Zionist  program.  The  three  military  conflicts,  those  of 
1956  (Suez),  1967  (Israel's  smashing  victory),  and  1973  (Yom  Kippur), 
broadly  confirmed  the  validity  of  these  equations.  In  the  1973  war  the 
relationship  between  American  aid  to  Israel  and  the  availability  of 
Arab  oil  became  painfully  explicit,  through  the  denial  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  a  drastic  rise  in  prices.54  It  adversely  affected  Amer¬ 
ica's  national  security  and  the  economy  of  the  Free  World. 

During  Nixon's  "watch"  another  dimension  of  the  triangular  rela¬ 
tionship — Russia-Israel-oil — emerged  forcefully:  the  link  between 
the  type  of  government  in  a  host  country,  oil,  and  strategy.  That  link 
had  been  in  evidence  during  the  earlier  presidencies,  but  it  did  not 
produce  an  aggravation  of  the  magnitude  experienced  under  Nixon. 
Thus  far  the  United  States  (and  Western  Europe)  had  generally  equated 
the  survival  and  success  of  their  oil  concessions  with  the  prevalence  of 
conservative  regimes  in  the  producing  host  countries.  The  Iraqi  revo¬ 
lution  of  1958  had  made  the  first  dent  in  this  equation.  Thus,  under 
Abdul  Karim  Qassem  revolutionary  Iraq  adopted,  in  1961,  a  law  na¬ 
tionalizing  over  95  percent  of  Iraq  Petroleum  Company's  (ipc)  conces¬ 
sion  area.  In  spite  of  this  radical  move  Iraqi  oil  production  and  exports 
continued  unimpeded  because  only  the  nonproducing  portions  of  the 
area  were  nationalized  and  Iraq,  anyway,  was  anxious  to  sell  its  oil 
abroad.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  deal  with  an  erratic  and  radical  leader  in  Baghdad,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Britain  (a  country  with  a  high  stake  in  the  Iraqi 
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oil  concession)  opted  for  military  intervention.  Dictator  Qassem's 
volte-face  from  his  initial  pro-Egyptian  attitude  to  an  anti-Nasser 
stance  and  his  abandonment  of  the  Pan-Arab  ideology  constituted  a 
relevant  factor  in  the  evolving  situation.  The  internationally  owned 
ipc  reached  a  compromise  with  Iraq's  revolutionary  regime,  at  least  for 
a  few  years. 

The  case  for  intervention  in  Iraq  aiming  at  Qassem's  overthrow 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Third  World  revolutions.  This  policy  could  be  summed  up  as 
nonintervention,  acceptance  of  the  fait  accompli,  and  a  search  for 
accommodation.  U.S.  military  intervention  or  response  (such  as  had 
taken  place  in  Lebanon  in  1958  and  during  the  Saudi- Yemeni  crisis  in 
1962-63)  would  occur  only  if  either  of  two  conditions  obtained:  (1)  if 
the  revolution  or  the  threat  of  it  was  actually  (operationally)  fomented 
by  an  external  force;  or  (2)  if  the  new  revolutionary  regime  engaged  in 
foreign  aggression.  This  clearly  was  not  at  that  time  the  case  in  Iraq, 
because  its  revolution,  though  ideologically  inspired  by  Nasser  and 
the  Baath  Party,  was  carried  out  by  the  Iraqis  themselves  and,  at  least 
for  a  few  years  (until  it  laid  claim  to  Kuwait's  territory  in  1961),  Iraq 
abstained  from  foreign  expansion. 

Moreover,  the  Iraqi  revolution  had  occurred  in  the  era  of  a  "buyer's 
market,"  that  is,  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand  for  oil.  In  the 
United  States  and  other  areas  outside  the  Middle  East  there  was  a 
surplus  producing  capacity,  and  Arab  and  Iranian  oil  prices  were  low. 

Beginning  with  1970,  however,  the  situation  became  reversed.  An 
era  of  a  "seller's  market"  was  ushered  in.  It  meant  that  demand  for  oil 
in  the  mam  consuming  areas  (the  United  States,  Europe,  Japan)  began 
rapidly  to  grow.  The  United  States'  reliance  on  imports  reached  some 
30  percent  of  its  oil  consumption  and  gradually  increased  (as  con¬ 
trasted  with  roughly  8  percent  in  1947),  while  Western  Europe's  depen¬ 
dence  on  imported  oil  rose  to  60  percent  of  its  energy  needs. 

These  market  realities  coincided  with  the  revolution  in  Libya:  In 
September  1969  Colonel  Muammar  al-Qaddafi  had  overthrown  King 
Idris  and  proclaimed  a  republic  which  espoused  Nasser's  Pan-Arab  and 
socialist  ideology  tinged  with  Islamic  fundamentalism.  Before  long, 
Qaddafi's  revolutionary  efforts  focused  on  oil  and  the  American  Whee- 
lus  air  base.  Although  the  quest  for  the  removal  of  the  base  had  been 
pursued  earlier  by  Libya's  royalist  government,  Qaddafi  intensified  it 
and,  in  spite  of  the  American-Libyan  agreement  of  1954  giving  the  U.S. 
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base  rights  for  the  next  twenty  years,  adopted  an  attitude  of  defiance 
toward  the  West. 

No  wonder  that,  under  the  circumstances,  some  soul-searching 
took  place  in  Washington  as  to  the  right  policy  to  follow  toward  Libya. 
The  issue  actually  boiled  down  to  the  question  of  whether  American 
strategic  or  oil  interests  were  sufficiently  threatened  to  warrant  some 
kind  of  intervention  or  covert  action.  In  the  late  fall  of  1969  the 
Washington  Special  Actions  Group  (wsag)  debated  the  matter,  having 
been  presented  with  an  interagency  paper  which  stated  inter  alia:  "We 
see  no  immediate  threat  to  these  [oil]  interests,  although  such  could 
result  if  the  regime  is  threatened,  or  becomes  increasingly  unstable,  or 
if  there  were  a  real  confrontation  over  Wheelus,  or  in  the  event  of 
renewed  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East."55 

The  paper  concluded  that  U.S.  strategy  should  be  to  seek  accom¬ 
modation  with  Qaddafi's  regime  and  that  U.S.  oil  interests  should  be 
America's  primary  concern.  This  concern  should  override  U.S.  interest 
in  the  Wheelus  air  base  which,  anyway,  was  described  as  being  of 
marginal  importance.  Concurring  with  the  paper,  the  wsag  opted  for  a 
policy  of  accommodation.  The  quoted  paper's  view  of  Wheelus  as  of 
minor  value  may  appear  in  retrospect  as  somewhat  short-sighted. 
Wheelus  was  an  important  asset  militarily  and  politically.  As  a  train¬ 
ing  center  it  possessed  unparalleled  facilities  and  enjoyed  an  ideal 
climate  for  aviation.  It  served  as  a  vital  relay  station  between  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  Without  it  access  to  the  Middle  East  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult  and  complicated. 

The  policy  of  accommodation  with  Libya's  revolution — in  prac¬ 
tice  the  policy  of  inactivity — prevailed.  The  fact  that  it  was  adopted 
reflected,  to  some  extent,  the  earlier  Kennedy  policy  of  cultivating  the 
"progressive,"  "development-oriented"  regimes.  According  to  Kissin¬ 
ger,  working-level  officials  in  the  U.S.  government  espoused  the  thesis 
that  "Third  World  radicalism  was  really  frustrated  Western  liberal¬ 
ism,"  while  in  reality  these  radical  leaders  had  a  strong  and  doctrinaire 
anti-Western  commitment.56 

Subsequent  events  put  these  optimistic  theories  to  a  severe  test. 
On  June  1 1,  1970,  the  Wheelus  air  base  was  evacuated,  handed  over  to 
Libya,  and  renamed  Uqba  ben  Nafi.  By  1972  Qaddafi  took  a  number  of 
unilateral  measures  and  delivered  painful  blows  to  the  foreign  oil  com¬ 
panies — actions  that  had  repercussions  throughout  the  entire  Middle 
East.  In  spite  of  his  professed  adherence  to  Islam  and  his  initial  re- 
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pudiation  of  Communism,  he  turned  toward  close  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  "socialist"  bloc,  becoming  a  major  Soviet 
arms  client.  His  "cultural  revolution,"  launched  in  1973  somewhat 
like  in  China,  brought  havoc  to  Libya's  administrative  structure,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  educational  system.  Popular  and  relatively  innocent  forms  of 
entertainment  (such  as  sidewalk  Italian-style  wine-drinking  cafes) 
were  abolished  and  a  big  Christian  cathedral  in  Tripoli  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  mosque.  Qaddafi  also  laid  extensive  claims  to  the  open 
seas  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  publicly  championed  a  variety  of  terrorist 
and  "liberation"  movements  around  the  globe.  He  "lionized"  Cuba's 
Castro.  In  due  time  he  engaged  in  subversion  and  military  action 
against  some  of  his  neighbors,  notably  Egypt  and  Chad. 

Nixon's  role  in  the  ripening  deterioration  of  relations  with  Tripoli 
and  a  virtual  collapse  of  American  influence  in  Libya  was,  to  say  the 
least,  one  of  disengagement.  In  his  memoirs,  Nixon  does  not  mention 
either  Libya,  Wheelus,  or  Qaddafi,  apparently  treating  them  as  of 
secondary  importance.  Although  Kissinger  devotes  a  medium-length 
section  of  his  memoirs  to  the  Libyan  situation,  he  apparently  attaches 
more  importance  to  Qaddafi's  oil  policy  than  to  the  loss  of  the  Whee¬ 
lus  air  base  (though,  to  render  him  justice,  he  is  implicitly  critical  of 
the  "do-nothing"  attitude  of  the  wsag). 

Although,  as  noted  in  our  Introduction,  in  geopolitical  terms 
Libya  is  a  peripheral  area  to  the  Middle  East  proper,  developments 
affecting  the  U.S.  air  base  and  the  petroleum  industry  are  worth  noting 
as  ones  that  have  had  an  impact  on  the  availability  of  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  and  on  the  strategic  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
area. 


CONCLUSION 

As  noted  in  a  preceding  section,  the  hot  phase  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
and  its  aftermath  came  to  an  end  in  midyear  1974.  It  was  character¬ 
ized,  insofar  as  American  policy  was  concerned,  by  unprecedented 
assistance,  military  and  economic,  to  Israel,  more  pronounced  than 
the  aid  extended  during  Johnson's  presidency  during  the  1967  war.  Its 
notable  result  was  that,  under  American  auspices,  first  the  cease-fire 
and  then  disengagement  agreements  were  concluded  between  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  with  Israel  still  holding  most  of  the  lands  captured  in  1967. 
These  accords  eventually  paved  the  way  toward  peace,  later  concluded 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  United  States  succeeded  in  virtually 
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excluding  Russia  from  substantial  participation  in  the  Middle  East 
peacemaking  process.  Washington,  under  Nixon's  and  Kissinger's 
leadership,  ostensibly  played  the  role  of  an  "honest  broker."  In  reality 
its  policy  was  significantly  tilted  in  favor  of  Israel,  which  was  repeat¬ 
edly  called  an  "ally"  both  by  the  president  and  by  Kissinger.  Because  of 
its  favorable  treatment  of  Israel,  the  United  States  suffered  a  nearly 
crippling  oil  embargo  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  Western  world 
experienced  adverse  consequences  due  to  the  spectacular  rise  in  oil 
prices. 

The  placing  on  alert  of  American  nuclear  and  conventional  forces 
at  the  height  of  the  October  war  brought  the  United  States  to  the  brink 
of  a  military  showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  followed  Nixon's 
repeatedly  expressed  conviction  that  a  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs  would  almost  automatically  lead  to  a  Soviet-American  con¬ 
frontation.  It  also  reflected  Nixon's  belief  that  Israel  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  strategic  asset  to  the  United  States,  a  belief  that  found 
strong  adherents  in  the  succeeding  American  administrations. 

In  fact  twice  during  the  Nixon  presidency  American  forces  were 
alerted  for  possible  action  in  the  Middle  East  (during  the  Jordan  crisis 
and  the  October  war),  and,  as  one  military  observer  noted,  the  United 
States  was  jeopardizing  its  own  security  by  rushing  massive  military 
supplies  to  Israel  in  197 3. 57  Intensive  arming  of  Israel  was  justified  by 
Nixon  because,  ostensibly,  "he  did  not  want  the  United  States  to  have 
to  fight  Israel's  battles."58  This  could  be  explained  as  the  extension  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  to  apply  not  only  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  but  to  Israel  as  well.  However,  in  view  of  his  readiness  to 
use  American  troops  and  even  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Middle  East,  his 
ideas  of  both  arming  Israel  and  committing  American  forces  were  not 
wholly  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Nixon's  move  to  extend  to  Israel  $2.2  billion  in  grants  and  loans  in 
1973  opened  a  new  era  in  American  foreign  aid  policy.  From  that  time 
on  Israel  became  the  single  largest  recipient  of  American  aid.  Whereas 
the  total  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  in  1972  amounted  to  $350  million,  by  1974 
it  reached  the  figure  of  $2,630  million,  and  from  the  mid-1970s  it 
hovered  around  $2  billion  a  year.  In  the  1980s  it  began  to  exceed  that 
figure  by  substantial  amounts.  Military  supplies  have  generally  con¬ 
stituted  some  70  percent  of  the  total. 

Nixon  professed,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  each  of  his  two 
terms,  to  follow  an  "evenhanded"  or  "balanced"  policy  toward  the 
region.  As  his  statement  to  Egypt's  Foreign  Minister  Ismail  Fahmy 
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attested,  he  liked  to  assure  the  Arabs  of  his  independence  of  pressures: 
"In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  there  was  never  a  president  who 
could  make  decisions  against  Israel  or  displeasing  Israel,  except  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Nixon.  No  president  of  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
resist  the  various  forms  of  Israeli  pressure  and  harassment.  I  don't 
want  you  to  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  against  minorities  and  I  do 
not  belittle  the  influence  of  Congress,  but  when  the  supreme  U.S. 
national  interest  calls  upon  me  to  make  the  necessary  decisions,  I  will 
make  them  unhesitatingly  irrespective  of  the  Israeli  pressure."59  De¬ 
spite  such  a  statement,  Nixon's  record  is  replete  with  assurances  and 
actions  of  preferential  treatment  of  Israel  by  his  administration.  If 
Lyndon  Johnson's  intervention  in  the  1967  war  proved  to  be  a  turning 
point  by  forming  a  special  relationship  of  support  for  and  cooperation 
with  Israel,  Nixon's  presidency  dramatically  deepened  and  broadened 
it. 


6.  The  Ford  Presidency 


On  August  9,  1974,  Gerald  R.  Ford  became  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  succeeded  to  the  presidency  as  a  result  of  Nixon's  resigna¬ 
tion  in  the  wake  of  the  Watergate  scandal.  The  position  he  had  held 
before  his  advent  to  power  was  that  of  vice  president.  In  that  capacity 
he  had  been  given  certain  assignments  by  Nixon  but,  by  and  large,  had 
not  participated  actively  in  the  presidential  decision-making  process, 
and  foreign  affairs  was  not  his  forte.  As  president,  his  main  concern 
was  to  "heal"  the  wounds  the  nation  had  suffered  from  the  divisions 
and  emotions  generated  by  Watergate.  In  the  foreign  sector  Ford's 
intention  was  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  U.S.  policy.  This  meant  that 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  policy  of  detente  with  Russia  would  be  further 
pursued  and  that  a  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  would  be 
maintained.  And,  indeed,  his  Soviet  policy  was  marked  by  such  major 
steps  as  the  Vladivostok  agreements  on  nuclear  arms  in  November 
1974  and  the  Helsinki  agreement  on  peace  in  Europe  and  human  rights 
in  August  1975.  His  detente  policy  had  one  notable  exception:  Russia 
was  to  be  kept  out,  if  possible,  of  the  U.S. -mediated  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process. 

The  continuity  in  foreign  policy  was  also,  in  Ford's  mind,  to  be 
achieved  by  keeping  Henry  Kissinger  as  secretary  of  state.  Not  unlike 
Nixon,  Ford  was  impressed  by  Kissinger's  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs. 
"It  would  be  hard  for  me,"  he  wrote,  "to  overstate  the  admiration  and 
affection  I  had  for  Henry.  .  .  .  Our  personalities  meshed.  I  respected  his 
expertise  in  foreign  policy  and  he  respected  my  judgment  in  domestic 
politics.  .  .  .  Kissinger  was  superb  as  Secretary  of  State."1  Owing  to  this 
relationship  of  mutual  respect  and  trust,  Kissinger  as  a  policy-maker 
grew  in  stature  and  strength  and  became  more  independent.  This  was 
illustrated  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  Ford's  diplomacy  toward  the 
Middle  East.  That  area  claimed  much  of  his  attention  during  his  brief 
term  (two  and  a  half  years)  and,  in  fact,  became  one  of  his  chief 
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concerns  from  the  outset  of  his  presidency.  "No  foreign  policy  chal¬ 
lenges  occupied  more  of  my  time  in  the  early  months  of  1975  than  the 
deteriorating  situations  in  both  the  Middle  East  and  Indochina,"  he 
wrote  in  his  memoirs.2 

In  procedural  terms  Ford's  incumbency  was  characterized  by  the 
increased  role  Congress  began  to  play  in  foreign  policy  and  by  the 
corresponding  curb  on  the  powers  of  the  president.  This  was  made 
clear  by  developments  on  two  major  substantive  issues  during  Ford's 
presidency:  the  Cyprus  crisis  and  Arab-Israeli  relations. 


CYPRUS  AND  U.S.  BASES  IN  TURKEY 

Since  1967  the  triangular  situation  among  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Cyprus 
had  gradually  deteriorated.  Turkey  felt  humiliated  by  the  rebuke  ad¬ 
ministered  to  it  by  President  Johnson  and  resented  submission  to 
America's  will  in  practicing  restraint  toward  Cyprus.  Careful  reading 
of  Turkish  moods  should  have  convinced  the  U.S.  administration  that, 
if  any  further  communal  troubles  were  to  occur  in  Cyprus,  Turkey 
would  opt  for  invasion  of  the  island. 

In  1967  a  military  junta  was  installed  in  Greece.  The  junta  pur¬ 
sued  a  strongly  pro-Western  policy  and  disapproved  of  President  Maka- 
rios  of  Cyprus.  Essentially  dedicated  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
power,  Makarios  conducted  a  policy  of  strengthening  his  relations 
with  the  radical  countries  of  the  Third  World  and  the  Soviet  Bloc.  In 

1972  he  concluded  an  arms  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  and  in 

1973  paid  friendly  visits  to  Malta  and  Colonel  Qaddafi's  Libya.  At 
home  he  tried  to  extend  his  control  over  the  Cyprus  National  Guard 
through  a  massive  purge  of  the  Greek  officers  (from  the  mainland), 
reducing  their  number  from  650  to  50. 

These  moves  made  Makarios  a  persona  non  grata  both  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  Athens.  The  junta  in  Athens  was  encouraging  plans  to 
overthrow  the  Makarios  regime  and  replace  it  by  a  government  "more 
in  sympathy  with  Greece."3  Considering  the  anti-Communist  nature 
of  the  "colonels'"  government  in  Athens  and  the  need  to  stop  the 
spread  of  pro-Soviet  radicalism  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  idea 
of  removing  Makarios  from  power  might  have  appeared  logical  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  What  was  not  taken  into  account  by 
Athens  was  Turkey's  reaction  to  new  abrupt  changes  in  Cyprus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kissinger,  the  regime  in  Greece  was  "oblivious  to  the  fact 
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that  an  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  arrangements  on  Cyprus 
would  free  Turkey  of  previous  restraints."4 

On  July  15,  1974,  Makarios  was  overthrown  in  a  coup  d'etat 
engineered  by  the  Athens  government.  A  rather  adventurous  charac¬ 
ter,  Nikos  Sampson,  proclaimed  himself  president  of  Cyprus.  Samp¬ 
son  promptly  declared  his  wish  for  enosis  (union)  with  Greece.  The 
coup  produced  a  chain  reaction:  on  July  19  Turkey,  under  Premier 
Biilent  Ecevit,  invaded  Cyprus  and  occupied  the  largely  Turkish- 
inhabited  districts  of  Kokkina,  Kyrenia,  Lapithos,  and  Limassol.  Next 
the  colonels'  junta  in  Athens,  discredited  by  the  events  in  Cyprus  and 
their  repressive  policies  at  home,  fell  victim  to  a  coup  on  July  23, 
which  restored  a  democratic  government  under  Premier  Constantine 
Karamanlis.  In  mid-August  this  new  government  withdrew  Greece 
from  nato's  military  structure,  while  Turkey  extended  its  occupation 
to  some  40  percent  of  Cyprus  territory,  stretching  from  Lefka  in  the 
west  to  Famagusta  in  the  east.  Some  200,000  Greek-Cypriot  refugees 
flocked  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  situation  became 
further  aggravated  when  the  American  ambassador  to  Cyprus,  Rodger 
Davies,  was  assassinated  by  Greek-Cypriot  guerrillas  on  August  19. 

Exactly  one  month  later,  on  September  19,  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  27  passed  a  resolution  urging  President  Ford  to  halt 
American  military  supplies  to  Turkey.  The  ostensible  reason  given 
was  that  Turkish  use  of  U.S.  equipment  on  Cyprus  was  in  violation  of 
the  American  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  act  had  mandated  that 
such  equipment  was  to  be  used  for  defensive  purposes  only.  The 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the  Senate's  measure  five  days 
later  in  a  vote  of  507  to  90.  Worried  about  the  adverse  effects  of  this 
action  on  Turkish-American  relations  and  the  deterioration  of  se¬ 
curity  on  nato's  eastern  flank,  the  president  vetoed  the  bill  on  Octo¬ 
ber  14.  However,  on  October  16  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
another  resolution  which  would  cut  off  military  assistance  to  Turkey 
unless  the  president  could  show  that  the  aid  was  not  used  for  offensive 
purposes  and  that  "substantial  progress"  toward  peace  in  Cyprus  was 
made.  Again,  fearing  that  the  bill  might  impede  negotiations  on  Cy¬ 
prus,  Ford  vetoed  it  the  next  day  but  accepted  a  compromise  that 
permitted  aid  to  Turkey  until  December  10,  1974,  provided  Turkey 
would  not  send  American  supplies  to  Cyprus. 

While  this  legislative  process  was  taking  place  in  the  United 
States,  the  Turkish  daily  Hurriyet  published  a  report  about  a  possible 
dismantling  of  American  bases  in  Turkey  by  Turkish  authorities  if 
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U.S.  military  aid  were  to  be  cut  off.  Furthermore,  in  early  November 
Turkish  university  students  in  Istanbul,  a  politically  conscious  and 
easily  inflamed  social  group,  staged  a  demonstration  accusing  Amer¬ 
ica  of  a  "two-faced,  treacherous  policy  in  Cyprus."5 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  Turkish  discontent  with  America's  policy, 
U.S.  military  aid  to  Turkey  was  suspended  on  February  5,  1975.  This 
constituted  a  major  step  in  America's  foreign  relations  and  was  entirely 
due  to  congressional  decision.  It  filled  Ford  with  somber  thoughts 
about  the  role  of  Congress  in  shaping  U.S.  foreign  policy.  "When  I  was 
in  the  Congress  myself,"  he  wrote  subsequently,  "I  thought  it  fulfilled 
its  constitutional  obligations  in  a  very  responsible  way,  but  after  I 
became  President,  my  perspective  changed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  beginning  to  disintegrate  as  an  organized  legislative  body.  .  .  . 
It  responded  too  often  to  single-issue  special  interest  groups.  .  .  .  More¬ 
over,  Congress  was  determined  to  get  its  oar  deeply  into  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  This  not  only  undermined  the  Chief  Executive's  ability 
to  act,  but  also  eroded  the  separation  of  powers  concept  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution."6  He  also  engaged  in  somewhat  theoretical  discussions  with 
Kissinger  on  how  America  could  resist  "the  ethnic  awareness  that 
tended  to  influence  Congressional  decisions  affecting  the  Middle  East, 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  nations  of  black  Africa."7  As  in  the 
first  Cyprus  crisis  a  decade  earlier,  a  widespread  opinion  attributed 
congressional  acts  against  Turkey  to  a  Greek  lobby.  Turkish  reaction  to 
the  arms  ban  was  swift.  Eight  days  later,  the  Turkish-Cypriot  leader, 
Rauf  Denktas,  proclaimed  formation  of  an  independent  Turkish- 
Cypriot  state. 

Ford's  response  to  Congress  was  not  limited  to  philosophical  mus- 
ings.  The  president's  executive  agency,  the  National  Security  Council, 
on  June  15,  197s,  reached  a  decision  that  the  U.S.  ban  on  arms  to 
Turkey  was  "a  unilateral  violation  of  the  bilateral  agreements  with 
Turkey" — a  step  obviously  designed  to  change  the  congressional  pol¬ 
icy.  It  had  only  a  partial  effect:  on  July  1 1  the  House  of  Representatives 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  consented  to  release  $184.9  million  in 
arms  sales  to  Turkey  but  did  not  restore  aid  grants.  The  committee  was 
overruled  some  two  weeks  later  by  the  full  House,  which  decided  by  a 
vote  of  223  to  206  not  to  lift  the  arms  embargo.  The  House  did  it 
despite  the  ample  warnings  that  Turkey  might  retaliate  by  banning  the 
use  of  U.S.  military  bases  (serving  U.S.  and  nato  needs)  on  its  terri¬ 
tory.  And  indeed,  the  day  after  the  House  vote,  on  July  25,  Turkey 
announced  immediate  closing  of  all  American  military  installations 
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(numbering  twenty-six),  with  the  exception  of  the  base  in  Incirlik, 
reserved  for  nato  use  alone.  Moreover,  Turkey  took  several  additional 
retaliatory  measures.  First,  Turkish  officials  declared  that  certain  U.S. 
bases  would  remain  closed  even  if  the  U.S.  ban  were  canceled.  Second, 
Ankara's  delegate  to  nato  stated  that  Turkey  might  seek  other  than 
the  U.S.  sources  for  arms — a  threat  that  materialized  soon  after.  Third, 
Turkey  instituted  restrictions  on  American  ships  using  Turkish  ports 
and  on  military  overflights.  (The  latter  curb  might  have  adversely 
affected  American  plans  to  intervene  in  the  Middle  East  in  case  of  an 
emergency.)  And  fourth,  Turkey  rejected  a  belated  American  offer  of 
$50  million  in  military  aid  in  exchange  for  reopening  U.S.  bases. 

The  congressional  action  in  July,  persisting  in  the  denial  of  arms 
to  Turkey,  was  considered  a  "slap  in  the  face"  by  the  president.  "I 
considered  this  the  single  most  irresponsible,  short-sighted  foreign 
policy  decision  Congress  had  made  in  all  the  years  I'd  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington."8  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  he  went  to  Helsinki  soon 
afterward  to  attend  the  European  security  conference,  Ford  encoun¬ 
tered  a  disgruntled  Turkish  premier,  Suleiman  Demirel,  who  can¬ 
celed  his  earlier-arranged  meeting  with  Greece's  Karamanlis  and  left 
for  Ankara. 

In  addition  some  American  bases  in  Turkey  had  served  as  moni¬ 
toring  stations  to  watch  Soviet  nuclear  developments  and  activities; 
closing  of  American  bases  thus  constituted  a  serious  strategic  setback 
not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  nato  as  a  whole.  As  a  nato 
member,  Turkey  of  course  would  also  be  affected.  Yet  Turkish  frustra¬ 
tion  with  American  policy  was  so  profound  that  Demirel's  predeces¬ 
sor,  Ecevit  (now  in  opposition),  called  on  Turkey's  government  to 
remove  American  military  personnel  and  redesign  its  foreign  policy 
more  in  line  with  East-West  detente,  that  is,  to  open  the  door  to  closer 
Turkish-Soviet  ties.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  official  policy 
followed  the  detente  line  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  have  been 
awkward  for  the  American  government  to  urge  Turkey  to  be  firmer 
toward  Moscow  than  Washington  itself.  Because  of  congressional  in¬ 
vasion  into  foreign  policy-making,  the  field  constitutionally  reserved 
for  the  president,  American-Turkish  relations  became  loosened,  and 
America's  position  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse. 

Before  long,  various  signs  of  this  erosion  became  visible.  As  advo¬ 
cated  by  ex-Premier  Ecevit,  Turkey  established  closer  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  punctuated  by  such  events  as  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin's 
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visit  to  Turkey  in  December  1975  to  open  a  Soviet-financed  Iskende- 
run  steel  mill  and  a  subsequent  joint  Turkish-Soviet  communique  that 
both  countries  would  "exert  efforts  to  further  expand  and  strengthen 
[their  mutual]  relations."9  Almost  simultaneously  a  Soviet  guided- 
missile  submarine  and  a  destroyer  passed  through  the  Turkish  Straits 
in  an  apparent  show  of  Turkish  acceptance  of  such  naval  movement 
even  though  passage  of  submarines  was  subject  to  severe  restrictions 
by  the  Montreux  Straits  convention  of  1936.  Furthermore,  Turkey 
entered  into  closer  trade  and  cultural  relations  with  two  countries  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc,  Czechoslovakia  and  Romania,  and  began  cultivating 
such  Soviet-tilting  "neutralists"  as  Libya. 

Considering  that  cancellation  of  the  ban  on  U.S.  arms  deliveries 
to  Turkey  depended,  according  to  congressional  bills,  on  demonstrated 
"progress"  in  resolving  the  Cyprus  dispute,  it  was  bound  to  be  consid¬ 
erably  delayed  because  no  such  progress  could  be  shown.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  dispute  dragged  on,  month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  in 
spite  of  repeated  negotiations  between  Athens  and  Ankara,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  these  two  capitals,  and  the  United  Nations  resolutions 
urging  a  peaceful  settlement  and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Cyprus.  In  fact  the  dispute  became  aggravated  when,  in  June  1975, 
Rauf  Denktas  was  elected  president  of  the  "Turkish  Federated  State  of 
Cyprus,"  thus  confirming  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  new  political 
entity  in  northern  Cyprus,  which  no  other  state  except  Turkey  recog¬ 
nized.  Neither  the  return  of  the  deposed  Archbishop  Makarios  toward 
the  end  of  1974  and  his  reinstatement  as  president  of  Cyprus  nor  his 
death  of  a  heart  attack  in  1977  influenced  the  course  of  events.  The 
only  actions  during  the  Ford  presidency  that  contributed  to  a  modest 
degree  to  the  lessening  of  Turkish-American  tensions  were  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  steps  reducing  the  harshness  of  the  arms  ban.  Thus 
on  October  3,  1975,  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  a  bill  easing  the  embargo. 
On  the  same  day  President  Ford  declared  that  the  United  States  was 
anxious  to  rebuild  the  security  relationship  with  Turkey.  In  response  a 
Turkish  government  spokesman  praised  the  Senate's  action  but  cau¬ 
tioned  that  U.S.  bases  would  not  be  reopened  immediately.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Turkey's  Foreign  Minister  Ihsan  Sabri 
Caglayangil  reached  an  agreement  in  principle  that  could  permit  the 
reopening  of  U.S.  bases,  but  no  definite  decision  to  reactivate  them 
was  as  yet  taken.  Subsequent  negotiations  in  early  1976  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  in  March  of  a  four-year  Turkish-American  agreement  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  U.S.  bases  in  Turkey  would  be  reopened  in  exchange 
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for  $1  billion  in  American  grants  and  loans.  To  make  it  binding, 
however,  approval  by  Congress  was  needed.  But  members  of  the  House 
warned  Kissinger  that  the  agreement  would  have  "very  rough  sled¬ 
ding"  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  issue. 
Kissinger  (who  faced  a  simultaneous  problem  of  preserving  U.S.  bases 
in  reluctant  Greece)  responded  that  to  relate  the  Cyprus  dispute  to  the 
problem  of  bases  in  Turkey  would  have  "disastrous  consequences."10 

Until  the  end  of  the  Ford  presidency  the  fate  of  the  bases  was  not 
completely  determined.  It  was  only  under  the  succeeding  Carter  presi¬ 
dency  that  further  negotiations  led  to  the  final  resolution. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ISRAEL: 

FORD'S  REASSESSMENT  AND  SINAI  II 

While  the  Cyprus-Turkish  imbroglio  was  following  its  tortuous 
course,  another  crisis  was  maturing:  American  relations  with  Israel.  It 
was  a  consensus  in  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Washington  that  unless  further 
substantial  progress  on  the  road  to  peace  was  made  soon,  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  forces  agreement  signed  on  January  18,  1974,  by  Egypt 
and  Israel  (the  so-called  Sinai  I)  would  disintegrate  rapidly,  and  hos¬ 
tilities  between  the  two  countries  would  recommence.  This  was  so 
because  of  divergent  aims  of  the  two  protagonists.  Egypt's  objective 
was  simple:  it  wanted  to  regain  full  control  over  Sinai,  a  province  it 
had  lost  to  Israel  in  1967  and  over  which  it  had  fought  only  a  margin¬ 
ally  successful  war  in  1973.  True  enough,  the  Egyptian  Third  Army 
had  become  entrapped  by  the  Israeli  forces,  but  both  President  Sadat 
and  a  large  body  of  Egypt's  public  opinion  ascribed  it  to  the  sudden 
rush  of  American  arms  to  Israel  rather  than  to  Israel's  own  merit.11 

Israel's  aims  were  more  complex.  Ideally,  it  would  prefer  not  to 
make  any  further  territorial  concessions  beyond  the  narrow  belt  of 
land  it  had  relinquished  to  Egypt  in  Sinai  I.  If  this  proved  untenable, 
Israel  would  be  prepared  to  withdraw  some  thirty  to  fifty  kilometers 
eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  passes,  while  retaining 
control  over  them  and  over  the  oil  fields  of  Abu  Rudeis  and  Ras  el-Sudr 
near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  return,  however,  Israel  would  expect  a  politi¬ 
cal  concession  from  Egypt,  namely  the  renunciation  of  the  state  of 
belligerency.  Finally,  if  such  an  arrangement  were  not  attainable,  Israel 
had  a  fallback  position:  to  relinquish  control  over  the  oil  fields  but 
keep  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  passes  because  their  strategic  value  out¬ 
weighed  the  economic  value  of  the  oil  fields.12 
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Because  Israel's  U.S. -supplied  arms  during  the  1973  war  had  given 
it  a  margin  of  military  preponderance,  Israel  had  a  rather  strong  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  only  considerations  that  could  soften  its  firmness,  apart 
from  the  desire  to  avoid  a  new  war,  were  American  pressure  and  the 
coveted  Egyptian  pledge  to  terminate  formally  the  state  of  bellig¬ 
erency.  (We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Sinai  I  was  merely  a  military 
disengagement  agreement  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  army  staffs  of  both 
countries,  free  of  political  commitments.)  As  for  Egypt,  it  was  weaker 
militarily  than  Israel,  but  it  had  two  factors  working  in  its  favor:  first, 
with  its  forces  mobilized  and  flushed  with  self-confidence  over  their 
recent  successful  breaching  of  Israel's  Bar-Lev  line,  Egypt  was  in  a 
better  psychological  position  to  renew  hostilities,  even  though  basi¬ 
cally  it  also  strove  for  peace.  Second,  it  could  use  the  "Soviet  option," 
that  is,  to  renew  and  strengthen  its  ties  with  Russia  and  thus  induce 
Washington  to  exact  concessions  from  Israel.  This  was  not  an  empty 
threat:  it  was  announced  that  Russia's  Brezhnev  was  about  to  visit 
Cairo  in  January  1975.  Even  though  the  trip  was  postponed,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  its  materializing  kept  both  Washington  and  Tel  Aviv  ill  at  ease. 

President  Ford's  position,  right  after  his  assumption  of  power, 
could  be  summed  up  as  the  desire  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  design  to  pull  Egypt  out  of  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  a 
diplomacy  geared  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  peace 
process,  hitherto  de  facto  reserved  to  American  mediation. 

For  these  reasons  rather  early  in  his  presidency  Ford  made  moves 
to  persuade  the  two  parties  to  take  another  meaningful  step  on  the 
road  to  peace.  In  September  1984,  within  a  month  of  taking  office,  he 
received  in  Washington  Israel's  Prime  Minister,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  but 
instead  of  obtaining  any  concessions  from  him,  he  received  three  lists 
of  arms,  an  emergency  list  and  two  long-range  lists,  which  Israel  hoped 
to  secure  from  the  United  States.  From  the  peacemaking  point  of  view, 
the  visit  ended  fruitlessly.  It  was  followed  by  a  number  of  trips  Kissin¬ 
ger  made  to  the  Middle  East  in  October  and  November  1974,  as  well  as 
February  and  March  1975.  None  of  these  brought  the  hoped-for  re¬ 
sults.  Ford  blamed  Israel  for  its  intransigence,  stalling,  and  inflex¬ 
ibility.  "Negotiations  between  Israel  and  Egypt  about  the  return  of 
Sinai  had  reached  a  dangerous  stalemate,"  he  wrote  subsequently.  "For 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  philosophical  underpinning  of  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Israel  had  been  our  conviction — and  certainly  my  own — 
that  if  we  gave  Israel  an  ample  supply  of  economic  aid  and  weapons, 
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she  would  feel  strong  and  confident,  more  flexible  and  willing  to 
discuss  a  lasting  peace.  Every  American  President  since  Harry  Truman 
had  willingly  supplied  arms  and  funds  to  the  Jewish  state.  The  Israelis 
were  stronger  militarily  than  all  their  Arab  neighbors  combined,  yet 
peace  was  no  closer  than  it  had  ever  been.  So  I  began  to  question  the 
rationale  of  our  policy.  I  wanted  the  Israelis  to  recognize  that  there  had 
to  be  some  quid  pro  quo."13 

Furthermore,  while  Ford  acknowledged  that  a  "substantial  rela¬ 
tionship"  existed  between  Israeli  and  American  security  interests,  he 
claimed  that  "in  the  final  analysis,  we  have  to  judge  what  is  in  our 
national  interest  above  any  and  all  other  considerations."14  Initially, 
Ford  tended  to  agree  with  Kissinger's  thesis  that  a  "step-by-step"  diplo¬ 
macy  was  preferable  to  a  "utopian"  comprehensive  peace  settlement 
(which  would  include  Palestine  and  Syria  in  addition  to  Sinai)  and 
bilateral  negotiations  to  multilateral  conferences.  But,  if  Israel  per¬ 
sisted  in  its  obstructionism,  Ford  was  prepared  to  "turn  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  via  a  Geneva  conference."15 

In  this  phase  of  negotiations  Kissinger's  visit  to  Israel  in  March  of 
1975  proved  decisive.  Although  in  his  talks  with  Premier  Rabin  he 
secured  Israel's  agreement  to  withdraw  some  thirty-five  kilometers 
from  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  passes,  at 
the  last  minute  the  Israelis  refused  to  move  back  past  the  crests  of  the 
passes  and  resisted  American  requests  to  submit  detailed  maps  of  the 
region  that  would  specify  the  exact  proposed  location  of  their  forces. 
Ford  was  incensed  at  what  he  considered  Israeli  "stalling."  "Their 
tactics  frustrated  the  Egyptians  and  made  me  mad  as  hell,"  he  wrote  in 
his  memoirs.16  While  Kissinger  was  still  in  Israel,  Ford  sent  a  cable  to 
Premier  Rabin  in  which  he  said: 

I  wish  to  express  my  profound  disappointment  over  Israel's  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  .  .  .  Failure  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  will  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on  the  region  and  on  our 
relations.  I  have  given  instructions  for  a  reassessment  of  United 
States  policy  in  the  region,  including  our  relations  with  Israel, 
with  the  aim  of  ensuring  that  overall  American  interests  .  .  .  are 
protected.  You  will  be  notified  of  our  decision.17 

This  message  put  an  effective  end  to  Kissinger's  March  mission.  About 
to  return  to  Washington,  Kissinger  was  crestfallen.  "I  don't  recall," 
wrote  Rabin,  "ever  having  seen  Kissinger  so  moved.  He  may  have 
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wished  to  reply  [to  Rabin's  farewell  words]  but  his  voice  cracked  with 
emotion.  ...  In  addition  to  this  upset  over  the  failure  of  his  mission,  I 
could  see  his  inner  turmoil,  as  a  Jew  and  as  an  American."18 

Kissinger  returned  from  Israel  on  March  23,  deeply  disenchanted 
with  Israel's  position  and  fearful  lest  Sadat  be  pushed  into  the  camp  of 
Arab  radicals.  The  next  day,  March  24,  he  and  Ford  received  con¬ 
gressional  leaders  of  both  parties  and  informed  them  of  the  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  administration  policies  in  the  Middle  East.  There  was  only 
one  way  a  "reassessment"  could  have  a  practical  meaning:  to  cancel  or 
suspend  further  aid  to  Israel.  And  this  indeed  was  what  happened.  As 
Rabin  put  it,  it  was  "an  innocent-sounding  term  that  heralded  one  of 
the  worst  periods  in  American-Israeli  relations."19  For  six  months, 
between  March  and  September  1975,  the  United  States  refused  to 
conclude  any  new  arms  agreements  with  Israel. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  announced  reassessment  upset  the 
American  Jewish  community  and  Israel's  well-wishers  in  Congress. 
Ford  commented  on  this  reaction  by  saying  that  "The  Israeli  lobby  .  .  . 
is  strong,  vocal  and  wealthy,  but  many  of  its  members  have  a  single 
focus.  ...  I  said  [to  a  Jewish  friend  from  Detroit]  .  .  .  that  my  com¬ 
ments  about  reassessing  our  policies  .  .  .  were  not  just  rhetoric.  I  was 
not  going  to  capitulate  to  pressure,  and  if  the  impasse  continued,  I 
might  have  to  go  public  on  where  we  stood  and  why."20  In  another  talk 
to  the  American  Jewish  leaders  in  the  White  House  in  April,  Ford 
stressed  the  primacy  of  U.S.  national  interests:  "this  means  .  .  .  that 
the  leaders  of  Israel  and  the  American  Jewish  community  here  simply 
can't  hold  up  a  legitimate  settlement  and  expect  me  as  President  to 
tolerate  it."21 

Then  the  president  experienced  a  real  shock.  On  May  21  seventy- 
six  senators  wrote  him  a  letter  urging  him  to  be  "responsive"  to  Israel's 
request  for  $2.59  billion  in  military  and  economic  aid.  There  were 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  letter  had  been  partly  drafted  by  the  pro- 
Israeli  lobby,  the  American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  (aipac).22 
Ford  felt  truly  annoyed  and  thought  the  chance  for  peace  was  jeopar¬ 
dized.  It  was,  since  the  September  1974  ban  on  arms  to  Turkey,  the 
second  major  congressional  intrusion  upon  the  president's  preroga¬ 
tives.  The  letter  naturally  bolstered  Israel's  negative  attitude  regarding 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai.  Ford  subsequently  described  the  Israeli 
position  in  these  words:  "Concessions  will  have  to  be  made,  .  .  .  but 
we  will  make  none  of  them.  Sadat  will  have  to  make  them  all.  And  if 
Ford  disagrees,  we  will  show  him  who's  boss."23 
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Paradoxically,  it  was  not  so  much  Ford  as  Kissinger  who  became 
the  principal  target  of  Israeli  displeasure.  Even  though  such  leaders  as 
Rabin  and  Eban  acknowledged  his  major  contributions  to  Israeli  se¬ 
curity,24  he  now  was  attacked  by  Israeli  diehards  for  "sabotaging" 
Israeli  interests  and,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  for  bending  backward  to  be 
"fair"  to  the  Arabs  and  "out-Gentiling  the  Gentiles."25 

The  president's  "reassessment"  led  to  another  important  step. 
Early  in  June  1975  he  had  a  meeting  with  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  in 
Salzburg.  To  break  the  deadlock  in  Egyptian-Israeli  negotiations  Sadat 
proposed  creation  of  a  buffer  zone  around  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  passes  in 
Sinai,  equipped  with  an  early-warning  station,  which  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  American  nonmilitary  personnel.  Because  of  instinctive 
Israeli  suspicion  of  any  suggestion  emanating  from  the  Arabs,  Ford 
decided  to  present  to  Israel  Sadat's  proposal  as  an  American  plan.  In 
Salzburg  Sadat  also  requested  U.S.  arms  for  Egypt.  Mindful  of  the 
likely  objections  of  Israel,  Ford  refused  to  supply  Egypt  with  offensive 
weapons.  Instead,  he  promised  delivery  of  C-130  transport  planes. 

A  little  later,  in  June,  Rabin  paid  his  second  visit  to  Washington  as 
Israel's  premier.  He  was  obviously  "shaken"  by  Ford's  reassessment 
decision,  hence  perhaps  more  receptive  to  the  president's  ideas.  The 
neutral  buffer  zone  around  the  Sinai  passes  "intrigued"  him,  but  he 
made  no  commitments.26  The  president  told  him  that  the  reassess¬ 
ment  was  not  intended  to  penalize  Israel  but  indicated  that  he  favored 
a  comprehensive  Middle  East  settlement  to  be  reached  at  the  Geneva 
conference.  This,  to  Rabin,  sounded  like  a  mixture  of  reassurance  and 
an  implicit  threat  because  Israel  feared  that  a  multilateral  Geneva 
decision,  with  international  delimitation  and  guarantees  of  the  bor¬ 
ders,  might  mean  an  externally  imposed  settlement,  a  solution  always 
opposed  by  Israeli  leaders. 

The  summer  months  that  followed  were  described  by  Ford  as  an 
American-Israeli  "war  of  nerves"  or  "test  of  wills."27  In  August  Kissin¬ 
ger  resumed  his  travels  in  the  Middle  East.  Even  though  nothing  had 
been  signed  with  Israel  as  yet,  Sadat,  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill  and 
assurance  of  his  peacelike  intentions,  decided  to  reactivate  the  traffic 
in  the  Suez  Canal  (closed  because  of  the  war  operations  since  1967), 
and  on  June  5,  1975,  the  canal  was  opened  to  international  navigation. 
(The  U.S.  Navy  and  specialized  West  German  firms  had  helped  to  clear 
the  waterway  of  major  obstacles.) 

After  much  bargaining  in  Jerusalem  and  Aswan,  the  so-called 
interim  agreement  (Sinai  II)  was  finally  completed  on  August  31, 1975, 
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and  formally  signed  on  September  i.  It  was  composed  of  two  sets  of 
documents.  The  first — the  Israeli-Egyptian  disengagement  of  forces 
accord — provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  army  just  east  of  the 
Giddi  and  Mitla  passes  and  the  advance  of  Egyptian  troops  to  the  line 
west  of  the  passes.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  were  allowed  only  limited 
forces  in  the  adjacent  zones.  The  area  comprising  the  passes  them¬ 
selves  was  to  constitute  a  buffer  zone  to  be  manned  by  American 
civilian  personnel,  as  initially  proposed  by  President  Sadat.  Moreover, 
Egypt  was  to  regain  control  of  the  Sinai  territory  next  to  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  in  which  the  Abu  Rudeis  and  Ras  el-Sudr  oil  fields  were  located. 

The  second  set  of  documents  consisted  of  the  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Israel  and  Egypt  on  the 
other.  The  American-Israeli  "memorandum  of  understanding"  (not  a 
treaty,  hence  not  subject  to  Senate  ratification)  was  of  a  confidential 
nature  although  in  due  time  its  key  points  became  known.  It  provided 
for  substantially  increased  American  economic  and  military  assis¬ 
tance  to  Israel,  including  delivery  of  large  new  quantities  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  weapons  (for  example,  F-16  fighter  planes),  and  an  American 
guarantee  to  supply  Israel  with  oil  to  compensate  for  the  return  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  oil  fields  to  Egypt.  The  United  States  also  gave  specific 
political  pledges:  not  to  initiate  any  moves  in  the  Middle  East  without 
prior  consultation  with  Israel;  not  to  diverge  from  un  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  resolutions  242  and  338  as  the  sole  basis  for  peace  negotiations;  to 
insist  that  all  negotiations  should  be  bilateral  as  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries  and  not  multilateral  (as  the  Geneva  conference 
foreshadowed);  and  not  to  recognize  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi¬ 
zation  (plo)  or  negotiate  with  it  without  Israeli  consent  and  until  the 
plo  formally  recognized  Israel's  right  to  exist  and  promised  to  adhere 
to  un  resolutions  242  and  338. 28 

The  pledge  concerning  the  plo  was  a  novelty  because  it  con¬ 
stituted  self-limitation  of  the  United  States'  sovereign  right  to  recog¬ 
nize,  or  negotiate  with,  any  individual  or  organization  it  might  wish  to 
deal  with.  Because  it  was  not  a  ratified  treaty  obligation,  its  juridical 
validity  lent  itself  to  questioning.  Politically,  however,  it  conveyed 
the  idea  of  subordinating  an  important  sector  of  America's  foreign 
policy  to  Israeli  guidance.  Similarly  significant  were  the  arms  supplies 
pledges.  They  opened  the  door  to  generous  deliveries  of  sophisticated 
American  weapons  to  Israel,  so  that  in  the  period  between  the  October 
1973  war  and  June  1977,  the  Israeli  military  forces  doubled  their 
strength,29  and  Israel's  airforce,  with  574  combat  aircraft  (as  compared 
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with  Britain's  550,  France's  557,  and  West  Germany's  509)  became  the 
third  strongest  in  the  world.30  By  1985-86  it  had  reached  684  combat 
planes. 

The  final  steps  just  before  the  signing  of  the  agreement  by  Egypt 
were  marked  by  a  few  tense  moments.  This  was  owing  to  some  dis¬ 
agreements  between  one  of  Egypt's  principal  negotiators,  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Fahmy,  and  President  Sadat.  A  professional  diplomat,  Fahmy  was 
less  eager  to  conclude  the  agreement  than  the  rather  impulsive  Sadat. 
Fahmy  resented  the  fact  that  the  essentials  of  the  U.S. -Israeli  "memo¬ 
randum  of  understanding"  were  read  to  the  Egyptians  by  Kissinger 
only  some  ten  minutes  before  the  signing  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  agree¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  throughout  the  negotiations  Fahmy  had  unbendingly 
insisted  on  the  purely  military  character  of  the  disengagement,  refus¬ 
ing  to  add  any  political  stipulations  that  would,  for  example,  obligate 
Egypt  to  end  the  state  of  belligerency  between  the  two  countries.  (In 
the  long  run  Egypt  was  aiming  at  an  end  to  belligerency  but  would 
expect  Israel  to  make  much  more  substantial  territorial  concessions 
and  to  obtain  approval  of  its  Arab  allies.)  Thus  the  language  of  the  text 
Fahmy  accepted  contained  the  sentence  that  "the  conflict  between 
them  [the  parties]  .  .  .  shall  not  be  resolved  by  the  use  of  force  but  by 
peaceful  means."  But  it  also  said  that  "It  is  not  a  final  peace  agree¬ 
ment."  This  was  the  formula  that  had  been  incorporated  in  the  text  of 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  general  armistice  agreement  signed  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1949,  at  Rhodes  (following  the  first  Arab-Israeli  war),  and 
Fahmy  was  careful  to  use  an  almost  identical  language  this  time.31 

Consequently,  anxious  to  avoid  any  political  implications,  Fahmy 
restrained  Sadat  (in  Kissinger's  presence)  from  signing  the  document, 
refused  to  sign  it  himself,  and  left  the  conference  room  in  a  huff.  When 
the  meeting  resumed,  he  advised  Sadat  that  the  document  should  be 
signed  by  the  military  chiefs  of  staff  of  Egypt  and  Israel.  An  impasse 
ensued,  which  was  finally  broken  by  a  compromise  when  Sadat  in¬ 
structed  his  more  accommodating  prime  minister,  Mahmoud  Salem, 
to  sign  on  Egypt's  behalf. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  striving,  during  the  negotiations, 
to  secure  a  pledge  of  nonbelligerency  from  Egypt,  Israel  was  aiming  at  a 
political  goal  for  which  it  was  basically  prepared  to  pay  much  more 
than  a  mere  withdrawal  of  some  thirty-five  kilometers  eastward.  Thus 
during  Kissinger's  visit  to  Israel  in  March  1975  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
had  suggested  to  him  that  Egypt  sign  with  Israel  a  separate,  full- 
fledged  peace  agreement  for  which  Israel  would  return  most  or  possi- 
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bly  all  the  Sinai.32  This  suggestion  was  consistent  with  Israel's  long- 
range  policy  of  separating  Egypt  from  its  Arab  partners  and  removing  it 
from  the  Arab  "front-line"  coalition  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
considering  the  merits  of  the  subsequent  agreements  concluded  dur¬ 
ing  Carter's  presidency. 

The  interim  agreement  of  September  i,  1975,  evoked  different 
evaluations  from  Israel  and  Egypt.  Although  some  Israelis  were  dis¬ 
trustful  of  any  deal  with  the  Arabs,  especially  one  that  would  trade  the 
return  of  territory  for  promises  of  peaceful  behavior,  Premier  Rabin  did 
not  conceal  his  satisfaction.  "The  interim  agreement,"  he  wrote,  ".  .  . 
turned  the  tide  in  Israeli-U.S.  relations  in  terms  of  the  scope  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  the  supply  of  arms  (including  F-16  fighter  planes),  and  a 
number  of  fundamental  policy  matters."33  And  when,  subsequently, 
President  Ford  approved  a  list  of  arms  for  delivery  to  Israel,  costing 
$500  million  more  than  the  amount  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  Rabin  expressed  his  deep  gratification  "by  the 
degree  to  which  we  had  secured  the  president's  understanding  for  our 
military  needs."34 

By  contrast,  Egypt's  Fahmy  was  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the 
agreement.  When,  just  prior  to  signing,  he  heard  from  Kissinger  about 
the  terms  of  the  U.S. -Israeli  memorandum  of  understanding,  he  was 
dismayed.  He  felt  that  through  this  act  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  became  subjected  to  an  Israeli  veto  and  that  American  taxpayers 
became  committed  to  pouring  enormous  sums  in  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Israel.  "This,"  he  wrote,  "was  an  unnecessarily  high  price  to 
pay  for  withdrawal  east  of  the  passes."35  Further,  in  his  memoirs 
he  questioned  the  value  of  the  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  were 
"merely  to  obtain  Israeli  surrender  of  a  thin  strip  of  Egyptian  territory 
in  the  second  disengagement."36 

CONCLUSION 

If  we  consider  that  the  Vladivostok  and  Helsinki  agreements  with 
Russia — the  two  major  landmarks  of  the  policy  of  detente — the  ban 
on  arms  to  Turkey  with  the  attendant  ramifications,  the  reassessment 
of  relations  with  Israel,  and  the  second  Egyptian-Israeli  disengage¬ 
ment  agreement  took  place  during  Ford's  term  of  office,  his  presidency, 
though  brief,  was  indeed  replete  with  major  political  and  strategic 
developments.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  that  era  was  the 
marked  increase  in  the  foreign  policy  role  of  Congress.  It  was  con- 
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gressional  intrusion  into  the  presidential  sphere  that  ultimately  deter¬ 
mined  America's  policy  toward  Turkey  and  toward  Israel.  In  the  case  of 
Turkey  the  president  was  clearly  overruled  by  Congress  and  resented 
it.  In  the  case  of  Israel  the  president  initially  found  himself  on  a 
collision  course  with  Congress,  particularly  with  the  Senate  majority, 
over  his  policy  of  reassessment,  but  with  the  passage  of  time  he  ad¬ 
justed  himself  to  the  circumstances  and  began  to  follow  a  policy  more 
to  the  liking  of  Congress. 

In  the  formulation  and  execution  of  foreign  policy  Ford  gave  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  to  his  secretary  of  state,  evidenced  by  Kissinger's 
assumed  responsibility  for  certain  acts  such  as  the  pledge  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  plo. 

Kissinger's  role  in  policy-making  was  the  subject  of  varying  judg¬ 
ments.  Both  Israel's  Premier  Rabin  and  Egypt's  Foreign  Minister 
Fahmy  believed  he  "masterminded"  the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  either  blamed  or  praised  him  for  various  acts  of  this  policy.  Rabin 
repeatedly  acknowledged  having  a  relationship  of  friendship  with  him 
even  though  they  experienced  difficulties  in  negotiations.  As  could  be 
expected,  Fahmy,  who  devoted  an  entire  section  of  his  memoirs  to  the 
characterization  of  Kissinger,  was  less  charitable.  "Kissinger,"  he 
wrote,  "had  no  policy  of  his  own,  no  theory  about  how  to  proceed 
toward  a  settlement.  For  all  the  fanfare,  Kissinger  in  the  Middle  East 
was  basically  Israel's  envoy."37  Fahmy  believed  that  during  Nixon's 
presidency  Kissinger's  pro-Israeli  tendency  was  to  some  extent  kept  in 
check  because  Nixon  was  strong  and  decisive  and  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  Israel  to  dictate  America's  policy,  in  contrast  to  Ford  whom 
he  described  as  not  very  knowledgeable  about  foreign  affairs  and  rely¬ 
ing  excessively  on  Kissinger.  Considering  Fahmy's  Egyptian  identity, 
his  praise  of  Nixon  and  denigration  of  Ford  seems  somewhat  puzzling. 
In  spite  of  Nixon's  repeated  assertions  that  he  would  never  surrender 
to  pro-Israeli  pressures,  he  was  definitely  less  than  candid  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Arabs.  It  was  he  who  nullified  the  Rogers  Plan,  and  it 
was  his  order  to  rush  arms  to  Israel  during  the  October  war  that 
allowed  the  Israelis  to  encircle  Egypt's  Third  Army.  True  enough,  Ford 
also  gave  far-reaching  economic  and  military  support  to  Israel,  but  in 
the  early  phase  of  his  term  he  was  the  only  president  since  Eisenhower 
to  suspend  aid  to  Israel  as  part  of  his  "reassessment"  policy.  This,  no 
doubt,  required  a  good  measure  of  courage,  a  feature  that  Fahmy,  in  his 
rather  severe  judgment,  seems  to  underestimate.  Fahmy's  evaluation 
of  these  two  American  presidents  was  probably  influenced  by  his  own 
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experience  in  negotiating  the  Sinai  II  agreement  and  particularly  by 
his  negative  view  of  U.S.  concessions  to  Israel  regarding  the  nonrecog¬ 
nition  of  the  plo  and  the  pledge  of  massive  arms  supplies. 

Interestingly,  it  was  Ford's  rival  for  the  presidency,  Jimmy  Carter, 
who,  during  the  televised  debate  in  October  1976,  uttered  rather  harsh 
words,  saying:  "As  far  as  foreign  policy  goes,  Mr.  Kissinger  has  been 
President  of  this  country.  Mr.  Ford  has  shown  an  absence  of  leadership 
and  an  absence  of  grasp  of  what  this  country  is  and  what  it  ought  to 
be."38  In  his  memoirs  Ford  described  this  attack  as  a  "cheap  shot"  and 
asserted  that  "Of  course  I  got  Henry's  advice  on  foreign  policy,  but  I 
made  the  decisions  myself."39 


7 .  The  Carter  Presidency 


Historians  will  face  a  number  of  difficulties  evaluating  Jimmy  Carter's 
presidency.  A  product  of  the  Deep  South,  Carter  combined  profound 
religious  devotion,  attachment  to  high  moral  principles,  patriotism 
enhanced  by  service  in  the  Navy,  and  persistence  in  striving  for  ide¬ 
alistic  goals,  with  political  realism,  willingness  to  compromise  and, 
despite  firm  early  resolves  to  uphold  certain  decisions  and  policies,  a 
tendency  to  cave  in,  to  the  point  of  surrender,  to  strong  pressures 
which  in  practice  emasculated  his  earlier  resolutions.  Moreover,  his 
presidency  came  at  a  time  when  the  so-called  wasp  domination  of  the 
American  political  process,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  gave  way  to  a 
growth  of  ethnic  pluralism  (which  he  promoted),  evidenced  by  politi¬ 
cal  appointments  such  as  Polish-born  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  as  the  pres¬ 
ident's  national  security  adviser  and,  in  the  later  period  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  term,  Edmund  Muskie,  also  of  Polish  ancestry,  as  secretary  of 
state;  Andrew  Young  and  Donald  McHenry,  two  prominent  American 
blacks,  as  consecutive  U.S.  delegates  to  the  United  Nations;  and  two 
leading  figures  of  Jewish  background,  Robert  Strauss  and  Sol  Linowitz, 
as  presidential  envoys  in  the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  It  also  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  militant  emergence  of  the  American  Israel  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  (aipac)  as  a  major  force  in  shaping  America's  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East. 

Like  his  predecessors,  President  Carter  was  aware  of,  and  strove  to 
counteract,  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  Free  World 
in  general,  but  this  goal  was  conceived  by  him  in  the  light  of  another 
priority:  respect,  on  a  global  scale,  for  human  rights.  As  he  himself 
repeatedly  acknowledged,  promotion  of  human  rights  became  the 
central  tenet  of  his  foreign  policy. 1  This  did  not  necessarily  conflict,  in 
fact  it  dovetailed,  with  his  policy  of  warding  off  the  direct  Soviet 
danger  because,  in  both  their  domestic  and  their  foreign  policies,  the 
Soviets  were  a  major  violator  of  human  rights.  It  did,  however,  pose 
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difficult  dilemmas  in  two  categories:  (1)  where  two  powers  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  each  other  invoked  human  rights  to  justify  their  demands  and  (2) 
where  the  United  States  had  to  define  its  attitude  toward  a  friendly, 
anti-Communist  and  yet  authoritarian  regime  known  for  its  viola¬ 
tions  of  human  rights.  As  this  account  will  later  demonstrate,  Carter's 
policy  in  both  categories  was  not  always  consistent. 

Furthermore,  Carter's  foreign  policy  was  emphatically  a  policy  of 
peace.  This  does  not  mean  that  peace  was  not  a  goal  pursued  by  every 
American  president  since  World  War  II,  but  if  a  possible  conflict  arose 
between  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  the  defense  of  America's  vital  inter¬ 
ests,  the  idealistic  promotion  of  peace  might  distort  the  hierarchy  of 
values  and  put  those  interests  in  jeopardy.  Carter's  policies  were  not 
free  of  this  inner  conflict. 

Like  presidents  before  him,  in  foreign  policy  Carter  faced  a  vast 
array  of  issues.  Strategic  arms  limitations  talks  (salt)  with  Russia,  the 
China  policy,  renouncing  control  over  the  Panama  Canal,  unilateral 
arms  decisions,  cooperation  with  Western  Europe,  the  Solidarity  crisis 
in  Poland,  and  Soviet-Cuban  intervention  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  con¬ 
stituted  major  items  on  the  president's  agenda.  However,  Carter's 
foreign  policy  was  dominated  through  ah  four  years  of  his  presidency 
by  the  Middle  East.2  It  took  more  of  his  time  and  required  more  of  his 
personal  involvement  than  probably  all  other  foreign  policy  issues 
combined.  In  the  Middle  East  three  problems  of  critical  magnitude 
claimed  the  president's  attention:  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  the 
crisis  in  Iran,  and  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 


CARTER  AND  THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  FEUD 

Before  giving  an  account  of  Carter's  actions  that  led  to  the  Camp 
David  accords  in  1978,  it  may  be  useful  to  devote  some  attention  to  his 
basic  perceptions  and  attitudes  regarding  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Carter  had  singled  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  mention  his  support  of  America's  commitment  to  the  security  of 
Israel.  Sharing  the  view  of  most  other  Southern  Baptists,  he  believed 
that  the  homeland  for  the  Jews  was  mandated  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  therefore  ordained  by  God.  He  also  thought  that  the  United 
States  and  Israel  were  linked  by  a  special  tie  as  democracies.  Finally,  in 
his  desire  to  thwart  Soviet  expansionist  designs  in  the  area,  he  looked 
upon  Israel  as  a  strategic  asset.3 

His  personal  exposure  to  the  Middle  East  was  somewhat  limited 
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and  one-sided.  Like  many  aspiring  political  figures,  he  had  visited 
Israel,  but,  according  to  his  testimony,  "I  had  no  strong  feelings  about 
the  Arab  countries.  I  had  never  visited  one  and  knew  no  Arab  leaders."4 
This  imperfect  exposure  had  an  impact  on  his  views  on  the  energy 
problem  and,  in  particular,  on  the  oil  crisis  of  1973-74,  when  as  a 
result  of  Nixon's  decision  to  aid  Israel  during  the  October  war  the 
United  States  suffered  from  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Carter  viewed  the 
denial  of  oil  as  "blackmail"  rather  than  as  a  weapon  in  the  Arab 
struggle,  and  he  mentioned  his  awareness  that,  to  many  resentful 
American  leaders,  "the  greatest  nation  on  earth  was  being  jerked 
around  by  a  few  desert  states."5  Moreover,  he  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
Arab  oil  policy  that,  as  a  presidential  candidate,  he  had  stated  during  a 
debate  with  President  Ford  that  if  any  country  should  ever  again 
impose  an  embargo  on  oil  against  the  United  States,  he  would  consider 
such  a  move  "an  economic  declaration  of  war,  and  would  respond 
instantly  and  in  kind."6 

These  considerations  influenced  Carter's  energy  policy.  In  a  mem¬ 
orable  address  to  the  nation  on  April  18,  1977,  President  Carter  an¬ 
nounced  an  energy  program,  likening  it  to  "a  moral  equivalent  of  war." 
Its  objectives  were  conservation,  more  domestic  fuel  production,  de¬ 
velopment  of  alternate  sources  of  energy,  and  reduction  of  both  oil 
imports  and  consumption.  To  attain  them  he  proposed  deregulation 
of  oil  prices,  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  companies,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  government-owned  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  After 
much  acrimonious  debate  Congress  adopted,  with  various  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  required  legislation.  For  the  president  this  struggle  against 
energy  waste  and  excessive  vulnerability  from  oil  imports  was  so 
difficult  and  bruising  that,  as  he  averred,  he  saw  in  it  "nothing  exhila¬ 
rating  or  pleasant."7 

By  the  same  token  Carter  considered  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel, 
instituted  at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  statehood,  a  "disgrace."  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  spring  of  1977  he  requested  and  obtained  from  Con¬ 
gress  antiboycott  legislation  which  covered  both  the  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  types  of  boycott  and  imposed  serious  penalties  on  violators.8 

Carter's  human  rights  policy  was  also,  in  a  special  and  beneficial 
way,  relevant  to  Israel  because  in  shaping  his  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  he  asked  for  and  secured  Soviet  agreement  to  relax  restrictions 
on  Jewish  emigration  from  Russia.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  Jewish 
emigrants  gradually  grew  from  14,261  in  1976  to  51,320  in  1979. 9 
Paradoxically,  only  a  modest  portion  of  these  totals  (about  20  percent) 
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chose  to  go  to  Israel  after  being  "processed"  through  a  reception  center 
in  Austria,  the  majority  opting  for  the  United  States  or  other  countries 
as  their  destination.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  increased  emigration 
from  Russia  was  important  to  Israel.  It  was  therefore  with  dismay  that 
the  Israeli  leaders  and  the  U.S.  government10  learned  of  Austrian 
Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky's  decision  (viewed  as  pro- Arab  despite  his 
Jewish  background)  to  close  the  reception  center  in  Schonau  Castle  to 
prevent  prospective  emigrants  to  Israel  from  settling  in  the  occupied 
West  Bank  in  Palestine. 

Rather  early  in  his  presidency  Carter  decided  to  take  an  "activist" 
approach  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  and  Syrian-Israeli  disengagement  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  during  the  Ford  administration,  the  situation  in  the 
area  remained  tense  and  no  formal  peace  treaty  had  been  signed.  While 
Israel  seemed  to  favor  the  uncertain  status  quo,  content  to  control  the 
occupied  Arab  lands  and  hopeful  that  its  overwhelming  military  supe¬ 
riority  would  give  it  protection  from  possible  Arab  revenge,  the  Arab 
world  appeared  restless,  prone  to  revolutionary  trends,  and  potentially 
open  to  renewal  of  closer  ties  with  Russia.  In  short,  the  area's  situation 
was  far  from  reassuring,  and  a  minor  incident  caused  by  some  Arab 
desperadoes  and  an  excessively  strong  Israeli  retaliation  had  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  initiating  a  major  conflagration,  with  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
volving  both  superpowers  with  unpredictable  consequences  for  world 
peace. 

During  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  American  diplomacy, 
carried  out  by  Kissinger,  followed  a  "step-by-step"  line.  This  approach 
had  the  virtue  of  realistically  achieving  limited  objectives  and  of  reas¬ 
suring  Israel,  which  feared  that  a  more  generalized  search  for  peace 
might  be  harmful  to  its  interests.  Carter  and Jiis  advisers,  however, 
favored  a  comprehensive  peace  settlement,  which  meant  that  any 
agreement  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  should  not  be  limited 
to  separate  deals  with  Egypt,  Jordan,  or  Syria,  but  should  simulta¬ 
neously  encompass  all  major  outstanding  problems.  Carter  believed 
that  America's  passivity  in  this  lingering  conflict  was  dangerous  and 
that  both  the  radicalization  of  the  Arab  regimes  and  Soviet  reentry 
into  the  area  should  be  prevented.11  He  strove  to  have  a  peace  that 
would  be  based  on  un  Resolution  242  of  1967,  which  would  include 
Israel's  withdrawal  from  the  occupied  territories  in  return  for  secure 
boundaries  and  security  guarantees  and  which  would  ensure  justice 
for  the  Palestinians. 
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These  objectives,  however,  were  easier  to  proclaim  as  general 
principles  than  to  implement  in  detail.  All  three  of  them  were  apt  to 
pose  serious  difficulties.  On  the  territorial  question  Carter  embraced 
the  idea  of  Nixon's  secretary  of  state,  William  Rogers,  that  the  bound¬ 
aries  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  should  return  to  the  prewar 
1967  lines,  with  only  minor  modifications.  This  idea  was  clearly  dis¬ 
approved  by  Israel.12 

With  regard  to  security  Carter  adopted  the  concept  of  two  kinds  of 
boundaries:  those  marking  the  confines  of  sovereignty  and  those 
(more  extended  for  Israel)  marking  the  limits  of  military  presence.13 
This  concept,  in  turn,  was  bound  to  be  strongly  resisted  by  the  Arabs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  basis  of  his  visit  to  Israel  in 
1976  National  Security  Adviser  Brzezinski  had  developed  the  view 
that  territorial  and  security  questions  should  be  disconnected  (an  idea 
that  influenced  Carter's  thinking):  "Probably  contrary  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  my  Israeli  hosts,"  he  wrote  subsequently,  "my  trip  to  Golan 
and  my  travels  within  the  country  convinced  me  of  the  futility  of 
seeking  security  through  the  acquisition  of  territory.  It  became  clear  to 
me  that  Israel  could  never  acquire  enough  territory  to  compensate  for 
Arab  hostility  and  that  therefore  Israeli  security  would  have  to  be 
decoupled  from  the  question  of  territorial  sovereignty."14 

As  for  the  Palestinians,  Carter,  explicitly  motivated  by  his  quest 
for  human  rights,  believed  that  the  "continued  deprivation  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  rights  .  .  .  was  contrary  to  the  basic  moral  and  ethical  principles  of 
both  our  countries."15  Sharing  the  president's  thoughts,  Secretary 
Vance  voiced  the  same  concern:  "Ejected  from  their  homes,  embit¬ 
tered,  radicalized,  living  in  squalor  and  desperation,  the  Palestinians 
remained  the  central,  unresolved,  human  rights  issue  of  the  Middle 
East."16  Consequently,  Carter  went  on  record  at  least  twice  in  the  first 
half  year  of  his  presidency  advocating  a  "homeland"  for  the  Palestin¬ 
ians:  on  March  16,  1977,  at  a  meeting  in  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  and 
on  May  26,  1977,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  added  that  the  Palestinians 
should  be  compensated  for  the  losses  they  had  suffered.17 

Carter's  remarks  caused  an  uproar  in  the  Jewish  community  in 
America  and  serious  concern  in  Israel.  Moreover,  his  solicitude  for 
Palestinian  rights  was  complicated  by  the  U.S.  government's  attitude 
toward  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (plo).  On  the  one  hand, 
by  virtue  of  the  Arab  League's  decision  adopted  at  Rabat  in  1974,  the 
plo  was  designated  as  "the  sole  representative"  of  the  Palestinian 
people.  On  the  other,  as  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  Kissinger  as 
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secretary  of  state  had  given  on  September  i,  1975,  a  promise  to  Israel 
that  the  United  States  would  not  recognize  or  negotiate  with  the  plo 
so  long  as  it  did  not  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to  exist  and  did  not 
accept  United  Nations  Resolutions  242  and  338.  In  spite  of  his  search 
for  a  just  Palestinian  solution,  Carter  accepted  Kissinger's  pledge:  "I 
had  reconfirmed  this  commitment  and  I  always  honored  it."18  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Vance  assessed  Kissinger's  pledge  (which  also  in¬ 
cluded,  as  mentioned  earlier,  an  American  commitment  to  coordinate 
with  Israel  any  future  peace  proposals)  as  a  "high  price"  for  a  minor 
Sinai  withdrawal.  "The  Israelis,"  he  subsequently  wrote,  "interpreted 
(this)  commitment  as  giving  them  a  veto  over  the  presentation  of  U.S. 
ideas  for  peace  to  the  Arabs.  It .  .  .  was  to  make  our  task  of  finding  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  plo  close  to  impossible  at  a  time  when  the 
Palestinian  question  had  become  a  pivotal  issue."19 

And  indeed,  true  to  Vance's  testimony,  the  matter  of  U.S. -plo 
relations  was  more  complex  than  Carter's  statement  indicated.  In  the 
first  place  there  were  instances  of  the  U.S.  government,  on  its  own 
initiative,  approaching  the  plo  when  its  services  were  needed.  This 
occurred  on  at  least  two  occasions,  once  during  the  Carter  presidency 
and  once  under  Reagan. 

The  first  occasion  took  place  in  November  1979  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  employees  were  taken  hostage  by  Khomeini's  revolu¬ 
tionary  regime  in  Iran:  the  U.S.  government,  in  its  search  for  a  solu¬ 
tion,  turned  to  the  plo  (at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Iran's  Islamic 
authorities)  to  intercede  for  their  release.  As  a  result,  thirteen  embassy 
employees  (female  and  black)  were  set  free.20 

The  second  appeal  to  the  plo  was  made  in  1983  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  when,  following 
the  bombing  of  the  embassy,  it  was  being  evacuated  from  Lebanon. 
The  plo  cooperated  and  the  evacuation  was  carried  out  without  inci¬ 
dent.  These,  however,  as  noted  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Nich¬ 
olas  Veliotes,  were  only  "security  .  .  .  and  administrative  contacts"  and 
not  "substantive  policy  discussions."21 

On  the  other  hand,  when  considerable  tension  developed  between 
the  U.S.  government  and  Israel  in  late  August  1977  over  the  expansion 
of  Israeli  settlements  in  occupied  territories,  Carter  and  his  advisers 
were  actively  considering  repudiation  of  Kissinger's  pledge  and  open¬ 
ing  talks  with  the  plo.  It  was  at  this  White  House  meeting  that  the 
president  "indicated  his  increasing  frustration  with  the  Israeli  posi¬ 
tion  and  his  unwillingness  to  maintain  a  policy  in  which  in  effect  we 
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are  financing  their  conquests  and  they  simply  defy  us  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
make  a  mockery  of  our  advice  and  our  preferences."22  At  the  same 
meeting  Vance  expressed  similar  sentiments  and  suggested  that  "if  the 
Israelis  open  a  single  more  settlement,  we  proceed  to  state  that  we  no 
longer  are  bound  by  our  self-imposed  restraint  on  not  talking  with  the 
plo  and  should  initiate  talks  with  the  plo."  Brzezinski  supported 
Vance's  idea.23 

Actually,  the  validity  of  Kissinger's  pledge  could  be  and  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  some  authorities.  The  pledge  was  contained  in  a  "Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Agreement,"  which  was  an  executive  act,  not  a  treaty  subject 
to  Senate  ratification.  When  queried,  on  October  7,  1975,  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
whereby  American  technicians  were  to  oversee  the  disengagement  of 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  forces  in  Sinai,  Kissinger  had  stated  that  memo¬ 
randa  of  agreement  are  important  diplomatic  instruments  engaging 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  "so  long  as  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  them  continue.  But  they  are  not  binding  commitments  of 
the  United  States."24 

Communications  with  the  plo  continued  to  be  a  sensitive  matter 
under  the  Carter  administration.  Some,  like  Brzezinski,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  "occasional,  informal  contacts"  were  permissible25  and  at 
some  point  necessary  and  that  the  United  States  "must  not  repeat  the 
mistake  of  the  French,  who  for  years  refused  to  deal  with  the  fln  in 
Algeria."26  Similarly,  Secretary  Vance,  upon  return  from  one  of  his 
trips  to  the  Middle  East,  proposed  that  contacts  with  the  plo  should 
begin.  Vice  President  Mondale  opposed  the  idea  while  the  president 
remained  indecisive.27  When  in  the  course  of  a  reception  at  the  United 
Nations  in  March  1977  the  president  shook  hands  with  the  plo  emis¬ 
sary,  he  felt  the  need  to  explain  this  accidental  encounter  in  his  mem¬ 
oirs.28  Two  years  later,  when  Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  at  a  party 
given  by  Kuwait's  un  delegate  in  July  1979,  met  and  conversed  with 
Zehdi  Labib  Terzi,  the  plo's  representative  at  the  United  Nations,  he 
was  officially  reprimanded  and  on  August  15  resigned  his  post. 

Peace  based  on  Israeli  withdrawal,  security  guarantees,  and  a 
homeland  for  the  Palestinians  thus  constituted  broader  goals  that 
Carter  hoped  to  achieve  by  inducing  Israel,  Egypt,  and  possibly  other 
Israeli  neighbors  to  engage  in  negotiations.  A  number  of  subsidiary 
problems  were  bound  to  arise  and  had  to  be  settled.  The  first  important 
issue,  however,  was  to  agree  on  a  proper  procedure.  Carter  and  his 
advisers  were  initially  aiming  at  the  revival  of  the  multilateral  Geneva 
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conference  which,  as  we  recall,  had  once  been  convened  during  the 
Ford  era  under  American  and  Soviet  cochairmanship.  Although  both 
the  Ford  and  Carter  administrations  were  reluctant  to  introduce  the 
Soviets  too  actively  into  the  peacemaking  process,  Vance  advised  the 
president  that  "the  Soviet  Union,  with  political  interests  in  the  region 
and  as  a  patron  of  several  Arab  states,  should  be  accorded  a  role  in 
negotiations  that  would  help  to  dissuade  it  from  undermining  our 
efforts."29 

Striving  toward  these  procedural  and  substantive  objectives,  Car¬ 
ter  designed  during  his  first  year  in  office  a  rather  demanding  schedule 
of  talks  with  the  Israeli  and  Arab  leaders.  Because  he  and  his  advisers 
felt  that  negotiations  would  unavoidably  produce  friction  with  Israel, 
they  feared  that  postponing  them  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
presidential  term  was  hazardous  because  "such  conflict  would  be 
adversely  reflected  in  the  mass  media  and  in  financial  support  for  the 
Democratic  Party."30 

Thus  the  president's  timetable  included  the  following  talks 
(mostly  in  Washington)  in  the  spring  of  1977: 

March  7-8,  with  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
April  4-5,  with  Egypt's  President  Sadat 
April  25— 26,  with  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
May  24,  with  Crown  Prince  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia 
May  9,  with  President  Hafez  al-Assad  of  Syria  (in  Geneva,  where 
Carter  stopped  after  an  economic  summit  in  London) 

Carter's  meeting  with  Rabin  was  not  successful;  their  ideas  of 
peace  were  at  odds.  The  president  thought  Rabin  was  cold  and  un¬ 
cooperative.  By  contrast,  much  greater  trust  developed  between  Carter 
and  Sadat,  and  there  was  no  wide  gap  in  their  views.  Conversations 
with  Hussein  and  Fahd  were  friendly  but,  due  to  the  prudence  of  these 
Arab  leaders,  noncommittal  and  inconclusive.  The  meeting  with  As¬ 
sad  in  Geneva  exposed  Carter  to  the  Syrian  hard  line,  but  it  was  held 
with  a  modicum  of  mutual  friendliness. 

In  the  meantime  a  major  event  occurred  in  Israel.  The  May  elec¬ 
tions  in  that  country  brought  to  power  Menachem  Begin,  leader  of  the 
Likud  coalition  and  formerly  a  militant  chief  of  the  fighting  group 
Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  and  the  Herut  Party.  His  was  the  so-called  revisionist 
program  calling  for  territorial  annexations  and  intransigence  toward 
the  Arabs.  In  July  1977  Begin  paid  Carter  a  visit  in  Washington.  Their 
talks  revealed  a  wide  disparity  of  views.  Begin  defended  Israel's  right  to 
establish  and  expand  Jewish  settlements  in  the  occupied  territories. 
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Carter  reminded  him  that  the  United  States  opposed  such  actions  as 
contrary  to  international  law.  He  outlined  to  Begin  his  program,  which 
consisted  of  five  points:  ( 1 )  achieve  a  comprehensive  peace  affecting  all 
of  Israel's  neighbors;  (2)  peace  to  be  based  on  un  Resolution  242;  (3) 
peace  would  involve  open  borders  and  free  trade;  (4)  peace  would  call 
for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  territory  to  secure  borders;  (5)  a 
Palestinian  entity  (but  not  an  independent  nation)  should  be  created. 
Begin  responded  that  he  could  accept  all  these  points  except  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  entity.31 

Progress  toward  the  Geneva  conference  encountered  various  ob¬ 
stacles,  the  main  three  being  the  issue  of  Palestinian  participation 
(opposed  by  Israel  and  favored  by  the  Arabs),  launching  of  new  Jewish 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank,  and  an  Israeli  incursion  into  Lebanon 
(September  1977)  in  retaliation  for  Arab  acts  of  terror  inside  Israel.  A 
number  of  trips  that  Vance  undertook  to  the  Middle  East  proved  of  no 
avail.  However,  a  diplomatic  advance  was  made  on  the  Soviet  front: 
following  Foreign  Minister  A.  Gromyko's  visit  in  Washington,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  issued,  on  October  1,  1977,  as 
cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference,  a  joint  statement  which 
called  for  a  comprehensive  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
based  on  (a)  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  occupied  territories;  (b) 
ensuring  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people;  (c)  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  war  and  establishment  of  normal  peaceful  relations; 
(d)  respect  for  the  principles  of  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence;  (e)  ensuring  the  security  of  the  borders  through 
demilitarized  zones,  presence  of  un  troops  or  observers,  and  interna¬ 
tional  guarantee;  as  well  as  (f )  Soviet  and  American  participation  in  the 
guarantees  of  the  entire  settlement.32 

These  principles  reflected  Carter's  thoughts  on  the  problem  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  Arab  nations  and  the  plo,  even  though  the  state¬ 
ment  made  no  mention  of  the  plo  or  the  Palestinian  state.  The  state¬ 
ment,  however,  provoked  a  violent  rejection  by  Israel  and,  broadly,  by 
the  American  Jewish  community.  As  a  result,  the  joint  U.S. -Soviet 
statement  was  replaced  within  a  few  days  by  an  American-Israeli 
statement  which  said  that  the  Geneva  Conference  should  be  based  on 
un  Resolutions  242  and  338.  It  was  a  significant  American  retreat 
under  Israeli  pressure,  and  it  upset  the  Arabs. 

Further  consultations  between  Washington  and  Cairo  and  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Israel  produced  only  minimal  progress  and 
proved  inconclusive.  Then  suddenly  the  "Gordian  Knot"  was  cut  hv 
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President  Sadat  of  Egypt  when  on  November  9,  1977,  he  publicly 
announced  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  talk  directly  to  the 
Israelis.  And  indeed  Egypt's  president  visited  Jerusalem  between  No¬ 
vember  19  and  21.  There  he  addressed  the  Knesset,  Israel's  parliament, 
and  offered  Israel  recognition  and  permanent  peace  based  on  justice, 
which  would  not  be  limited  to  a  bilateral  Egyptian-Israeli  agreement 
but  would  also  lead  to  return  of  occupied  Arab  territories  including 
Arab  Jerusalem,  recognition  of  the  Palestinian  right  to  statehood,  and 
secure  boundaries  subject  to  appropriate  safeguards  and  international 
guarantees.33 

At  first  Sadat's  sudden  peace  initiative  caused  some  consternation 
in  Washington,  geared  as  it  was  to  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
conference,  but  soon  Carter  and  his  advisers  adjusted  to  the  new 
situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sadat's  move  was  unprecedented, 
very  risky,  and  courageous  considering  that  since  1948,  that  is,  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  no  Arab  government  wanted  or  dared  to 
recognize  formally  its  existence  and  all  Arab  states  remained  in  a  state 
of  official  belligerency. 

In  fact,  the  early  confusion  in  Washington  over  the  procedural 
change  gave  way  to  mild  optimism.  These  sanguine  expectations, 
however,  were  cut  short  in  the  wake  of  Premier  Begin's  visit  to  Sadat  in 
the  Egyptian  city  of  Ismailia  on  the  Suez  Canal  in  late  December  1977. 
Begin  brought  with  him  a  response  to  Sadat's  peace  initiative  in  the 
form  of  two  projects,  the  first  pertaining  to  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Sinai  and  the  second  proposing  autonomy  for  "Judea  and  Samaria" 
(Begin's  name  for  the  West  Bank).  The  Sinai  project  envisaged  (a) 
keeping  the  Egyptian  army  west  of  the  Mitla  and  Giddi  passes;  (b) 
demilitarization  of  the  rest  of  the  Sinai  (more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  area);  (c)  retention  by  Israel  of  its  military  airports  in  the  Sinai;  (d) 
retention  by  Israel  of  its  settlements  in  the  Sinai;  (e)  provision  for  a 
small  Israeli  force  to  protect  these  settlements.  The  Judea  and  Samaria 
project  called  for  (a)  an  end  to  Israeli  military  rule;  (b)  Israel  to  be  in 
charge  of  security  and  public  order  in  these  areas;  (c)  "Palestinian 
Arabs"  to  be  granted  administrative  self-rule  (in  such  fields  as  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  sanitation,  etc.,  but  not  control  over  water  resources);  (d) 
the  inhabitants  to  be  entitled  to  choose  between  Israeli  and  Jordanian 
citizenship;  (e)  Israelis  to  be  entitled  to  buy  and  own  land  in  Judea  and 
Samaria;  and  (f)  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  Judea  and  Samaria  to 
be  left  in  suspension  for  further  discussion.  Begin's  proposals  were 
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almost  diametrically  opposed  to  Sadat's  ideas.  They  stunned  and  dis¬ 
mayed  Sadat  and  members  of  his  delegation. 

Having  learned  of  this  wide  disparity  between  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
views,  Carter  decided  to  intervene  and,  in  a  bold  exercise  of  personal 
diplomacy,  traveled  to  Aswan  in  Upper  Egypt  to  see  Sadat  in  January 
1978.  (The  president  was  returning  from  a  long  trip  which  had  taken 
him  to  Poland,  Russia,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia.)  In  Aswan  he  reached 
full  unanimity  with  Sadat,  resulting  in  the  adoption  by  both  of  them  of 
the  "Aswan  Formula"  consisting  of  three  major  points:  (1)  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  peace  in  the  area;  (2)  Israel's  withdrawal  from  territo¬ 
ries  occupied  in  1967  and  secure  borders,-  and  (3)  "The  solution  must 
recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  enable  the 
Palestinians  to  participate  in  the  determination  of  their  own  future."34 
The  Aswan  Formula,  later  to  be  invoked  in  various  negotiations,  did 
not  differ  much  from  earlier  Carter  and  Sadat  proposals.  Its  novelty 
was  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  joint  U.S.-Arab  statement  not  only  were 
"the  legitimate  rights"  of  the  Palestinians  recognized  but  also  their 
specific  right  to  participate  in  the  decision-making  process  that  would 
determine  their  future  status.  Moreover,  from  now  on  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  Carter's  thinking  about  the  nature  of  peace  was 
much  closer  to  that  of  Sadat  and  that  a  profound  gap  divided  their 
thinking  from  Begin's. 

Between  January  and  August  1978  the  Middle  Eastern  diplomatic 
agenda  was  focused  on  two  simultaneous  processes:  one  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  Arab  reaction  to  Sadat's  trip  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  negative  and 
even  cost  Sadat  the  resignation  of  his  foreign  minister,  Ismail  Fahmy, 
and  Fahmy's  acting  successor,  Mahmoud  Riad;  the  other  consisted  of 
persistent  American  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  attitudes.  Various  high-level  visits  were  exchanged.  Vance 
resumed  his  traveling  to  Jerusalem  and  Cairo,-  Israeli  cabinet  ministers 
made  trips  to  Washington;  and  in  February  Sadat  and  in  March  Begin 
visited  Carter.  Begin's  visit  was  especially  important  because  it  dem¬ 
onstrated  more  clearly  than  ever  before  how  far  from  Carter  he  stood 
in  his  ideas.  In  the  course  of  a  rather  dramatic  conversation  the  presi¬ 
dent  read  to  Begin  his  understanding  of  the  Israeli  position.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  Israeli  Premier's  "six  nos":  (1)  no  political  or  military  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  West  Bank;  (2)  no  stoppage  of  the  construction  of  new 
settlements  or  expansion  of  existing  ones;  (3)  no  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
settlers  from  the  Sinai;  (4)  no  application  of  un  Resolution  242  to  the 
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West  Bank-Gaza  area;  (5)  no  granting  of  real  authority  to  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  Arabs;  and  (6)  no  voice  for  the  Palestinian  Arabs  in  determining 
their  future.  Begin  termed  it  "a  negative  way"  to  express  his  position 
but  "did  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  any  of  it."35  Discouraged,  Carter  was 
about  to  withdraw  from  his  mediating  role.  He  felt  that  "Begin  was 
becoming  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  further  progress."36  Neither 
Begin 's  next  visit  to  Washington  in  May  nor  a  tripartite  conference 
held  in  Leeds  Castle  in  England  in  July  by  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  advanced  the  cause  of  peace. 
Moreover,  two  additional  issues  contributed  to  the  aggravation  of  U.S.- 
Israeli  relations:  the  contemplated  sale  of  F-i  5  fighter  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  invasion  in  March,  on  a  substantial  scale,  of  Lebanon 
by  Israel,  again  in  retaliation  for  a  plo  attack  on  the  Israeli  coast, 
which  claimed  thirty-five  lives.  Carter  was  particularly  disturbed  by 
the  Israeli  use  of  American  arms,  including  the  cluster  bombs,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  agreement  made  when  they  had  been  sold  to  Israel.37 

Two  points  deserve  special  attention  during  this  tense  period. 
First,  despite  the  earlier  acceptance  of  un  Resolution  242  by  Israel, 
Begin  claimed  that  the  resolution  did  not  apply  to  the  occupied  territo¬ 
ries  because,  according  to  him,  the  war  of  1967  was  a  war  in  self- 
defense  for  Israel  and  as  such  did  not  forbid  Israel  from  acquiring 
territory  by  force.38  This  was  a  claim  that  in  practice  virtually  an¬ 
nulled  the  UN-proclaimed  principles  of  peace  and  President  Johnson's 
statement  of  September  10,  1968,  that  "boundaries  cannot  and  should 
not  reflect  the  weight  of  conquest."39 

Second,  in  spite  of  the  tensions  and  irritations  with  Begin,  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  to  Israel,  with  a  single  exception,  continued  uninterrupted. 
This  stemmed  from  the  administration's  conscious  decision  not  to 
intensify  Israeli  insecurity  through  the  use  of  aid  as  a  means  of  pres¬ 
sure.  The  exception  had  occurred  in  the  wake  of  the  earlier  Israeli 
incursion  into  Lebanon  in  September  1977  when  the  president  sent  a 
message  to  Begin  warning  him  that  unless  Israel  immediately  put  an 
end  to  this  expedition  all  military  aid  to  Israel  would  be  halted.  In 
response  Begin  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  from  Lebanon.40 
But  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  Israel  was  being  supplied  with  Ameri¬ 
can  arms  regardless  of  political  complications.  According  to  Ezer 
Weizman,  Israeli  minister  of  defense,  Israel  "had  received  U.S.  military 
assistance  of  stunning  proportions,  far  exceeding  what  our  forces  had 
possessed  in  the  Six-Day  War.  By  my  reckoning,  some  20  percent  of  our 
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defense  system  is  maintained  by  the  American  taxpayer,  to  the  yearly 
tune  of  a  billion  dollars  in  military  aid  to  Israel."  To  this,  as  Brzezinki 
pointed  out,  should  be  added  U.S.  economic  aid,  which  between  1973 
and  1982  amounted  to  about  $10  billion,  nearly  $3,000  for  each  Israeli 
citizen,  "an  unprecedented  level  of  aid  to  a  single  and  not  a  particularly 
poor  country."41 

Throughout  his  presidency,  but  especially  during  the  early  for¬ 
mative  period  when  his  ideas  crystallized,  Carter  was  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  reactions  of  the  American  Jewish  community  to  his 
confrontations  with  Begin  and  repeatedly  held  meetings  with  its  lead¬ 
ers  to  inform,  persuade,  and  reassure  them.  His  task  was  not  easy. 
Initially,  many  Jewish  leaders  shared  his  shock  and  misgivings  when 
Begin  came  to  power  in  Israel.42  In  conferences  Carter  held  with  Amer¬ 
ica's  pro-Israeli  leaders  (who  included  some  Christians)  in  the  early 
part  of  1978,  they  agreed  with  his  view  that  Begin 's  settlements  policy 
was  a  serious  mistake  and  expressed  surprise  at  Israel's  claim  that  un 
Resolution  242  did  not  apply  to  the  occupied  territories.43  Gradually, 
however,  the  American  Jewish  community  became  reconciled  to  Be- 
gin's  leadership  and,  to  use  Carter's  words,  "in  public  showdown  on  a 
controversial  issue,  they  would  always  side  with  the  Israeli  leaders  and 
condemn  us  for  being  'evenhanded'  in  our  concern  about  both  Pales¬ 
tinian  rights  and  Israeli  security."44  Beginning  with  the  summer  of 
1977,  the  aipac  launched  an  intensive  campaign  to  put  pressure 
against  Carter's  policy.45  Carter  and  his  team  realized  that  aipac's 
influence  was  not  negligible.  Whenever  a  prominent  American  ex¬ 
pressed  a  view  critical  of  Israeli  policies,  he  became  a  target  of  aipac- 
sponsored  hostility.  Such  were  the  cases  of  Senator  Fulbright,  who  in 
October  1973  charged  that  the  Israelis  controlled  policy  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  of  General  George  S.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Brown  had  twice  sounded  critical  of  Israel:  in  October  1973, 
when  he  deplored  the  influence  of  the  Israeli  lobby  in  Congress  and 
connected  it  with,  as  he  saw  it,  Jewish  ownership  of  banks  and  news¬ 
papers,46  and  in  October  1976,  when  he  stated  that  from  the  "pure 
military  point  of  view  to  the  United  States,  Israel  has  just  got  to  be 
considered  a  burden."47  Thus  the  president  was  tom  between  his 
desire  to  ensure  Israel's  security  and  his  anger  at  Begin  (of  whose  Irgun 
past  he  was  aware),  as  well  as  his  moral  and  political  conviction  that 
the  rights  of  the  Palestinians  should  be  protected.  Yet  he  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  progress  in  his  search  for  peace  that  he  passed  the  word  to 
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Moshe  Dayan,  Israel's  foreign  minister,  on  a  visit  to  Washington  in 
April  1978,  that  if  Israel  were  to  be  more  accommodating  he  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  a  bilateral  security  treaty  with  it.48 

The  president  and  his  White  House  advisers  were  so  concerned 
about  this  adversarial  relationship  that  Brzezinski  sought  House 
Speaker  "Tip"  O'Neill's  advice.  In  his  reply  O'Neill  referred  to  the  one 
weapon  the  president  held  in  reserve  but  that  had  been  used  only  once, 
during  Eisenhower's  term,  namely  going  openly  to  the  public  (in  some 
well-publicized  speech).  O'Neill  told  him  "point  blank  that  if  the 
choice  came  down  between  the  President  and  the  pro-Israeli  lobby,  the 
country  would  clearly  choose  the  President — but  only  if  the  choice 
was  clearly  posed."49 

CAMP  DAVID  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH 

Frustrated  by  slow  diplomatic  process  and  domestic  impediments,  in 
July  1978  Carter  decided  to  invite  Sadat  and  Begin  to  the  presidential 
vacation  facility  at  Camp  David  in  Maryland  and  lead  the  negotiations 
himself,  with  the  firm  resolve  of  reaching  an  agreement.  It  was  a  risky 
political  gamble,  internationally  and  domestically.  If  it  failed,  it  would 
reflect  adversely  on  the  president's  political  fortunes. 

The  invitation  (delivered  by  Vance  personally  to  Begin  and  Sadat) 
was  made  public  on  August  8,  and  the  conference  began  in  Camp 
David  on  September  4  and  lasted  until  September  17,  1978.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  were  confined  to  the  strictly  guarded  wooded  retreat,  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  secret,  and  the  press  was  excluded.  Later,  details  of 
difficult  and  exhausting  negotiations  were  revealed  in  the  accounts 
and  memoirs  of  members  of  all  three  negotiating  teams:  by  President 
Carter,  Vance,  Brzezinski,  Harold  Saunders  and  William  Quandt  of  the 
American  team;  by  Moshe  Dayan  and  Ezer  Weizman  of  the  Israeli 
team;  and  by  Mohamed  Ibrahim  Kamel  of  the  Egyptian  team.  All  these 
accounts  reconstruct  the  day-by-day  (or  hour-by-hour)  proceedings, 
and,  apart  from  the  matters  of  substance,  they  provide  revealing  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  personalities  involved,  their  idiosyncrasies,  their 
mutual  clashes,  likes  and  dislikes. 

Broadly,  the  procedure  was  as  follows:  the  three  parties  met  to¬ 
gether  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  They  presented  on  that 
occasion  their  respective  proposals,  which  were  quite  apart  from  one 
another.  From  the  very  outset  it  became  clear  not  only  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Israeli  proposals  showed  marked  differences  but  that  Sadat 
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and  Begin  disliked  and  distrusted  each  other.  To  avoid  further  tensions 
and  irritation  Carter  chose  not  to  reconvene  the  tripartite  meetings 
but  to  negotiate  separately  with  Sadat  and  separately  with  Begin  and 
serve  as  intermediary  himself.  His  general  method  was  to  listen  to  one 
party's  exposition,  modify  its  proposals  by  persuasion  if  possible,  and 
then  try  to  "sell"  them  to  the  other  party,  which  in  turn  could  accept, 
reject,  or  change  them,  and  Carter  again  would  convey  these  proposals 
back  to  the  first  party.  This  process  was  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
with  innumerable  drafts  and  counterdrafts  produced  by  the  president 
himself  and  his  negotiating  teams. 

The  American  delegation  worked  as  a  harmonious  unit.  Carter 
himself  put  in  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  often  working  late  into 
the  night,  conversant  with  and  attentive  to  the  smallest  detail,  in¬ 
cluding  geography,  topography,  military  matters,  and  language.  Per¬ 
haps  the  one  weakness  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  that  it  did  not  have 
an  expert  in  international  law  who  could  match  the  experience  and 
finesse  of  the  Israeli  jurist  Aharon  Barak  and  of  certain  law-trained 
members  of  the  Egyptian  team.  As  a  result,  the  Americans  allowed 
some  imprecisions  or  omissions  (mostly  to  the  Israeli  advantage)  to 
creep  into  the  final  documents. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  there  were  differences  among  the  three 
delegations  as  to  their  eagerness  to  reach  an  agreement.  This  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  deliberations  because  the  more  anxious  a  given 
party  was  to  conclude  an  accord,  the  weaker  its  political  position 
tended  to  be.  Of  the  three  principal  statesmen  Carter  had  probably  the 
greatest  stake  in  aiming  at  an  agreement,  personally  and  politically. 
Next  to  him  was  Sadat,  who  strongly  desired  an  agreement  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  November  1977  Jerusalem  trip  and  who  was  most  anxious  to 
preserve  his  newly  forged  friendship  with  Carter  and  the  United 
States.  Although  the  Israelis  as  a  matter  of  principle  desired  a  treaty 
with  Egypt  that  would  once  and  for  all  remove  Egypt  from  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  unfriendly  Arab  "frontline"  states,  Begin  could  well  afford  to 
return  home  without  an  agreement  because  this  would  only  prolong 
the  existing  status  quo  which  Israel  accepted  as  tolerable  and  perhaps 
advantageous. 

Furthermore,  there  was  an  important  difference  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  teams.  The  Egyptian  team,  composed  of 
cabinet-level  (Mohamed  Ibrahim  Kamel  and  Usama  el-Baz)  and  sup¬ 
porting  personnel,  was  impressively  professional  and  paid  attention  to 
legal  and  language  details,  strongly  determined  to  safeguard  Egyptian 
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and  Arab  interests  and  not  to  isolate  Egypt  in  the  Arab  world.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  team  was  harder  to  deal  with  and  was  less  ready  to  accept 
concessions  than  Sadat,  who  was  bored  with  detail,  more  interested  in 
broader  issues,  and  inclined  toward  sweeping  gestures  and  impulsive 
moves.  The  opposite  seemed  to  prevail  on  the  Israeli  side:  while  Begin 
was  a  "diehard,"  stubborn  and  unyielding  to  the  point  of  obstruction¬ 
ism,  often  engaged  in  tedious  and  repetitious  expositions  of  Jewish 
history  and  sufferings,  and  meticulously  attentive  to  legal  words  and 
expressions,  members  of  his  team  (especially  Weizman  and  Dayan) 
were  more  willing  to  concede  certain  points  and  cultivate  the  goodwill 
of  both  the  Egyptian  and  American  delegations. 

As  for  the  substance  of  the  negotiations,  there  were  three  distinct 
sets  of  proposals:  American,  Egyptian,  and  Israeli.  The  original  Ameri¬ 
can  proposals  tended  to  follow  Carter's  ideas  developed  since  the 
inception  of  his  presidency,  un  Resolution  242  was  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  entire  agreement.  The  aim  was  a  comprehensive  peace  that 
would  apply  both  to  Egypt  and  to  the  West  Bank-Gaza  area  and  would 
provide  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  territories  and  ensure 
some  form  of  "homeland"  for  the  Palestinians  while  involving  other 
Arabs  (Palestinians  themselves  and  Jordan)  in  the  peacemaking  pro¬ 
cess.  It  would  also  call  for  an  end  to  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel.  The  part 
of  the  agreement  dealing  with  Egypt  would  envisage  complete  Israeli 
withdrawal  (though  in  phases)  from  the  Sinai;  military  arrangements 
(such  as  limitations  on  the  Egyptian  forces  and  demilitarized  zones)  to 
satisfy  Israel's  quest  for  security;  full  peace  (not  merely  an  end  to  bel¬ 
ligerency),  which  would  include  normalization  of  diplomatic,  trade, 
and  cultural  relations;  provision  for  reciprocal  tourism;  and  free  navi¬ 
gation  in  the  hitherto  contested  waters  (Suez  Canal,  Strait  of  Tiran). 
The  American  proposals  regarding  the  West  Bank  aimed  at  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  1967  borders  with  minor  modifications;  no  more  Israeli 
settlements;  provision  for  an  undivided  Jerusalem  with  free  access  to 
the  shrines  of  the  three  religions  (Jewish,  Christian,  Moslem);  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  borders  delimiting  sovereignty  and  those  geared  to 
the  maintenance  of  security  (hence  calling  for  some  Israeli  presence  in 
the  West  Bank);  Palestinian  autonomy  (but  no  statehood);  Palestinian 
participation  in  determining  the  future  of  the  area;  a  five-year  transi¬ 
tion  period;  arrangements  for  return  of  the  refugees;  and  a  link  with 
Jordan. 

The  Egyptian  proposals  reflected  Sadat's  general  principles  that  he 
was  willing  to  go  far  to  satisfy  Israel's  craving  for  security  (such  as 
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limiting  Egypt's  forces  and  offensive  arms  in  the  Sinai  and  accepting 
neutral  monitoring  stations)  but  was  adamant  on  two  basic  issues: 
land  and  sovereignty.  Thus  he  asked  for  complete  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  the  Sinai  (no  airfields,  or  any  other  presence),  removal  of 
Jewish  settlements  (already  established  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sinai 
in  the  Rafah-El-Arish-Sharm  el-Sheikh  triangle),  and  payment  by  Is¬ 
rael  of  reparations  for  the  occupation  of  Egyptian  territory  as  well  as 
for  the  oil  Israel  drew  from  the  Sinai  wells  during  the  occupation.  In 
return  he  agreed  to  full  diplomatic  recognition  and  peaceful  normal¬ 
ization  of  relations  with  Israel.  His  proposals  on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  were  not  as  detailed  as  the  Israeli  or  American  but  aimed  at  some 
form  of  Palestinian  self-determination;  he  also  insisted  on  the  linkage 
of  the  Egyptian  and  West  Bank  parts  of  the  agreement. 

Israel's  proposals  were  largely  a  reproduction  of  Begin's  Ismailia 
program.  Thus  Israel  was  prepared  to  return  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  but 
with  important  reservations:  the  Egyptian  army  was  to  stay  only  in  the 
Sinai's  westernmost  zone,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Sinai  up  to  the  Israeli 
border  remaining  demilitarized;  Israel  was  to  keep  its  existing  airports 
in  the  area  as  well  as  the  already  established  Jewish  settlements  (with 
adequate  military  protection);  and  Israel  was  to  enjoy  freedom  of  navi¬ 
gation  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  to  obtain  as¬ 
surance  that  Sinai  oil  would  be  available  to  it.  On  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Israel  was  to  withdraw  its  military  government  but  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  security  and  public  order;  Palestinian  Arabs  were  to  be  given 
administrative  self-rule  ("full  autonomy"),  to  be  followed  by  a  five- 
year  transition  period,  and  the  choice  between  Israeli  and  Jordanian 
citizenship;  and  Israelis  were  to  be  granted  the  right  to  buy  land  in  the 
West  Bank.  In  addition,  the  treaty  with  Egypt  was  to  be  concluded  first 
and  the  one  on  the  West  Bank-Gaza  later.  The  Israeli  plan  contained  no 
specific  reference  to  Jerusalem  or  to  the  Jewish  settlements. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  Begin  expressed  interest  in  con¬ 
cluding  a  mutual  defense  treaty  with  the  United  States.  However,  this 
time  Carter  resisted  the  suggestion,  fearing  continuing  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment:  "For  us  to  be  a  formal  ally  of  Israel  would  make  it  impossible  to 
mediate  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations."50  Generally,  Carter's 
conversations  with  Begin  were  difficult  and  tense.  They  were  bringing 
this  frequently  smiling  president  to  the  point  of  high  irritation.  The 
three  major  points  of  contention  were  un  Resolution  242,  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Jewish  settlements.  "We  .  .  .  had  a  heated  discussion  about  the 
language  of  United  Nations  Resolution  242 — 'inadmissibility  of  ac- 
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quisition  of  territory  by  war/"  which  Begin  rejected  as  unacceptable 
and  argued  that  the  war  of  1967  "gives  Israel  the  right  to  change 
frontiers."  "He  was  angry"  wrote  Carter  in  his  memoirs,  "and  so  was 
I."51  On  Jerusalem  the  two  leaders  differed  in  that  Begin  considered  the 
Arab  part  of  the  city  an  integral  part  of  Israel  while  Carter  classified  it 
as  part  of  the  West  Bank,  hence  as  occupied  territory.52  Israeli  settle¬ 
ments  were  another  bone  of  contention.  In  fact  on  this  account  alone 
Carter  shared  Sadat's  doubt  that  Begin  was  negotiating  in  good  faith.  "I 
became  angry,"  wrote  Carter,  "and  almost  shouted,"  when  discussing 
this  matter  with  Begin.  "I  accused  Begin  of  wanting  to  hold  onto  the 
West  Bank,  and  said  that  his  home-rule  or  autonomy  proposal  was  a 
subterfuge."53  And  in  another  exchange  between  the  two  leaders  Car¬ 
ter  spoke  with  emphasis  to  Begin  about  the  proposed  "full  autonomy": 
"No  self-respecting  Arab  would  accept  this.  ...  If  I  were  an  Arab,  I 
would  prefer  the  present  Israeli  occupation  to  this  proposal  of  yours."54 
The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
Kissinger's  pledge  of  September  1975,  President  Ford  had  promised  in  a 
letter  of  December  1975  to  coordinate  with  Israel  any  U.S.  proposal  for 
a  peace  settlement  before  submitting  it  to  the  Arabs.55  Begin  insisted 
on  strict  application  of  this  promise. 

By  contrast,  Carter's  relationship  with  Sadat  not  only  was  harmo¬ 
nious  but  developed  into  genuine  friendship.  Sadat  was  willing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  to  concede  to  Israeli  demands  either  because  Carter  per¬ 
suaded  him  or  out  of  the  desire  to  please  him.  Sadat's  concessions 
baffled  and  often  brought  to  grief  his  Egyptian  aides;  they  caused  one 
of  them,  Foreign  Minister  Kamel,  to  tend  his  resignation  at  the  end  of 
the  Camp  David  conference.  (Kamel's  formal  resignation  took  place 
after  their  return  to  Cairo.  He  was  Sadat's  third  consecutive  foreign 
minister  to  resign  in  protest  over  his  policy.)  At  one  point  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  conference,  Sadat,  exasperated  by  Begin 's  uncompromising 
stand,  packed  his  bags  and  told  Vance  of  his  decision  to  leave.  He 
relented  and  agreed  to  stay  after  Carter  personally  appealed  to  him 
that  his  departure  would  not  only  hurt  the  U.S. -Egyptian  relationship 
and  put  the  onus  of  failure  on  him,  but  also  damage  one  of  Carter's 
most  precious  possessions — their  friendship  and  mutual  trust. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  above 
remarks  that  Sadat  was  the  only  one  to  make  concessions.  On  several 
points  Begin  also  compromised,  especially  when  Egyptian  rights  were 
concerned.  In  fact  one  may  say  that  Sadat  largely  won  his  battle  for  the 
principle  of  Egyptian  sovereignty  in  the  Sinai.  Thus  he  obtained  Is- 
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rael's  agreement  to  remove  entirely  its  military  forces  and,  after  much 
bargaining,  Israeli  settlements  in  the  Peninsula.  The  latter  concession 
was  probably  the  hardest  for  Begin  to  make.  "My  right  eye  will  fall  out, 
my  right  hand  will  fall  off  before  I  ever  agree  to  the  dismantling  of  a 
single  Jewish  settlement,"  he  had  exclaimed  on  one  occasion.  The  fact 
that  he  did  concede  on  this  point  strengthened  Brzezinski  in  his  view 
"that  Begin  can  be  both  pressured  and  enticed."56 

Finally,  on  September  17  the  agreement  was  reached.  It  was  signed 
by  Sadat  and  Begin  with  Carter  as  an  official  witness.  It  was  composed 
of  two  basic  documents:  a  Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
a  Framework  for  the  Conclusion  of  a  Peace  Treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  and  the  Accompanying  Letters  exchanged  between  Carter  and 
Begin  and  Carter  and  Sadat. 

The  Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  began  with  a  Pre¬ 
amble  which  designated  un  Resolution  242,  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  basis 
for  peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors;  confirmed  the  validity  of 
the  un  charter  and  norms  of  international  law;  and  expressed  respect 
for  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  political  independence  of 
every  state  in  the  area.  It  also  affirmed  the  parties'  determination  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  through 
the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  on  the  basis  of  principles  enunciated 
in  the  framework  agreement. 

In  Part  A  (West  Bank  and  Gaza)  the  signatories  declared  that 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  "and  the  representives  of  the  Palestinian  people" 
should  participate  in  the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  problem.  The 
parties  agreed  that  a  transitional  period  of  no  longer  than  five  years 
should  be  instituted  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  as  soon  as  a  self- 
governing  authority  (administrative  council)  had  been  freely  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas.  This  authority  should  replace  the 
Israeli  military  government.  Jordan  would  be  invited  to  join  in  the 
negotiations  to  achieve  these  ends.  The  delegations  of  Egypt  and  Jor¬ 
dan  could  include  Palestinians  as  mutually  agreed.  Israeli  armed  forces 
would  be  withdrawn  but  some  of  them  would  remain  ("redeployed")  in 
specific  security  locations.  The  agreement  would  provide  for  internal 
and  external  security  and  public  order.  Israeli  and  Jordanian  forces 
would  participate  in  joint  patrols  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
borders. 

Not  later  than  in  the  third  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  transi¬ 
tional  period,  negotiations  should  start  to  determine  the  final  status  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  between  Israel 
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and  Jordan,  with  the  participation  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
These  negotiations  should  resolve  the  boundary  lines  and  security 
matters  and  also  recognize  "the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  their  just  requirements."  All  necessary  measures  would  be 
taken  to  assure  the  security  of  Israel  and  its  neighbors  during  the 
transitional  period  and  beyond.  The  refugee  problem  should  be  re¬ 
solved. 

In  Part  B  (Egypt-Israel)  the  parties  pledged  not  to  use  force  against 
each  other  and  to  aim  at  concluding  a  peace  treaty  according  to  the 
principles  enunciated  in  a  separate  framework  to  govern  Egyptian- 
Israeli  relations. 

In  Part  C  (Associated  Principles)  rules  to  be  applied  to  relations 
and  peace  treaties  between  Israel  and  each  of  its  neighbors — Egypt, 
Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon — were  established.  They  encompassed  full 
recognition,  cancellation  of  economic  boycotts,  economic  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  settlement  of  mutual  financial  claims — all  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  with  U.S.  participation. 

The  second  document — Framework  for  the  Conclusion  of  a  Peace 
Treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel — again  reconfirmed  the  validity  of  un 
Resolution  242,  stipulated  that  a  peace  treaty  should  be  concluded 
within  three  months,  and  proclaimed  the  following  principles: 

1.  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  to  be  implemented  between  two  and 
three  years  after  its  signing 

2.  Egypt  to  regain  full  sovereignty  over  the  Sinai 

3.  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  Sinai 

4.  airfields  left  by  Israel  in  El-Arish,  Rafah,  Ras  en-Naqb,  and 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  would  be  used  for  civilian  purposes  only 

5 .  freedom  of  navigation  and  overflight  for  Israel  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the 
latter  two  proclaimed  as  international  waterways 

6.  a  highway  to  be  constructed  linking  the  Sinai  and  Jordan 
through  Israeli  territory  near  Elat,  with  free  passage  by  Egypt  and 
Jordan 

7.  specific  military  dispositions  to  be  adopted: 

a.  maximum  one  division  of  Egyptian  forces  to  be  stationed 
within  50  kilometers  (km)  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez 

b.  demilitarization  of  the  rest  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  with  only  un 
police  forces  permitted  within 
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c.  Israel  to  limit  its  forces  within  3  km  east  of  the  Egyptian  border 
to  four  infantry  battalions 

d.  three  other  battalions  to  supplement  the  civil  police  in  keeping 
order  "in  the  area  not  included  above" 

e.  un  forces  to  be  stationed  in  the  Israeli-Egyptian  border  area  and 
in  Sharm  el  Sheikh;  these  forces  to  be  removed  only  by  approval  of  the 
un  Security  Council 

f.  Israeli  forces  to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai  in  two  phases:  first, 
within  three  to  nine  months  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  to  a  line 
extending  east  of  El  Arish  to  Ras  Muhammad,  and  later  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  border 

8.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty,  normal  relations 
should  be  established  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  two  framework  agreements  were  supplemented  by  the  Ac¬ 
companying  Letters  exchanged  between  Carter  on  the  one  side  and 
Sadat  and  Begin  on  the  other.  They  clarified  Egypt's  and  Israel's  re¬ 
spective  positions  on  the  Israeli  settlements  in  the  Sinai  (to  be  disman¬ 
tled  only  after  Knesset  approval;  lacking  it  the  framework  agreement 
would  be  null  and  void),  Jerusalem  (treated  differently  by  each  of 
the  three  negotiating  parties),  implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
peace  settlement,  and  the  Israeli  definition  of  terms.  A  separate  letter 
signed  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  to  Israel's  Minister 
of  Defense  Ezer  Weizman  committed  the  United  States  to  help  in 
relocating  Israeli  air  bases  in  the  Sinai  to  Israeli  territory.57 

The  Camp  David  agreements  have  been  described  here  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail  to  stress  their  historical  importance  and  also  to  indicate 
the  changes  they  brought  in  the  signatory  parties'  initial  positions. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  importance:  for  the  first  time 
since  1948  Israel  was  formally  recognized  by  an  Arab  country,  one 
with  which  it  had  fought  four  wars  and  remained  in  a  state  of  bellig¬ 
erency.  From  now  on  it  was  to  establish  a  peaceful,  regular  relationship 
with  that  country,  the  most  populous  and  important  in  the  Arab 
world.  Both  sides  to  the  agreements  made  significant  concessions. 
Israel  agreed  to  dismantle  its  settlements  in  Sinai  as  well  as  to  with¬ 
draw  entirely  from  the  occupied  Egyptian  territory,  although  orig¬ 
inally  it  had  hoped  to  retain  some  of  its  presence  in  the  area.  As  for  the 
comprehensive  peace  settlement,  Israel  recognized  that  there  were 
indeed  "legitimate  Palestinian  rights"  to  be  protected  and  that  un 
Resolution  242  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  "in  all  its  parts,"  which  meant 
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that  the  principles  of  Israeli  military  withdrawal  and  the  nonad¬ 
missibility  of  territorial  expansion  by  conquest  were  to  be  upheld. 

To  regain  sovereignty  over  its  territory  Egypt  paid  a  price  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  severe  limitation  of  its  military  presence  in  the  Sinai  and,  as 
yet  without  a  formal  document,  to  make  its  oil  available  to  Israel. 
Egyptian  hopes,  however,  were  disappointed  on  several  counts  with 
regard  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Instead  of  proclaiming  in  clear 
terms  Palestinian  self-determination,  the  framework  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  a  complicated  and  somewhat  confusing  formula  for  administra¬ 
tive  self-rule  (or  autonomy)  for  the  “inhabitants"  (presumably  Arab  as 
well  as  Jewish)  of  these  occupied  territories  and  a  lengthy  transitional 
period  to  an  unknown  future.  Israel's  military  withdrawal  from  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  was  hedged  with  so  many  reservations  as  to  make 
its  reality  questionable  in  practice.  Arab  Jerusalem,  which  Israel  had 
virtually  annexed  in  1967  and  which  the  United  States  considered  as 
occupied  territory,  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Any  reference  to  Jewish  settlements  in  the  West  Bank  was  also 
omitted.  The  major  and  perhaps  decisive  flaw  from  the  Egyptian  point 
of  view  was  the  lack  of  any  explicit  linkage  between  the  Egyptian  and 
West  Bank  agreements.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  that  Egypt  might 
first  conclude  with  Israel  a  treaty  of  peace  while  a  comprehensive 
settlement  concerning  the  West  Bank  and  the  fate  of  the  Palestinians 
might  wait  indefinitely.  This  is  how  most  of  the  Egyptian  delegation 
viewed  the  accords,  and  this  is  what  had  brought  Sadat  to  the  verge  of 
leaving  Camp  David.  The  Egyptians  were  also  dismayed  that  the 
United  States,  after  some  promising  efforts,  gave  in  to  the  Israelis  and 
virtually  accepted,  with  minor  face-saving  changes,  Begin's  Ismailia 
program  of  December  1977  which  had  so  much  outraged  them  at  that 
time. 

In  evaluating  the  Camp  David  frameworks  Egypt's  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Kamel  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Carter-Sadat  Aswan  formula  on 
Palestine  was  abandoned,  that  because  of  U.S.  weapons  Israel  became 
intransigent  and  arrogant,  and  that  Egypt,  by  concluding  a  separate 
peace  treaty,  was  bound  to  become  isolated  in  the  Arab  world,  which 
he  believed  to  be  Begin's  objective.  He  described  Begin  as  “treach¬ 
erous"  and  blamed  Sadat  for  poor  negotiating  skills  and  a  propensity  to 
rashness  and  wastefulness.  He  also  had  harsh  words  for  the  American 
president.  "Carter,"  he  said,  “had  not  Eisenhower's  strength,  just  as 
Sadat  had  not  Nasser's.  The  strength  of  both  Carter  and  Sadat  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  They  spoke  of  noble  principles,  but  these 
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were  not  ingrained  in  their  souls."58  Sadat,  he  asserted,  "had  capitu¬ 
lated  unconditionally  to  President  Carter  who,  in  turn,  had  capitu¬ 
lated  unconditionally  to  [Menachem]  Begin."59 

As  for  Begin's  motives — to  give  the  Sinai  back  to  Egypt  but  re¬ 
tain  Israeli  control  of  the  West  Bank — his  collaborator  at  Camp  David, 
Ezer  Weizman,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "renouncing  the  Sinai  was 
highly  painful  for  Begin.  However,  behind  the  willingness  to  give  up 
the  peninsula  was  the  true  Menachem  Begin,  alive  and  active.  He  must 
have  decided  to  reach  a  compromise  with  the  Egyptians  in  the  south  as 
a  way  of  perpetuating  some  form  of  Israeli  rule  over  Judea  and  Samaria. 
Whereas  the  Egyptians  saw  the  Sinai  agreement  as  the  model  for 
similar  understandings  with  Jordan  and  Syria  over  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Golan  Heights,  Begin  saw  it  as  the  precise  opposite.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  would  be  the  end  of  the 
story."60 

The  American  view  of  Camp  David  was  much  more  positive. 
Something  akin  to  euphoria  permeated  Congress  when  Carter  gave  a 
report  to  a  joint  session  of  both  Houses  on  the  agreements.  "The  Camp 
David  accords  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
Carter  administration,"  wrote  Vance.  And  although  they  deviated  sub¬ 
stantially  from  his  and  Carter's  original  positions,  he  defended  them: 
"Some  critics  have  charged  that  Camp  David  constitutes  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  comprehensive  settlement  in  favor  of  a  separate  Egyptian- 
Israeli  peace.  This  view  was  widely  held  in  the  Arab  world,  but  it  did 
not  reflect  the  facts  as  we  saw  them."61 

The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  agreements  when  a  serious  conflict 
arose  between  Carter  and  Begin.  After  the  signing  ceremony  Begin 
remained  for  several  days  in  the  United  States  to  deliver  a  number  of 
speeches  to  various  groups.  In  these  speeches  he  announced  two  major 
points:  first,  that  Israel  had  the  right  to  remain  physically  on  the  West 
Bank  for  an  indefinite  time,  even  beyond  the  transitional  five-year 
period  and,  second,  that  Israel's  program  of  building  and  expanding 
Jewish  settlements  in  that  area  would  continue.  Begin  claimed  that 
the  freeze  on  the  settlements  activity  was  to  last  only  three  months. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  Carter,  this  freeze  was  to  apply  during 
the  next  five  years.  Unfortunately,  the  Carter-Begin  agreement  on  this 
issue  was  only  verbal  due  to  the  neglect  to  include  it  clearly  in  the 
written  text  of  the  accords. 

By  November  1978  it  seemed  that  the  Camp  David  accords  were 
coming  apart.  Carter  felt  that  Begin,  through  his  various  pronounce- 
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ments  in  the  United  States  and  Israel,  was  disavowing  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  accords,  that  he  was  engaging  in  "provocations,"  and  "act¬ 
ing  in  a  completely  irresponsible  way."62  Impatient  with  him  and 
concerned  lest  Russia  benefit  from  the  collapse  of  the  agreements, 
Carter  was  nevertheless  determined  to  bring  about  at  least  an  Israeli- 
Egyptian  peace  treaty.  In  December  he  said  to  Vance,  "I  would  be 
willing  to  lose  my  election  because  I  will  alienate  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  prevent  the  Arabs  falling  under 
Soviet  sway."63  Begin's  next  visit  to  Washington  in  early  March  1979 
did  nothing  to  advance  Carter's  peace  plans.  The  prime  minister  was 
more  interested  in  concluding  an  Israeli-American  defense  agreement. 
"His  purpose,"  wrote  Carter,  "seemed  to  be  to  convince  us  that  Israel 
should  be  the  dominant  military  power  in  the  area,  and  that  it  was  our 
only  reliable  ally  in  the  Middle  East."64 

Exasperated  by  the  slow  progress  of  peace  talks,  Carter  decided, 
for  the  second  time,  to  intervene  personally  by  going  to  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  first  part  of  March.  His  visit  with  Sadat  was  marked 
by  cordiality  and  understanding  on  virtually  all  points  discussed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sadat,  Begin  either  wanted  to  "back  out"  from  the  Camp 
David  engagements  or  wait  until  after  1980,  hoping  for  another  Ameri¬ 
can  president  who  "may  not  be  so  equally  balanced  between  the  Israeli 
and  Arab  interests."65  During  his  subsequent  visit  in  Jerusalem,  Carter 
asked  Begin  point  blank  whether  he  actually  wanted  a  peace  treaty 
because  "my  impression  was  that  everything  he  could  do  to  obstruct 
it,  he  did  with  apparent  relish."66 

Returning  to  Washington  via  Cairo  in  mid-March,  the  president 
appointed  Robert  Strauss,  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
special  negotiator  to  implement  the  Camp  David  accords.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  made  Vance  less  than  happy.  Until  then  Vance  had  been 
using  his  own  career  officers,  Ambassador  Alfred  "Roy"  Atherton  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Harold  Saunders,  both  gifted  and  experienced,  as 
special  emissaries  in  the  Middle  East.  He  viewed  Strauss'  appointment 
as  undermining  his  position  and  threatened  to  resign.  In  selecting 
Strauss  Carter  had  a  domestic  political  motivation.  He  averred  it  when 
pleading  with  Vance  to  stay  in  office:  "Cy,  I  don't  want  you  to  resign.  I 
would  rather  drop  the  whole  issue.  But  I  do  want  Strauss  to  be  up  front 
because  I  need  him  as  a  political  shield."67  1 

Finally,  on  March  26,  1979,  Carter  succeeded  in  inducing  Sadat 
and  Begin  to  sign,  in  Washington,  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty. 
The  treaty  invoked  the  Camp  David  framework  and  generally  followed 
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its  provisions.  Composed  of  nine  articles  and  three  annexes,  it  was 
accompanied  by  letters  exchanged  by  President  Carter  with  Sadat  and 
Begin.  One  of  these  letters  stipulated  that  Egypt  and  Israel  would  start 
negotiations  within  one  month  to  implement  Camp  David's  provi¬ 
sions  relating  to  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip.68 

What  followed  was  a  series  of  talks  conducted  in  Washington, 
Egypt,  and  Israel  in  which  the  United  States  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a 
Palestinian  homeland  while  trying  to  ensure  that  Israeli  security  be 
safeguarded.  These  talks  were  held  either  at  a  ministerial  level  or 
through  special  envoys,  such  as  Strauss  or,  since  late  October  of  1979, 
Sol  Linowitz.  Egyptian  and  Israeli  positions  were  far  apart,  while  the 
United  Nations  was  busy  dealing  with  proliferation  of  Israeli  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  West  Bank  and  Israel's  incursions  into  Lebanon  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  terrorist  attacks.  Virtually  no  progress  was  made.  Further¬ 
more,  America's  position  with  Israel  became  aggravated  when  in  late 
February  1980  the  U.S.  delegate  at  the  United  Nations  first  voted  on  a 
resolution  censuring  Israel  for  its  settlements  policy  and  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  its  rule  over  Arab  Jerusalem  and  then  in  an  obvious  surrender  to 
Israeli  and  domestic  pressures  reversed  his  vote  as  a  bureaucratic 
"error,"  in  turn  jeopardizing  U.S.  credibility  in  the  Arab  capitals.  "The 
admission  of  error,"  said  Brzezinski,  "made  the  Administration  look 
silly  and  the  President  look  weak."69 

Carter  himself  was  obliged  to  aver  that  these  talks  "accomplished 
little  toward  resolving  the  vital  issues  of  Palestinian  rights,  voting 
privileges  for  Arabs  in  East  Jerusalem,  and  the  ultimate  status  of  the 
West  Bank."70  Similarly,  Vance  admitted  that  the  autonomy  talks  had 
failed.  In  his  memoirs  he  ascribed  the  failure  to  six  principal  reasons: 
(1)  lack  of  intense  U.S.  involvement  in  contrast  to  the  Camp  David 
role;  (2)  a  political  backlash  in  Israel  because  of  the  removal  of  the 
Sinai  settlements  and  its  retreat  from  the  "full  autonomy"  concept;  (3) 
plo  terrorism;  (4)  the  plo's  unwillingness  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist;  (5)  the  coming  elections  in  the  United  States;  and  (6)  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis  (discussed  later  in  this  book),  which  drew  the  admin¬ 
istration's  attention  away  from  the  Arab-Israeli  dilemma.71 

Arab  reactions  to  both  Camp  David  and  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty  were  decidedly  negative.  Radical  Arab  states  (Iraq,  Syria,  Al¬ 
geria,  Libya,  South  Yemen)  led  the  political  offensive  against  Egypt, 
punctuated  by  such  Arab  meetings  as  that  of  November  5,  1978,  in 
Baghdad,  warning  Egypt  against  any  further  concessions  to  Israel,  and 
that  of  March  31,  1979,  when  Egypt  was  formally  suspended  from  the 
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Arab  League.  Moderate  Arab  governments,  though  desiring  peace  in 
the  area,  found  it  difficult  if  not  outright  impossible  to  defend  Egypt 
and  in  Arab  summits  and  conferences  felt  compelled  to  cast  their 
votes  with  the  radical  camp.  The  Arab  states'  main  objection  was  that, 
acting  without  consulting  them,  Egypt — the  most  powerful  Arab 
country — had  deserted  their  common  front  for  the  sake  of  a  bilateral 
treaty  with  Israel.  None  of  these  states  believed  that  Israel  would 
fulfill  its  obligations  regarding  Palestine  undertaken  at  Camp  David 
and  pointed  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  framework  document  in  this 
respect.  Moreover,  they  blamed  the  United  States  as  an  evil  spirit 
which,  under  the  guise  of  a  peacemaker,  became  a  real  divider  of  the 
Arab  world.  If  Carter  had  feared  that  the  collapse  of  his  peacemaking 
effort  would  reintroduce  the  Soviets  into  the  area,  the  opposite  ap¬ 
peared  true:  it  is  the  American  role  in  giving  Israel  the  advantages  of  a 
separate  peace  with  its  most  dangerous  adversary  and  the  betrayal,  as 
the  Arabs  saw  it,  of  the  Palestinians  (sometimes  compared  to  Roose¬ 
velt's  Yalta  "sell-out"  of  Eastern  Europe)  that  intensified  anti-U.S. 
feelings.  It  gave  greater  opportunities  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pose  as  a 
friend  and  protector  of  Arab  rights  and  national  dignity,  to  tighten  its 
hold  on  radical  client  states,  and  even  to  make  some  psychological  and 
diplomatic  inroads  into  the  moderate  Arab  camp. 

From  the  Arab  point  of  view  Camp  David  looked  like  an  Egyptian 
surrender  and  an  Israeli  victory.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Arab  eval¬ 
uation  of  Sadat  profoundly  differed  from  the  American  one.  At  least 
two  American  leaders,  Kissinger  and  Carter,  expressed  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  warm  friendship  for  the  Egyptian  president.  Kissinger  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  a  "great  man"  who  "understood  that  a  heroic  gesture 
can  create  a  new  reality"  and  who  "accomplished  more  for  the  Arab 
cause  than  those  of  his  Arab  brethren  whose  specialty  was  belligerent 
rhetoric."72  When  speaking  of  one  of  his  visits  in  Cairo,  Carter  said 
that  he  "felt  a  glow  of  welcome,  warmth,  and  friendship,"73  while 
Brzezinski  testified  that  Carter  "spoke  of  Sadat  as  his  dearest  friend" 
and  "clear  favorite"  and  that  he  and  the  president  "would  laugh  at 
Sadat's  inaccuracies  and  sweeping  assertions,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
we  marveled  at  his  courage  and  the  grandiose  scope  of  his  historical 
vision."74 

By  contrast,  virtually  every  Egyptian  statesman  or  military  leader 
who  personally  participated  in  Sadat's  war  or  peace  diplomacy  had  a 
negative  view  of  Sadat's  methods  and  the  results  of  his  actions.  Foreign 
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Minister  Kamel  accused  Sadat  of  "fickle  whims  and  indiscriminate 
changes  of  behavior  without  prior  notice  and  consultation."75  Another 
foreign  minister,  Ismail  Fahmy,  wrote  of  Sadat's  trip  to  Jerusalem  that 
"Sadat  simply  allowed  himself  to  be  wooed  and  manipulated  by  the 
Israelis  until  he  was  forced  in  a  position  where  he  would  have  either  to 
admit  he  had  made  a  mistake  or  sign  a  separate  peace  on  Israeli 
conditions.  .  .  .  The  Israelis  must  have  known  his  weakness  [for]  the 
grand  geste,  for  the  unprecedented  step  and  the  dramatic  move  regard¬ 
less  of  risk."76  And,  in  another  place,  he  characterized  him  as  "fickle 
and  undependable."77 

Writing  in  the  same  vein,  Mohamed  Heikal,  the  Egyptian  minister 
of  information  and  former  editor  of  Al-Ahram,  criticized  Sadat  for  a 
separate  peace  with  Israel,  which  brought  back  the  Sinai  to  Egypt,  an 
area  "the  Israelis  had  never  really  coveted,"  hence  an  illusory  success, 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  Palestinian  state,  of  the  plo,  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  of  return  to  the  1967  frontier.78  Finally,  in  his  memoirs  Lt.- 
General  Saad  el  Shazly,  who  had  commanded  the  Egyptian  troops  that 
breached  the  Israeli  Suez  defense  line  in  1973,  expressed  his  indigna¬ 
tion  at  Sadat's  political  interference  with  the  well-planned  military 
operations,  resulting  in  the  recrossing  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  Israelis 
and  entrapment  of  the  Egyptian  Third  Army.  "The  President,"  he 
wrote  of  Sadat,  "had  thrown  away  the  greatest  army  Egypt  had  ever 
assembled.  ...  He  had  thrown  away  the  greatest  collaborative  effort 
the  Arabs  had  achieved  in  a  generation."79 

To  conclude  this  section  an  assessment  of  America's  stake  in 
Camp  David  may  be  in  order.  If  the  United  States  national  interest 
demanded  the  strengthening  of  Israel  at  the  expense  of  the  Arabs  by 
isolating  Egypt  from  the  Arab  community  and  by  leaving  the  issue  of 
Palestine  and  related  problems,  such  as  the  Golan  Heights,  vague  and 
in  suspension,  then  the  objective  was  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
Carter's  original  ideas  about  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  settlement, 
respect  for  human  rights  by  ensuring  a  Palestinian  homeland,  and  a 
general  evenhanded  policy  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  were  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  U.S.  national  interest,  then  Camp  David  fell  far  short  of  its 
initial  goals.  Moreover,  although  the  Carter  administration  could 
rightly  point  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  as  a  major 
achievement,  it  is  debatable  whether  such  a  separate  peace  warranted 
the  investment  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  presidential  energy,  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  critical  time  of  the  approaching  revolution  in  Iran.  Israel,  it 
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may  be  pointed  out,  had  always  wanted  a  separate  treaty  with  Egypt80 
and,  after  Sadat's  trip  to  Jerusalem,  could  have  signed  it  without  U.S. 
participation. 

It  could  be  argued,  therefore,  that  engaging  in  almost  superhuman 
efforts  to  persuade  a  clever  and  advantage-oriented  leader  such  as 
Begin  to  reach  an  agreement  Israel  desired  anyway  amounted  to  a 
superfluous  exertion  while  other  pressing  international  problems 
were  calling  for  the  president's  attention. 

IRAN'S  ISLAMIC  REVOLUTION 

Ever  since  Nixon's  presidency,  Iran  had  enjoyed  a  special,  almost 
unique,  status  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  conformity  with  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  Iran  had  become  a  virtual  American  surrogate  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area.  Iran's  willingness  and,  as  was  believed  in  Washington,  abil¬ 
ity  to  replace  Britain  as  the  guardian  of  the  Gulf's  security  were  wel¬ 
come  from  the  American  point  of  view.  Nixon's  decision  to  give  Iran  a 
blank  check  for  arms  supplies  was  translated  into  a  consistent  U.S. 
policy,  of  which  Iran  took  full  advantage  by  becoming  one  of  the 
principal  recipients  of  American  weapons  and  by  modernizing  and 
enlarging  its  military  establishment.  The  shah  of  Iran,  Mohammed 
Reza  Pahlavi,  was,  in  American  eyes,  virtually  identified  with  his 
country.  His  periodic  consultations  with  a  succession  of  American 
presidents  since  Truman  had  established  him  as  a  friend  and  ally 
whose  foreign  policy  priorities,  especially  his  resistance  to  Commu¬ 
nism  and  Soviet  imperialism,  had  found  admiration  and  approval  in 
Washington. 

Even  though  Iran,  in  spite  of  its  1906  constitution  and  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  parliament,  could  not  claim  to  be  a  democracy,  the  shah's 
domestic  policy  was  generally  viewed  in  a  positive  light  by  official 
Washington.  The  much-advertised  White  Revolution,  launched  by  the 
shah  in  1963,  contained  enough  progressive  ingredients  (such  as  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  status  of  women,  benefits  for  the  peasantry  through 
land  distribution,  literacy  campaign,  educational  reforms,  and  planned 
industrialization  program)  to  earn  him  a  reputation  as  an  imaginative 
reformer  despite  some  qualms  about  the  authoritarian  nature  of  his 
government.  Moreover,  the  shah's  foreign  policy  had  also  found  ap¬ 
proval  in  Washington.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  nonadventurous 
policy  of  peace  and  such  minor  exceptions  as  the  forcible  occupation  of 
the  Arab  islands  of  Greater  and  Lesser  Tunb  and  Abu  Musa  in  the 
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Persian  Gulf  in  1971  had  not  erased  the  conviction  that  Iran  was  not 
bent  on  foreign  expansionist  conquests.  Iran's  role  in  helping  the 
Sultanate  of  Oman  to  overcome  its  Marxist-inspired  rebellion  in  the 
mid-1970s  and  its  refusal  to  join  the  Arab  oil  embargo  against  the 
United  States  in  1973  earned  the  shah  the  reputation  of  a  realistic 
statesman  and  staunch  friend.  The  shah  maintained  a  friendly  rela¬ 
tionship  with  such  pillars  of  American-sponsored  stability  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Jordan;  settled  peacefully  his 
quarrel  with  Iraq  in  1975;  and — unofficially — maintained  a  working 
relationship  with  Israel,  thus  qualifying  for  a  position  of  respect  and 
prestige  in  the  area  and  in  world  affairs  in  general. 

Carter's  advent  to  the  presidency  in  1977,  as  one  observer  noted, 
was  a  blow  to  the  shah.81  This  was  because  of  Carter's  frequently 
emphasized  two  goals  of  foreign  policy:  human  rights  and  arms  reduc¬ 
tions.  Insistence  on  human  rights  meant  that  authoritarian  or  repres¬ 
sive  practices,  even  those  engaged  in  by  U.S.  friends,  would  be  viewed 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  by  the  new  administration;  and  a  policy  of  more 
careful  scrutiny  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  arms  supplied  to  for¬ 
eign  recipients  would  mean  possibly  severe  limitations  on  the  shah's 
ambitious  military  modernization  program.  In  fact,  soon  after  Carter's 
advent  to  power  Iran's  ambassador  in  Washington,  Ardeshir  Zahedi, 
voiced  in  private  conversations  his  concern  that  the  presidential  hu¬ 
man  rights  slogans  were  likely  to  cause  confusion  and  disarray  in  Iran. 
This  was  so,  as  the  ambassador  knew  well,  because  of  the  characteris¬ 
tic  trait  of  Iranian  political  mentality — namely,  to  seek  or  suspect 
foreign  clandestine  inspiration  of  any  significant  event  in  Iran.  A  call 
for  respect  of  human  rights  could  easily  be  interpreted  as  American 
disapproval  of  the  shah's  domestic  policies  and  as  encouragement  to 
the  opposition. 

For  a  number  of  years  opposition  in  Iran  was  muted  and  almost 
clandestine.  It  had  taken  the  shah  a  decade,  since  his  countercoup 
in  1953,  to  consolidate  his  power  and  silence  the  dissidents.  After 
launching  his  White  Revolution  the  shah  became  the  only  and  su¬ 
preme  wielder  of  power.  Opposition  to  his  rule  did  exist,  but  it  was 
virtually  equated  with  treason  and  subversion  and,  as  a  political  force, 
was  disorganized  and  ineffective.  The  shah  did  not  conceal  his  role  as 
the  sole  source  of  authority  but  preferred  to  have  it  known  as  royal 
authoritarianism  rather  than  a  dictatorship.82  There  was,  in  his  mind, 
a  difference  between  these  two  notions:  a  king  had  a  legal  and  histor¬ 
ical  legitimacy,  a  dictator  ruled  by  naked  force.  Moreover,  objectively, 
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a  dictatorship  had  a  proclivity  toward  totalitarianism,  that  is,  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  all-powerful  state  into  every  area  of  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  life,  aiming  at  complete  control  of  all  human  activities.  By  con¬ 
trast,  his  royal  authoritarianism  tolerated  a  good  deal  of  individual  or 
collective  freedom.  Such  matters  as  religion  and  its  practice,  educa¬ 
tion  of  one's  children,  pursuit  of  economic  gains,  ability  to  travel 
abroad  and  have  foreign  contacts,  freedom  to  emigrate,  and  freedom  to 
form  clubs  and  associations  were  left  to  individual  choice  with  no 
intrusion  by  the  state,  provided  they  were  not  a  manifestation  of 
political  opposition. 

Politically,  however,  the  shah  was  not  only  supreme  but  was  an 
"activist"  aiming  at  a  rapid  transformation  of  Iran,  a  country  lagging 
behind  the  West  in  many  areas,  into  a  modem  industrial  state,  high  in 
production  and  consumption,  militarily  strong,  and  culturally  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  reign  the  shah  had  benefited  from  the 
advice  of  some  experienced  counselors  who  had  the  courage  to  tell 
him  which  policies  or  decisions  were  useful  and  safe  and  which  were 
not.  But  as  the  shah  advanced  in  age,  experience,  and  power,  while  his 
erstwhile  advisers  died  out  or  faded  away,  he  became  less  tolerant  of 
open  or  implied  criticism;  instead  of  independent  advice,  he  began 
receiving  words  of  praise  and  adulation.  Surrounded  by  "yes"  men,  he 
was  the  constant  object  of  obsequiousness,  genuine  or  faked.  Those 
praising  his  moves  were  often  engaging  in  the  time-tested  Iranian 
exercise  of  "takieh"  (or  "ketman"),  that  is,  a  behavior  calculated  to 
conceal  one's  true  feelings  and  to  pretend  that  there  was  loyalty,  con¬ 
formity,  and  devotion  where  none  of  these  existed. 

So  long  as  the  economic  boom,  generated  by  huge  oil  revenues 
since  1973-74,  lasted  the  shah  could  proceed  successfully  with  his 
policies  of  modernization,  development,  and  building  a  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  apparatus.  But  when  a  recession  began  in  1975-76,  cracks  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ostensibly  stable  structure.  A  number  of  negative  aspects 
of  the  regime  became  increasingly  visible.  Urban  construction  de¬ 
mand  had  brought  about  disquieting  demographic  dislocations:  the 
village  poor  flocked  to  the  cities  and  crowded  the  peripheral  shanty¬ 
towns  in  unsanitary  conditions,  aggravating  the  conspicuous  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  wealth  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  poverty  of  the 
migrants.  Corruption,  always  a  bane  in  the  Third  World,  became  ram¬ 
pant  and  involved  members  of  the  royal  family.  Western-educated 
entrepreneurs,  with  easier  access  to  the  government  and  the  imperial 
court,  were  amassing  quick  fortunes  and  becoming  objects  of  envy  by 
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traditional  bazaar-based  merchant  classes.  Prosperity  and  develop¬ 
ment  brought  to  Iran  dangerously  large  numbers  of  foreign  technicians 
and  managers,  including  some  35,000  Americans  whose  relatively 
high  standard  of  living  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Iranian  popu¬ 
lace.  Inflation  hurt  the  masses.  Popular  alienation  from  the  regime 
grew  apace,-  individual  or  small  group  acts  of  violence  (including  some 
assassinations)  began  to  multiply,  to  be  met  with  severe  (but  appar¬ 
ently  not  very  effective)  acts  of  repression  by  the  shah's  secret  police, 
the  savak.  Opposition  to  the  regime  began  to  crystallize  by  1976-77 
into  a  coalition  composed  of  four  discernible  elements:  (1)  the  Na¬ 
tional  Front  liberal-democratic  intelligentsia,  mostly  consisting  of 
professional  classes,  bureaucrats,  and  students,  all  still  full  of  nostal¬ 
gia  for  the  past  idealism  of  the  Mossadegh  era  of  the  1950s;  (2)  the 
bazaar  merchants  and  their  numerous  artisan  retainers  and  acolytes,- 
(3)  the  Leftists  of  various  brands  (Tudeh  Party,  Mujahedin-e-Khalq, 
etc.);  and  (4)  the  Shiite  clerical  strata,  consisting  of  the  mullas  and  led 
by  the  mojtaheds  (jurisprudents),  of  whom  the  highest  ranking  carried 
the  title  of  ayatollahs.  These  groups  had  little  in  common  with  each 
other;  their  ideologies  and  political  objectives  were  often  mutually 
incompatible.  But  together  they  formed  a  formidable  negative  coali¬ 
tion  with  one  common  denominator:  hatred  of  the  shah  and  his  re¬ 
gime. 

While  President  Carter  was  aware  of  some  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Iran,  he  was  also  impressed  by  the  progress  and  development 
achieved  under  the  shah's  rule.  Broadly,  his  attitude  toward  the  shah  in 
1977,  the  first  year  of  his  presidency,  could  be  described  as  ambivalent. 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  he  was  not  well  informed  of  the  depth  and  scope 
of  opposition  to  the  shah  and  was  not  cognizant  of  the  influence  that 
the  words  or  policies  of  an  American  president  were  bound  to  have  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  Iranians  and  of  the  shah  himself. 

Carter's  ambivalence  toward  the  shah  was  perhaps  most  elo¬ 
quently  demonstrated  in  1977  during  two  visits  these  two  heads  of 
state  paid  each  other.  In  November  the  shah,  accompanied  by  Empress 
Farah,  came  on  a  state  visit  to  Washington.  The  agitation  against  the 
shah  among  Iranian  students  in  America  was  already  a  rather  wide¬ 
spread  phenomenon.  These  students  and  their  radical  American  allies 
were  taking  full  advantage  of  the  permissive  American  legal  system  to 
engage  not  only  in  public  pronouncements  hostile  to  the  Iranian  mon¬ 
archy  but  also  to  riot  and  break  American  laws  in  frequent  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  disorderly  conduct.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  taking  a 
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cue  from  the  presidential  proclamations  of  the  centrality  of  human 
rights  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Thus,  when  the  shah  and 
his  retinue  arrived  in  the  compound  of  the  White  House  to  be  greeted 
by  the  president  and  Mrs.  Carter,  a  large  contingent  of  Iranian  demon¬ 
strators  massed  in  close  proximity  to  protest  the  shah's  visit,  armed 
with  all  sorts  of  manual  weapons,  such  as  nail-spiked  boards  and 
staves,  iron  pipes,  etc.  These  protesters  began  attacking  a  peacefully 
assembled  crowd  of  Iranian  and  other  well-wishers  who  came  to  bid 
welcome  to  the  Iranian  royal  pair. 

Carter's  administration  failed  to  foresee  such  an  eventuality,  and 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  Washington  police  proved  shockingly 
inadequate.  The  U.S.  government  gave  proof  of  being  both  clumsy  and 
insensitive  to  the  fact  that  its  failure  to  protect  a  friendly  monarch 
would  be  taken  as  evidence  of  either  indifference  or  hostility  and 
certainly  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult.  The  upshot  of  this  deplorable 
riot  was  that  to  quell  it  the  police  used  tear  gas,  which  drifted  to  the 
outdoor  platform  on  which  Carter  and  the  shah  were  exchanging 
greetings,  causing  both  to  choke  and  try  to  contain  a  stream  of  tears 
flowing  down  their  faces.  This  was  followed  by  the  usual  tour  of 
conferences,  during  which  Carter  made  allusions  to  human  rights  and 
liberalization  reforms  in  Iran.  As  Carter  himself  averred,  "it  was  a 
sensitive  subject  between  us,  because  some  news  sources  had  attri¬ 
buted  the  disturbances  in  Iran  to  my  frequent  statements  in  support  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  world."83 

At  the  end  of  the  following  month,  in  December,  the  president 
stopped  for  a  brief  visit  in  Teheran  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  journey 
that  took  him  to  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  India.  There  was  no 
exact  symmetry  or  reciprocity  in  this  visit  because  Iran  was  only  one 
of  the  countries  visited  (whereas  the  shah  had  made  a  special  trip  to 
the  United  States)  and  the  visit  was  extremely  brief — merely  forty- 
eight  hours — in  contrast  to  the  longer  stays  in  other  countries.  But 
then,  unexpectedly,  during  the  banquet  the  shah  gave  for  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Carter  made  a  surprising  statement  praising  Iran  as  "an  island  of 
stability  in  one  of  the  more  troubled  areas  of  the  world."84  The  state¬ 
ment,  which  was  to  haunt  the  remainder  of  his  presidency,  demon¬ 
strated  either  his  ignorance  of  the  disquieting  situation  developing  in 
Iran  or  an  uncalled-for  hyperbole  not  quite  suited  to  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

And  the  circumstances  in  Iran  very  soon  took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
In  early  January  1978  an  article  in  the  popular  Teheran  daily  Etelaat 
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(apparently  planted  by  the  Ministry  of  Information)  attacked  Iran's 
religious  leadership,  singling  out  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  with 
allegations  of  immoral  conduct  and  treasonous  lack  of  patriotism.  The 
reaction  to  the  article  was  immediate.  Under  the  aegis  of  religious 
leaders  violent  riots  erupted  in  the  holy  city  of  Qum  and  other  urban 
centers.  Iranian  security  forces  responded  harshly.  Their  fire  caused 
the  death  of  a  number  of  demonstrators.  It  is  the  Iranian  Shiite  custom 
to  mourn  their  dead  in  forty-day  intervals.  These  mourning  proces¬ 
sions  invited  further  clashes  between  the  aroused  populace  and  the 
security  forces,  resulting  in  new  victims  and  thus  perpetuating  the 
cycles  of  violence  which  in  due  time  spread  to  such  major  cities  as 
Tabriz  and  Isfahan. 

In  the  meantime  the  principal  target  of  the  government's  hostility, 
Ayatollah  Khomeini,  in  exile  in  Najaf  (Iraq)  since  the  1960s,  took  full 
advantage  of  his  sheltered  asylum  to  wage  an  unrelenting  propaganda 
war  against  the  shah,  by  preaching  to  the  numerous  Iranian  pilgrims 
visiting  Najaf  and  Kerbela  the  need  for  resistance  to  the  regime,  and  by 
sending  hundreds  of  cassettes  with  tapes  of  his  inflammatory  speeches 
to  Iran.  These  speeches  and  sermons  were  subsequently  broadcast  in 
Iran's  mosques,  inciting  the  people  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  godless 
and  corrupt  monarchy  and  calling  upon  the  soldiers  to  disobey  orders 
and  desert. 

The  Iranian  government's  response  was  inconsistent.  On  the  one 
hand  it  used  its  security  forces  in  harsh  reprisals.  These  forces  con¬ 
fronted  the  rioting  mobs  with  lethal  weapons  because  they  lacked  the 
nonlethal  riot  control  equipment  generally  available  to  police  in  the 
Western  world.  On  the  other  the  shah  began  making  conciliatory 
moves  toward  the  opposition.  He  also  made  high-level  personnel 
changes  in  his  government.  Thus  Jamshid  Amuzegar,  an  able  but 
politically  inexperienced  technocrat,  was  replaced  as  prime  minister 
by  allegedly  politically  "savvy"  Sharif  Emami,  a  man  with  some  links 
to  the  religious  hierarchy  but  tarnished  with  a  reputation  for  corrup¬ 
tion.  Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1978  the  shah — to  the  shock  of  many  of 
his  loyalists — ordered  the  arrest  of  his  former  premier,  Abbas  Hoveyda, 
and  of  General  Nematollah  Nassiri,  ambassador  to  Pakistan  and  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  dreaded  savak. 

While  the  forty-day  cycle  of  massive  mourning  demonstrations 
and  violence  continued,  two  major  events  further  contributed  to  the 
shaking  of  Iran's  political  structure:  in  August  1978  a  fire,  undoubt¬ 
edly  caused  by  arson,  erupted  in  a  movie  theater  in  Abadan,  causing 
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the  death  of  over  500  people.  The  government  and  the  dissenters 
exchanged  angry  accusations  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  tragic  event. 
And  in  September,  when  martial  law  and  curfew  were  introduced,  a 
major  massacre  of  the  assembled  crowds  by  the  security  forces  took 
place  in  Jaleh  Square  in  the  working-class  district  of  Teheran. 

The  shah  oscillated  between  an  urge  to  introduce  a  strict  military 
regime  and  his  frequently  expressed  (to  foreign  envoys)  reluctance  to 
use  massive  force  against  his  own  subjects.  He  was  clearly  looking  for 
guidance  from  Washington  while  suspecting  it  of  working  for  his 
downfall.  Moreover,  he  suffered  from  an  incurable  disease — lymphat¬ 
ic  cancer — which  he  kept  to  himself  as  a  deep  secret.  This  perhaps 
could,  at  least  partly,  explain  his  changing  moods,  switching  from 
bouts  of  depression  to  unwarranted  optimism.  In  the  fall  of  1978  the 
shah  appointed  a  new  prime  minister,  hitherto  chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  General  Gholam  Reza  Azhari,  to  head  what  was  popu¬ 
larly  referred  to  as  "the  military  government."  Actually,  most  of  the 
ministerial  portfolios  were,  after  a  brief  period,  entrusted  to  civilians 
and,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  the  shah  opposed  repressive  measures  against 
the  dissenters  on  a  massive  scale.  Moreover,  General  Azhari  was  a 
rather  mild-mannered  man,  suffering  from  a  heart  ailment,  who  could 
hardly  fit  the  definition  of  a  rigid  military  leader.  Furthermore  the 
shah,  as  is  often  the  case  of  more  timid  individuals,  distrusted  his  own 
military  chiefs  and,  to  protect  himself  against  a  possible  conspiracy, 
insisted  that  the  commanders  of  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force  report  to 
him  separately  rather  than  act  jointly. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  this  ostensible  "military  regime"  that 
the  shah  began  consultations  with  such  figures  of  the  liberal  National 
Front  as  Karim  Sanjabi  and  Gholam  Hossein  Sadeghi.  His  idea  was 
that  by  effecting  reconciliation  with  these  moderate  civilian  leaders 
he  might  avoid  the  need  for  confrontation  with  the  more  radical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  opposition,  be  it  the  "black"  reactionaries  of  the  mulla 
class  or  the  "red"  Marxists.  Moreover,  he  gradually  introduced  various 
liberalization  measures,  such  as  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  openness 
of  the  Majlis  (parliament)  debates,  the  ban  on  business  activities  of  the 
royal  family,  etc.  Most  of  these  steps  misfired:  before  committing 
themselves  to  cooperation,  the  National  Front  leaders  invariably  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  exiled  Khomeini  (since  October  in  Paris  but  stub¬ 
bornly  pursuing  his  revolutionary  activity)  and  refused  the  shah's 
overtures.  Liberalization  measures  only  whetted  the  aroused  appetites 
of  the  opposition  and  encouraged  it  to  bolder  demands  among  which 
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the  slogan  of  "death  to  the  shah"  and  an  end  to  the  Pahlavi  dynasty 
began  to  predominate.  All  of  this  became  aggravated  by  the  massive 
strike  of  workers  and  employees  in  a  variety  of  state  offices  and  enter¬ 
prises,  including  the  oil  fields  and  banks.  The  strike,  proclaimed  in  the 
early  fall  of  1978,  reduced  Iran's  oil  production  from  four  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  a  day  and  thus  seriously  undercut  the  government's  main 
source  of  revenue  and  its  ability  to  cope  with  the  crisis.  In  a  perverse 
manifestation  of  hostility  Iran's  bureaucratic  class,  one  of  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  the  shah's  development  policies,  also  turned  against 
him  by  joining  the  protest  marches  and  by  having  its  women  wear 
more  and  more  conspicuously  the  veils  or  scarves  symbolizing  ad¬ 
herence  to  Islamic  customs. 

The  above  outline  of  Iran's  revolutionary  progression  should  suf¬ 
fice  at  this  point  as  a  basis  for  an  account  of  American  reaction  to  these 
events.  First  of  all,  one  should  perhaps  ask  whether  the  president  and 
his  advisers  knew  exactly  what  was  happening  in  Iran  and  whether 
they  understood  its  significance.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  clear  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  American  embassy  in  Teheran  certainly  reported 
to  Washington  the  revolutionary  ferment  as  it  unfolded,  but  for  a  long 
time  these  reports  did  not  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  or  point 
to  the  possibility  of  the  monarchy's  demise.  In  addition,  as  President 
Carter  complained  at  a  certain  phase  of  the  crisis,  there  was  inade¬ 
quate  intelligence,  and  he  was  inclined  to  blame  Admiral  Stansfield 
Turner,  director  of  central  intelligence,  for  this  failure.85  Whether  his 
criticism  of  the  cia  was  well  founded  remains  a  moot  question  if  we 
consider  that  any  open  contact  between  official  Americans  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposition  would  automatically  be  seen  by  the  shah  as 
undermining  his  authority.  Should  such  contacts  occur  clandestinely 
and  be  discovered  by  the  shah's  secret  police,  the  result  would  be 
equally  damaging  to  U.S. -Iranian  relations.  Iran  was,  after  all,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  (later  Cento)  and  other  agreements,  America's 
ally  and,  as  a  general  rule,  states  were  not  supposed  to  spy  on  their 
allies.  Thus  the  U.S.  government  was  in  large  measure  obliged  to  rely 
on  information  and  evaluation  provided  by  the  Iranian  government 
and  its  security  arm,  the  savak.  The  next  question  to  ask  is  perhaps 
whether  the  evaluation  of  the  Iranian  situation  provided  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  correct.  On  this  score  serious  doubts  could  be  expressed. 
Competing  assessments  were  submitted  to  Carter  by  the  cia,  the  State 
and  Defense  departments,  and  the  national  security  adviser's  staff, 
while  private  individuals  and  academic  experts  on  Iran  supplied  their 
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own  views.  The  most  glaring  differences  among  these  evaluators  per¬ 
tained  to  their  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the  opposition;  these  opin¬ 
ions,  in  turn,  were  often  colored  by  their  like  or  dislike  of  the  shah  and 
their  liberal  or  conservative  preferences. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  bureaucrats  of  the  State  Department  respon¬ 
sible  for  Iran,  particularly  Henry  Precht,  country  director  for  Iranian 
affairs,  did  not  hide  their  hostility  to  the  shah  and  were  inclined  to 
favor  virtually  any  alternative  to  his  rule  as  desirable.86  Similarly, 
Patricia  Derian,  assistant  secretary  for  human  rights  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  nurtured  an  inimical  attitude  toward  the  shah  and  vig¬ 
orously  opposed  the  sale  to  Iran  not  only  of  conventional  weapons  but 
also  of  American  riot  equipment  (especially  tear  gas).  The  cia  was  not 
conspicuous  for  its  active  contribution  to  the  evaluation  except  for  a 
report  presented  in  August  1978  expressing  the  view  that  "Iran  is  not  in 
a  revolutionary  or  even  a  prerevolutionary  situation."87  Secretary  of 
State  Vance  was  not  overly  active  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Iranian  crisis, 
being  often  absent — on  foreign  assignments — from  Washington  or 
preoccupied  with  Arab-Israeli  affairs,  disarmament,  and  other  matters 
deemed  more  important.  His  general  inclination  was,  in  case  of  doubt, 
to  side  with  his  subordinates  and  to  emphasize,  as  he  did  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  shah  on  May  13,  1977,  "that  the  president  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  reaffirming  the  primacy  of  human  rights  as  a  national  goal." 
On  another  occasion  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  "it  would  be  hard  to 
maintain  public  support  for  our  strategic  relationship  with  Iran  if  the 
shah  failed  to  pay  more  attention  to  human  rights."88  This  camp  in  the 
administration,  noted  for  its  hostility  or  neutrality  toward  the  shah, 
was  in  turn  opposed  by  National  Security  Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
and  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  and  his  deputy,  Charles  Duncan, 
as  well  as  by  Secretary  of  Energy  James  Schlesinger.  They  viewed  the 
shah  as  an  important  ally  in  the  overall  strategic  map  of  the  Middle 
East  and  considered  the  preservation  of  his  rule  an  essential  ingredient 
of  the  regional  security,  vital  to  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

Those  academic  experts  whose  voices  were  most  frequently  heard 
during  the  crisis  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  shah  but  were  almost 
invariably  preaching  that  his  removal  from  power  would  pave  the  way 
to  democracy  in  Iran.  These  academics  sought  and  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  contacts  with  the  opposition,  particularly  with  Khomeini  in 
Paris  and  his  nonclerical  aides  such  as  the  American-educated  Ibrahim 
Yazdi.  Thus  a  U.S.  scholar  from  Texas,  James  Bill,  claimed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1978  that  the  religious  leaders  "would  never  participate  in  the 
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formal  government  structure,"89  in  clear  disregard  or  ignorance  of 
Khomeini's  own  assertion  that  "only  the  jurisprudent  (that  is,  the 
religious  leaders],  and  nobody  else,  should  be  in  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment."90  Similarly,  Professor  Richard  Falk  of  Princeton,  having  con¬ 
tacted  Khomeini  in  early  1979,  wrote  in  praise  of  him  that  Khomeini's 
entourage  was  "composed  of  moderate,  progressive  individuals"  and 
that  "Iran  may  yet  provide  us  with  a  desperately  needed  model  of 
humane  government  for  a  third-world  country."91  Echoing  Falk's  opin¬ 
ion,  another  expert  on  Iran,  Professor  Richard  Cottam,  in  touch  with 
the  opposition  leaders,  claimed  that  Khomeini's  attitudes  were  "rela¬ 
tively  moderate"  and  "centrist."92 

As  for  the  president  himself,  he  seemed  never  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  insistence  on  human  rights  in  Iran  or  Iran's  strategic 
value  to  the  United  States  should  be  given  priority.  This  question 
certainly  transcended  conceptual  theorizing  because  the  United 
States  had  a  vast  array  of  means  to  influence  the  course  of  events  in 
Iran,  perhaps  decisively.  These  means  included  public  presidential 
pronouncements,  private  advice  to  the  shah,  arms  supplies  policies, 
sales  of  riot-control  equipment,  training  and  upgrading  Iran's  military 
forces,  or  even  using  clandestine  methods  (as  had  been  done  in  1953 
during  the  Mossadegh  crisis)  to  effect  changes  in  Iran.  As  the  crisis 
worsened,  Carter  became  more  inclined  to  support  the  shah  against 
his  adversaries  and  on  a  few  occasions  sent  him  direct  messages  and 
once  called  him  on  the  telephone.  Thus  in  the  fall  of  1978  the  presi¬ 
dent  informed  the  shah  "that  whatever  action  he  took,  including 
setting  up  a  military  government,  I  would  support  him."93 

Later,  as  the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Carter  still  persevered  in 
his  policy  of  amity  to  the  shah,  but  as  he  himself  stated,  this  friendly 
attitude  was  almost  always  conditioned  by  advice  that  the  shah  should 
liberalize  and  reach  accommodation  with  the  dissidents.  "Personally 
and  through  the  State  Department,"  he  wrote,  "I  continued  to  express 
my  support  for  the  Shah,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  pressing  him  to 
act  forcefully  on  his  own  to  resolve  with  his  political  opponents  as 
many  disputes  as  possible."94  As  Brzezinski  described  it  in  his  mem¬ 
oirs,  "The  Shah  was  never  explicitly  urged  to  be  tough;  U.S.  assurances 
of  support  were  watered  down  by  simultaneous  reminders  of  the  need 
to  do  more  about  progress  toward  genuine  democracy,-  coalition  with 
the  opposition  was  mentioned  always  as  a  desirable  objective."95 

This  presidential  ambivalence  had  been  well  demonstrated  on  the 
issue  of  arms  to  Iran.  Presidential  Decision  Memorandum  13,  issued 
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shortly  after  Vance's  return  from  Teheran  in  May  1977,  declared  that 
arms  transfers  should  be  used  only  as  an  exceptional  instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Limitations  were  placed  on  foreign  sales,  ex¬ 
empting  only  America's  nato  allies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
and  Israel.  But  Iran  was  omitted  from  this  privileged  exempted  list.96 
When  announced,  this  decision  deepened  the  shah's  suspicion  that 
Washington  was  indifferent  to  a  close  relationship  with  Iran.  It  may  be 
added  here  that,  as  noted  earlier,  Iran — by  virtue  of  various  interna¬ 
tional  commitments — was  a  formal  U.S.  ally  while,  for  example,  Is¬ 
rael  was  not.  After  Iran's  ambassador,  Zahedi,  complained  about  this 
new  policy,  he  was  given  all  sorts  of  reassurances.  They  did  not  allevi¬ 
ate  the  shah's  basic  worry  that  Carter  considered  him  a  tyrant.  A 
subsequent  congressional  debate  on  the  sale  of  awacs  (Airborne  Warn¬ 
ing  and  Control  System)  to  Iran,  during  which  the  shah  was  called  a 
"brutal  dictator"  and  which  resulted  first  in  the  rejection  and  later, 
after  the  removal  of  certain  parts  of  these  aircraft,  in  the  approval  of 
the  sale,  further  shook  the  shah's  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and 
steadiness  of  America's  policy  toward  Iran. 

Moreover,  at  no  time  in  1977-78  did  Iran  enjoy  anything  resem¬ 
bling  centrality  in  the  U.S.  Middle  East  policy.  While  much  attention 
was  lavished  on  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  first  formal  high-level  meeting  of 
the  Special  Coordination  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  was  convened  only  on  November  2,  1978,  although  the  condition  of 
Iran  had  been  deteriorating  for  ten  months.  It  was  chaired  by  Brzezin- 
ski  and  attended  by  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown;  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  (in  Vance's  absence);  General  David 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner, 
director  of  the  cia;  Brzezinski's  deputy,  David  Aaron;  and  Captain 
Gary  Sick,  as  note-taker.  Those  present  decided  that  a  presidential 
message  should  be  delivered  to  the  shah  expressing  U.S.  support  to 
him  "without  reservation,"  calling  for  his  "decisive  action"  to  restore 
law  and  order,  if  need  be  through  a  military  government.  But,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  old  pattern  in  U.S. -shah  communications,  the  message 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  shah  would  renew  his  efforts  to  "promote 
liberalization  and  eradicate  corruption."97  The  message  was  approved 
by  Carter  with  minor  changes  and  delivered  to  the  shah  by  the  U.S. 
ambassador  in  Teheran,  William  Sullivan. 

On  November  9,  barely  three  days  after  the  installation  of  Iran's 
military  cabinet  under  General  Azhari,  Ambassador  Sullivan  sent  to 
Washington  a  lengthy  cable.  Titled  "Thinking  the  Unthinkable,"  it 
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contained  an  analysis  of  the  Iranian  situation  in  which  he  admitted  for 
the  first  time  that  the  monarchy  might  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  an 
Islamic  republic.  Because,  according  to  him,  the  two  key  elements  in 
the  changing  situation  in  Iran  were  the  military  and  the  clerics,  both 
anti-Communist,  he  advanced  the  thesis  that  the  desirable  outcome 
would  be  to  effect  accommodation  between  these  two  groups.  Should 
this  occur,  bloodshed  would  be  avoided,  and  Khomeini  would  return  to 
Iran  and  assume  a  "Gandhi-like"  role,  that  is,  of  a  benevolent  and 
peace-loving  moral  mentor,  while  moderate  democratic  elements 
would  emerge  as  an  influential  element  in  Iran's  body  politic. 

Sullivan's  telegram  opened  a  veritable  Pandora's  box  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  earlier-mentioned  rivalry  between  the  State  Department 
and  Brzezinski  resurfaced  with  full  force.  Those  involved  in  U.S. 
decision-making  became  more  clearly  divided  into  those  who  saw  the 
solution  in  Iran  through  the  removal  of  the  shah,  intensified  American 
contacts  with  the  opposition,  liberalization,  and  installation  of  Kho¬ 
meini  (the  latter  regarded  as  a  moderate  leader  favoring  democracy) 
and  those  who  saw  the  need  for  the  shah's  decisive  action  to  restore 
order,  if  necessary  with  the  use  of  force.  This  latter  view  was  strongly 
promoted  by  Brzezinski,  to  whom,  as  noted  earlier,  the  strategic  value 
of  Iran  to  the  United  States  took  precedence  over  other,  liberal- 
inspired  considerations.  "I  felt  strongly,"  he  wrote,  "that  successful 
revolutions  were  historical  rarities  .  .  .  and  that  an  established  leader¬ 
ship,  by  demonstrating  both  will  and  reason,  could  disarm  the  opposi¬ 
tion  through  a  timely  combination  of  repression  and  concession.  ...  I 
argued  that  the  deliberate  weakening  of  the  beleaguered  monarch  by 
American  pressure  for  further  concessions  to  his  opponents  would 
simply  enhance  instability  and  eventually  produce  complete  chaos."98 

When  at  a  conference  of  principal  Western  leaders  in  Guadeloupe 
in  early  January  1979  the  possibility  of  a  military  coup  was  considered, 
at  which  time  Jimmy  Carter  expressed  his  concern  about  bloodshed, 
Brzezinski  argued  that  "world  politics  was  not  a  kindergarten  and  that 
we  had  to  consider  also  what  [would]  be  the  longer-range  costs  if  the 
military  failed  to  act."99  Brzezinski  felt  that  if  they  acted  early  the 
military  could  impose  effective  control  in  a  relatively  bloodless  way 
and  pointed  to  the  examples  of  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  Egypt  as 
ones  in  which  the  military  proved  their  ability  in  seizing  power  and 
governing.  "To  me,"  he  wrote,  "principled  commitment  to  a  more 
decent  world  order  did  not  preclude  the  use  of  power  to  protect  our 
more  immediate  interests."100 
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Brzezinski's  view  that  the  shah's  rule  should  be  preserved  was 
strengthened  by  his  concern  that  a  weak  and  disorganized  Iran  might 
fall  prey  to  Soviet  expansionism.  Soviet  attitudes,  initially  neutral  or 
ambivalent,  became — as  their  controlled  media  indicated — increas¬ 
ingly  critical  toward  the  shah's  regime,  and  thus  seemed  to  confirm 
these  fears.  On  November  18,  1978,  the  Soviet  leader,  Leonid  I.  Brezh¬ 
nev,  sent  a  message  to  Carter  warning  against  any  American  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran — a  clear  sign  that  Russia  was  bent 
on  frustrating  U.S.  efforts  to  strengthen  Iran  and  that  it  was  anxious  to 
identify  itself  with  Iranian  revolutionary  opposition. 

As  for  Ambassador  Sullivan,  he  aligned  himself  with  those  who 
saw  in  the  removal  of  the  shah  desirable  consequences  for  Iran;  he 
credited  Khomeini  with  democratic  proclivities  and  advocated  U.S. 
contacts  with  Khomeini  and  the  opposition.  Working  closely  with  the 
British  Labour  government's  ambassador  in  Teheran,  Anthony  Parsons 
(no  special  admirer  of  the  monarchy),  he  felt  and  recommended  that 
the  shah  should  leave  or  abdicate.101  His  recommendations  were  often 
endorsed  by  Vance  but  put  him  clearly  on  a  collision  course  with 
Brzezinski  and  the  president.  In  fact,  Carter  became  so  critical  of 
Sullivan's  performance  that  he  wanted  to  dismiss  him  in  January  1979 
but  was  restrained  from  doing  so  by  Vance.  Sullivan's  merit  was  that  he 
efficiently  arranged  the  evacuation  from  Iran  of  some  35,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  resident  there.  But,  as  regards  the  basic  policy,  according  to  Gary 
Sick,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Iran  at  the  National  Security  Council, 
"unbeknownst  to  anyone  in  Washington,  Ambassador  Sullivan  had 
progressed  quite  far  .  .  .  in  his  negotiations  with  the  opposition  lead¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  Very  simply,  not  only  was  Sullivan  operating  entirely  on  his 
own  without  instructions  from  Washington,  but  he  was  acting  in 
direct  contradiction  to  U.S.  national  policy."102 

November  and  December  1978  as  well  as  January  1979  witnessed 
numerous — almost  frantic — activities  of  the  U.S.  government  to  sal¬ 
vage  what  remained  of  the  Iranian  royal  authority  and  American  inter¬ 
ests.  A  special  task  force  on  Iran  was  formed,  directed  by  David  New¬ 
som,  under  secretary  of  state.  To  supplement  these  efforts  Brzezinski, 
with  Carter's  approval,  established  telephone  communications  with 
Iran's  Washington  ambassador,  Zahedi,  who  spent  some  time  in  Iran  in 
the  fall  of  1978.  (This  direct  contact  was  highly  resented  by  Vance  and 
Sullivan.)  Various  emissaries  were  sent  to  Teheran  to  evaluate  and 
report  on  the  situation,  which,  especially  during  the  holy  month  of 
Moharram  (December),  worsened  appreciably.  American  visitors  in- 
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eluded  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Michael  Blumenthal,  Robert  Bowie  of 
the  cia,  and  Senator  Robert  Byrd.  In  late  November  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  was  invited  by  the  president  to  study 
and  report  on  the  Iranian  situation.  His  recommendations  were  more 
in  line  with  Sullivan's  and  Vance's  thinking:  he  favored  gradual  trans¬ 
fer  of  power  from  the  shah  to  the  opposition  and  urged  opening  of  U.S. 
contacts  with  Khomeini.  Although  Ball's  report  was  rejected  by  the 
White  House,  Vance  chose  Theodore  L.  Eliot,  former  ambassador  to 
Afghanistan,  to  contact  Khomeini  in  Paris.  However,  before  Eliot 
could  set  out  on  his  trip,  his  mission  was  canceled  by  the  White  House, 
and  Sullivan  was  instructed  to  inform  the  shah  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  intended  to  have  any  talks  with  Khomeini. 

This  ostensible  stiffening  of  the  American  attitude  was,  within  a 
few  days,  countermanded  by  a  new  message  to  be  relayed  to  the  shah 
that  "the  United  States  government  felt  it  was  in  his  best  interests  and 
in  Iran's  for  him  to  leave  the  country."103 

A  few  days  before  this  message  was  delivered,  two  significant 
events  occurred.  The  shah  appointed  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 
opposition,  Shahpour  Bakhtiar,  as  premier,  and  Carter,  because  he 
distrusted  Sullivan's  judgment,  decided  to  send  to  Teheran  General 
Robert  Huyser,  Deputy  Commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  to  "rein¬ 
force  the  Iranian  military's  ties  with  Bakhtiar"  and  report  directly  to 
Washington.104  Inasmuch  as  there  was  a  possibility  that  Iran's  army 
might  disintegrate  with  the  shah's  imminent  departure,  the  president 
wanted  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Bakhtiar  as  a  constitutional 
prime  minister  by  ensuring  that  the  army  would  remain  loyal  to  him 
and  thus  prevent  the  onset  of  revolutionary  chaos.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  flaw  in  this  thinking:  Iran's  armed  forces  were  basically  the 
shah's  creation  and  loyal  to  him,  not  to  an  abstract  concept  of  a 
"constitutional  authority."  Should  the  shah  choose  to  remain  in  the 
country  and  fight  for  his  survival,  there  was  a  good  chance  that  the 
army,  even  though  suffering  from  occasional  desertions  and  the  mul- 
las'  antimonarchist  brainwashing,  would  side  with  the  ruler  and  de¬ 
fend  him.  But  it  was  somewhat  naive  to  expect  that  the  army  would 
defend  an  empty  palace  and  meekly  transfer  its  allegiance  to  a  little- 
known  former  opposition  leader  in  the  name  of  constitutional  princi¬ 
ple. 

Events  were  soon  to  prove  that  Huyser  was  entrusted  with  an 
impossible  mission.  The  shah,  accompanied  by  his  family,  left  Iran  for 
an  extended  "leave"  on  January  16,  1979.  Formally,  a  regency  council 
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took  over  his  duties.  For  the  military  there  remained  only  three  alter¬ 
natives:  ( 1 )  to  support  Bakhtiar,  (2)  to  seize  power  by  a  coup  (for  itself  or 
for  the  shah),  or  (3)  to  surrender  to  the  opposition.  The  first  alternative, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  most  unlikely;  the  third  assumed  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  would  emerge  victorious;  hence  Brzezinski  (and  some  Iranian 
generals)  favored,  until  the  very  last  minute,  a  military  coup.  Huyser, 
though  not  successful  in  ensuring  the  army's  support  for  Bakhtiar, 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  persuading  its  leading  generals  not  to  stage 
a  coup.105 

Thus  a  sort  of  psychological  vacuum  occurred.  On  February  1, 
1979,  Khomeini  returned  triumphantly  from  Paris  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  io-ii  a  mutiny  of  homafars  (air  force  technicians)  resulted  in  a 
popular  uprising  that  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy  in  Iran.  The  military 
leaders  capitulated,  and  some  offered  their  services  to  the  revolution. 
Appearing  as  supreme  leader  of  Iran's  Islamic  Republic,  Khomeini 
promptly  appointed  Mehdi  Bazargan,  a  respected  and  pious  figure  of 
the  liberal  opposition,  as  prime  minister.  In  spite  of  an  attack  on  and 
temporary  occupation  of  the  American  embassy  by  a  frenzied  revolu¬ 
tionary  mob  (during  which  Ambassador  Sullivan  comported  himself 
with  cool  professionalism,  thus  avoiding  bloodshed),  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  recognized  Bazargan's  government  and  continued  regular  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Iran.  In  contrast  to  the  early  predictions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  experts,  religious  leaders  in  Iran  not  only  assumed  full  authority 
but  actually  emerged  as  executives  and  active  participants  in  the  new 
government.  Moreover,  there  was  no  question  of  introducing  democ¬ 
racy.  Khomeini  as  the  supreme  leader  ( fakigh )  established  a  medieval- 
type  religious  totalitarian  state  that  soon  attracted  the  world's  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  acts  of  intolerance,  vengefulness,  and  repression,  expressed 
in  numerous  imprisonments,  torture,  and  executions.  In  fact  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  shah's  secret  police  paled  in  comparison  with  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  the  new  regime.  A  major  exodus,  by  legal  or  illegal  routes,  of  the 
Iranian  secular  intelligentsia  and  managerial  class  took  place,  while 
the  religious  leaders  engaged  in  confiscations  of  private  property,  oc¬ 
cupation  of  private  homes,  coercive  measures  toward  women  wearing 
Western  dress,  and  haphazard  distribution  of  available  funds  among 
the  "deprived"  classes.  Revolutionary  komitehs  terrorized  the  popula¬ 
tion,  seconded  by  the  Revolutionary  Guards  ( pasdaran )  and  youth 
volunteers  ( basij ).  Universities  and  schools  were  "Islamicized"  as  well 
as  the  military  academies.  Production  in  many  sectors  of  the  economy 
decreased,  and  some  rationing  was  introduced. 
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In  spite  of  the  basically  anti-American  and  anti-Western  stance  of 
the  Khomeini  regime,  a  semblance  of  normalcy  returned  to  Iranian- 
American  relations.  A  special  Pentagon  emissary,  Eric  von  Marbod, 
concluded  with  Bazargan's  government  a  "memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing"  calling  for  termination  and  restructuring  of  major  arms 
contracts — an  important  step  that  prevented  untold  complications 
likely  to  ensue  if  the  matter  had  been  left  unattended. 

The  highest  point  in  this  process  of  normalization  was  reached 
when,  at  an  anniversary  celebration  in  Algiers  on  November  1,  1979, 
Brzezinski  met  and  conversed  with  Premier  Bazargan  and  two  other 
Iranian  ministers  (all  three  laymen). 

THE  HOSTAGE  CRISIS 

The  gradual  resumption  of  normalcy  in  U.S. -Iranian  relations,  how¬ 
ever,  suffered  a  complication  when  the  exiled  shah  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  in  November  1979  to  undergo  treatment  in  a  New  York 
hospital.  The  shah  had  been  invited  to  live  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Iran  and  had  he  accepted  the  offer  at  that 
time  probably  no  crisis  would  have  occurred.  But  he  delayed  his  ar¬ 
rival,  choosing  to  stay  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  the  Bahamas  for  periods 
of  time,  until  he  found  himself  in  Mexico,  where  his  physical  condi¬ 
tion  worsened.  The  White  House  and  the  State  Department  were 
aware  of  a  danger  to  the  American  embassy  in  Iran  should  the  shah  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  But  his  swiftly  deteriorating  health  and 
the  lack  of  appropriate  medical  facilities  in  Mexico  led  two  prominent 
Americans,  David  Rockefeller  and  Henry  Kissinger,  to  urge  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  permit  his  entry  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  out  of  respect 
for  the  American  tradition  of  political  asylum,  especially  to  a  former 
ally  now  in  need.  Whatever  misgivings  he  had  had,  Carter  concurred 
with  their  judgment  and  agreed  to  the  shah's  admission. 

By  the  time  the  shah  came  to  the  United  States  the  mood  in  Iran 
had  changed.  Iranian  revolutionary  leaders  had  developed  a  suspicion 
that  the  American  government  might  be  plotting  to  restore  the  shah  to 
power.  As  soon  as  the  shah  arrived  in  New  York,  Iran's  militants  (a 
street  rabble  and  some  fanatical  students)  on  November  4  assaulted 
the  American  embassy  in  Teheran  and  captured  a  total  of  sixty-six 
individuals.  The  only  staff  members  who  avoided  capture  were  Bruce 
Laingen,  the  U.S.  charge  d'affaires,  and  two  aides,  who  just  happened 
to  be  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  that  time,  where  they 
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remained  as  virtual  prisoners.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  whether 
the  attackers  were  working  entirely  on  their  own  initiative  or  had  been 
abetted  and  instructed  beforehand  by  Khomeini  and  his  religious 
aides.  Their  action  took  the  Bazargan  government  by  surprise;  Acting 
Foreign  Minister  Ibrahim  Yazdi  assured  charge  Laingen  that  the  cap¬ 
tives  would  be  released  within  forty-eight  hours.  Contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  and  promises  of  Yazdi  and  Bazargan,  Khomeini's  son  Ah¬ 
mad  arrived  at  the  U.S.  embassy  and  in  the  name  of  his  father  praised 
the  captors  for  their  deed.  As  soon  as  Khomeini's  attitude  became 
known  to  Bazargan,  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  along  with  him 
Yazdi  was  also  relieved  of  his  duties.  Thus  the  slender  influence  that 
secular  democratic  liberals  had  had  on  Iran's  political  process  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  religious  figures,  noted  for  their  Shia  fundamentalism 
and  hatred  of  the  "American  Satan"  and  Western  values,  emerged 
dominant  and  monopolized  most  of  the  commanding  posts  in  the 
Islamic  republic. 

What  followed  was  a  saga  of  Iranian  cruelty,  duplicity,  violation  of 
diplomatic  rules,  and  utter  disregard  of  elementary  human  rights  on 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  of  American  indecision,  confusion, 
vacillation  between  the  use  of  diplomacy  and  force  to  rescue  the 
hostages,  and  of  serious  humiliation  suffered  by  the  U.S.  government 
and  military  establishment. 

By  the  norms  of  the  civilized  world  Iranian  behavior  was  noted  for 
its  barbarity  and  cynicism.  Khomeini's  regime  soon  released  the  cap¬ 
tured  women  and,  in  a  move  calculated  to  exploit  American  racial 
dilemmas,  the  black  male  employees  as  well.  But  the  white  male 
captives  underwent  all  sorts  of  indignities  and  ordeals,  with  Iranian 
captors  repeatedly  pointing  loaded  guns  at  their  heads,  blindfolding 
and  chaining  them,  keeping  them  bound  and  stretched  on  bare  floors 
for  hours,  etc.  The  hostages  were  also  threatened  with  a  possible  trial 
on  spy  charges.  At  the  same  time  the  Iranian  regime  formulated  far- 
reaching  demands:  that  the  shah  should  be  extradited  to  Iran  and  that 
his  wealth  abroad  should  be  seized  and  returned  to  the  revolutionary 
authorities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that,  according 
to  available  information,  in  anticipation  of  a  similar  move  against 
itself  the  Soviet  government  sternly  warned  the  Khomeini  regime  that 
any  act  of  violence  committed  against  the  Soviet  embassy  or  person¬ 
nel  in  Iran  would  be  met  with  a  swift  and  strong  retribution.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  Iranian  attack  on  Soviet  institutions  or  employees 
during  the  Khomeini  era. 
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The  American  government  tried  to  resolve  the  dilemma  by  diplo¬ 
matic  means,  through  the  use  of  various  intermediaries  (because  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  were  in  due  time  broken  and  the  Iranian  embassy 
expelled  from  Washington).  “We  .  .  .  asked  the  Algerians,  Syrians, 
Turks,  Pakistanis,  Libyans,  P.L.O.,  and  others,"  wrote  Carter,  "to  inter¬ 
cede  on  behalf  of  the  release  of  our  hostages."106  In  mid-November 
Carter  issued  orders  to  stop  U.S.  imports  of  Iranian  oil  and  to  freeze 
some  $12  billion  of  Iranian  funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States. 
Further  sanctions  followed.  The  administration  also  made  efforts  to 
remove  the  shah  from  U.S.  territory  and  find  a  place  for  him  abroad. 
The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  refusal  of  President  Lopez  Portillo 
to  readmit  the  shah  to  Mexico  despite  his  earlier  offer  to  do  so  when 
the  shah  was  leaving  for  New  York.  Eventually,  after  presidential  aide 
Hamilton  Jordan  made  a  trip  to  Panama,  its  “strongman,"  General 
Omar  Torrijos,  offered  the  shah  asylum  on  the  island  of  Contadora, 
which  the  deposed  ruler  of  Iran  finally  reached  after  a  transitional  stay 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas.107 

As  negotiations  with  the  Khomeini  regime  about  the  hostages 
dragged  on  through  a  variety  of  emissaries,  certain  Iranian  leaders 
appeared  anxious  to  reach  a  settlement,  both  to  relieve  the  economic 
pressure  caused  by  American  sanctions  and  to  restore  some  of  Iran's 
reputation  which  had  become  grossly  tarnished  in  the  international 
community.  But  whenever  it  seemed  that  an  agreement  for  the  release 
of  the  hostages  was  in  sight,  Khomeini  would  throw  his  support  to  the 
militants'  extreme  demands  and  the  contemplated  deal  would  be 
called  off. 

Exasperated,  Carter  and  his  advisers  finally  decided  to  resort  to 
force.  A  seemingly  ingenious  plan  of  rescue  was  prepared,  involving 
precise  synchronization  of  moves  among  various  branches  of  U.S. 
military  and  intelligence  services.  A  special  team,  code-named  “Del¬ 
ta,"  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Charlie  Beckwith,  was  to  fly  to  a 
desert  destination  not  far  from  Teheran  from  a  gathering  point  on 
Masira  Island  in  Oman  and,  through  intricate  maneuvers,  rescue  the 
hostages  between  April  24  and  26,  1980.  Unfortunately,  the  planning 
was  not  flawless:  it  did  not  foresee  a  possible  loss  of  any  of  the  few 
helicopters  to  be  employed  in  the  action.  So,  when  one  of  them  was 
accidentally  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  operation  (with  several  men 
killed),  the  rescue  mission  was  aborted.108  To  Carter  it  was  a  major 
blow  to  his  and  American  prestige  and  possibly  contributed  to  his 
failure  to  be  reelected  to  the  second  term.  Moreover,  the  whole  episode 
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further  accentuated  the  simmering  feuds  within  the  administration 
and  led  to  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Vance,  already  frustrated  by  his 
disagreements  with  the  president  and  Brzezinski. 

A  month  before  this  tragic  failure,  the  shah,  fearful  for  his  safety 
in  Panama,  had  left  for  Egypt,  his  plane  refueling  in  the  Azores.  He 
claimed  that  Torrijos  had  been  planning,  in  response  to  Iranian  de¬ 
mands  (and  possibly  for  gain),  to  extradite  him  to  Iran.  Although 
Carter  in  his  memoirs  asserted  that  the  shah's  claim  was  false,109  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  true  because  Torrijos  had  informed  a 
French  intermediary  in  negotiations  with  Iran  that  he  would  detain 
the  shah  in  Panama  under  certain  conditions.110  Moreover,  acting  on 
his  own  authority,  Carter's  chief  of  staff,  Hamilton  Jordan,  gave  in¬ 
structions  to  stop  the  shah's  plane  in  the  Azores  until  further  orders. 
These  came  somewhat  later,  rescinding  the  original  instruction,  and 
the  shah  left  without  further  impediment. 1 1 1  His  hasty  departure  from 
Panama  in  a  chartered  plane  had  been  arranged  by  certain  private 
American  friends.  In  late  July  the  shah  died  in  Cairo. 

In  early  September  an  emissary  from  Khomeini  expressed — via 
West  Germany — interest  in  resolving  the  hostage  crisis.  Later  that 
month  a  war  broke  out  between  Iraq  and  Iran,  thus  causing  Khomeini's 
regime  to  be  more  amenable  to  serious  talks  about  the  fate  of  Ameri¬ 
can  captives.  Such  talks  were  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1980  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  and  Khomeini's  delegate,  Taba- 
Tabai,  with  the  aid  of  Algeria.  They  resulted  in  a  tentative  agreement 
which  covered  four  principal  areas:  (1)  hostages  to  be  released,  (2) 
Iranian  assets  in  the  U.S.  to  be  unfrozen,  (3)  Iranian  claims  on  the 
shah's  personal  assets  to  be  resolved  in  U.S.  courts,  and  (4)  Iranian 
claims  and  U.S.  counterclaims  regarding  corporate  and  financial  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  subjected  to  decisions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  The  Hague.  Even  though  Iran's  revolutionary  parliament  approved 
these  points  in  early  November,  the  Iranians  procrastinated  with  for¬ 
mal  signing  and,  shortly  before  Christmas  1980,  demanded  that  the 
United  States  transfer  to  Algeria  $25  billion  as  a  guarantee  against  the 
settlement  of  future  claims  and  counterclaims.  Although  through  the 
summer  and  the  fall  the  president  had  vacillated  between  use  of  force 
and  compromise  (for  example  by  ordering  the  aircraft  carrier  Con¬ 
stellation  to  sail  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  then 
canceling  his  orders),  this  time  he  rejected  Iran's  demand  as  ridiculous 
and  unacceptable  and,  in  anticipation  of  a  breakdown  in  further  talks, 
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prepared  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency  or  to  ask  Congress  to  declare 
war  on  Iran. 

Ultimately,  on  January  19,  1981,  the  agreement  was  signed  but, 
with  a  typically  mean  streak,  Khomeini  delayed  the  release  of  the 
hostages  until  12:30  p.m.,  January  20,  that  is,  thirty  minutes  after 
Carter  relinquished  his  office  as  president.  Thus  came  to  an  end  one  of 
the  most  heartrending  and  humiliating  chapters  in  America's  history. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  it  seemed  clear  that  Khomeini,  while 
satisfying  his  irrational  craving  to  hurt  and  humiliate  America,  used 
the  hostage  crisis  to  consolidate  his  Islamic  revolution.  Although  the 
captors  inflicted  much  physical  and  psychological  suffering  on  the 
hostages,  they  did  not  kill  any.  In  fact,  depriving  the  American  cap¬ 
tives  of  their  lives  would  not  have  served  Khomeini's  purpose;  it  could 
have  aroused  so  much  indignation  among  the  American  people  as  to 
lead  to  war  against  Iran  and  elimination  of  the  Khomeini  regime. 
Hence  Carter's  hesitant  policy,  geared  above  all  to  the  safeguarding  of 
the  hostages'  lives,  and  his  reluctance  to  use  force  or  the  threat  of  it, 
though  understandable  perhaps  lacked  political  realism. 

Carter  became  a  victim  of  indecision  as  to  which  principle  should 
receive  priority:  a  principle  of  restraint,  which  was  consistently  advo¬ 
cated  by  Vance  and  which,  it  could  be  claimed,  helped  extricate  the 
hostages  from  captivity,  or  a  principle  of  placing  broadly  conceived 
national  interest  and  honor  above  all  other  considerations,  as  pro¬ 
moted  by  Brzezinski. 1 12  There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  Khomeini  and  other 
radical  militants  around  the  world,  the  hostage  crisis  revealed  an 
element  of  vulnerability  in  the  United  States  and  other  democracies, 
demonstrating  that  terrorist  methods  could  be  used  successfully  to 
achieve  their  objectives. 

THE  CARTER  DOCTRINE 

In  the  broad  formulation  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Middle  East,  the 
countries  constituting  the  Northern  Tier  have,  since  Truman  and 
Eisenhower,  played  a  vital  role  as  bastions  of  the  American  regional 
security  system  erected  to  contain  southward  Soviet  expansionism. 
With  the  system's  European  and  south-Asian  extensions  these  coun¬ 
tries  comprised — from  west  to  east — Greece,  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran,  and 
Pakistan.  By  virtue  of  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  Doctrines  as  well  as 
multilateral  (Baghdad  Pact,  1955)  and  bilateral  (1959)  agreements, 
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these  countries  became  links  in  the  protective  security  chain  the 
United  States  had  forged  in  the  area  and  could  qualify  for  the  title  of 
America's  allies.  There  were  two  exceptions  in  this  regional  alliance 
system.  Because  of  its  revolution  of  1958,  Iraq  defected  and  chose  to 
follow  a  neutralist,  partly  Soviet-tilted  policy  since  1958.  The  other 
exception  was  Afghanistan,  which  because  of  its  stubborn  neutralism 
and  tense  relations  with  Pakistan  had  never  joined  this  regional  se¬ 
curity  system. 

To  the  Afghans,  a  proud  and  martial  people  still  largely  in  a  tribal 
state  of  social  organization,  this  independent  status  appeared  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  alliance  ties  in  spite  of  the  isolation,  underdevelopment, 
and  poverty  it  perpetuated. 

Afghanistan's  domestic  politics  were  not  a  model  of  stability  or 
moderation.  Since  World  War  II  the  country  experienced  a  number  of 
convulsions,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  coup  d'etat  that 
overthrew  its  monarchy  and  installed  a  republican  government  led  by 
a  royal  relative,  Daoud  Khan,  in  1973.  Daoud's  nonalignment  policy 
led  him  to  seek,  for  the  sake  of  balance,  relations  with  both  the  West 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis,  as  he  saw  it,  of  equality.  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  relations  with 
Western  democracies  and  Communist  states  can  never  follow  an  iden¬ 
tical  path  because  of  basic  ideological  and  "operational"  differences, 
he  sent  considerable  numbers  of  Afghan  army  officers  to  be  trained  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time  years  of  modernization,  both 
before  and  during  his  rule,  produced  an  urban  intelligentsia  and  the 
less  privileged  classes  that  felt  alienated.  A  Communist  Party,  with  its 
two  wings — the  Khalq  and  the  Parcham — came  into  being  and  began 
to  attract  various  discontented  elements.  In  combination  with  some 
Communist-oriented  officers,  back  home  from  their  studies  in  the 
USSR,  the  party  staged  a  revolution  which,  in  April  1978,  put  an  end  to 
Daoud's  rule  and  instituted  a  Communist  regime  under  the  leadership 
of  a  former  local  clerk  in  the  American  embassy  in  Kabul,  Mohammed 
Taraki. 

Under  Taraki  and  his  successor,  Hafizulla  Amin,  the  revolution¬ 
ary  government,  advised  by  some  3,000  Soviet  "experts,"  enacted  a 
number  of  drastic  measures  directed  against  the  former  ruling  classes 
and  noted  for  their  hostility  to  religion,  private  property,  and  tribal 
rights  and  customs.  All  of  this  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  para¬ 
phernalia  of  a  totalitarian  state:  police  controls,  searches,  imprison¬ 
ments,  confiscations,  and  executions.  It  did  not  take  long  for  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  new  order  to  form.  A  loose  coalition  of  religious  and  tribal 
elements  arose  and  promptly  took  the  warpath  against  the  new  rulers. 
Although  rather  disunited  and  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
groups,  these  mujahedeen  (warriors  for  the  faith)  not  only  assumed 
control  of  large  parts  of  the  countryside  but  also  made  incursions  into 
the  regime-dominated  urban  centers.  By  the  onset  of  winter  1979 
Soviet  troops  entered  Afghanistan  in  a  massive  invasion  and  soon 
occupied  major  strategic  centers  and  highways.  As  is  often  the  case  in 
such  situations,  Moscow  claimed  that  its  troops  came  in  response  to 
Afghan  President  Amin's  invitation.  The  truth  was  that  Amin  was 
promptly  assassinated  when  the  Soviets  invaded,  to  be  replaced  by  his 
rival  in  the  Communist  Party,  Babrak  Karmal.  Although  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  was  appreciably  strengthened,  the  rebel  mujahedeen  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts  to  defeat  it  and  inflict  as  much  harm  as  possible 
on  Soviet  troops.  The  rebels  recruited  their  followers  not  only  in  tribal 
areas  of  Afghanistan  but  also  among  the  numerous  Afghan  refugees  in 
the  frontier  provinces  of  Pakistan. 

While  the  likelihood  of  mujahedeen  victory  over  the  Marxist 
regime  provided  the  immediate  cause  for  the  Soviet  invasion,  other 
more  basic  considerations  were  judged  by  Western  observers  and 
statesmen  to  have  motivated  the  Soviet  behavior.  First,  by  virtue  of  its 
Leninist  ideology,  the  Soviet  Union  never  renounced  its  global  objec¬ 
tive  of  replacing  capitalism  with  the  "socialist"  order.  Second,  access 
to  the  warm  waters  has  been  a  historical  Russian  policy,  both  under 
the  czars  and  under  the  Communists.  And  third,  the  Persian  Gulf  had 
been  a  region  of  explicitly  stated  Soviet  territorial  aspirations  espe¬ 
cially  since  World  War  II,  according  to  the  pact  for  the  division  of  spoils 
concluded  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  1 940. 1 13  Afghanistan  of  course 
is  not  strictly  a  Persian  Gulf  state.  But  it  belongs  to  the  area  that 
broadly  encircles  the  Gulf.  Control  of  Afghanistan  brings  Russia  so 
close  to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  to  put  the  Gulf  and,  above  all,  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  within  the  range  of  its  fighter  aircraft.  In  moving  into  Afghan¬ 
istan  the  Soviet  Union  took  advantage  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
Northern  Tier  security  system  in  the  wake  of  the  Iranian  revolution.  If 
under  the  Communist  regime  established  in  April  1978  Afghanistan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  formed  a  client-patron  relationship,  after  the 
Soviet  invasion  Afghanistan  became  a  Soviet  satellite  on  the  model  of 
the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Initial  American  reaction  to  the  Afghan  developments  was  not 
noted  by  special  alertness.  As  in  the  case  of  Iran,  U.S.  intelligence  had 
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not  made  any  intensive  effort  to  penetrate  the  "jungle"  of  Afghan  poli¬ 
tics  and  relied  in  large  measure  on  information  supplied  by  the  Iranian 
savak.  But  the  tendency  in  Washington  was  to  discount  savak's  intel¬ 
ligence  as  unduly  alarmist.  The  mob  attack  by  Afghan  leftist  extre¬ 
mists  on  the  U.S.  embassy  in  February  1979,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
Ambassador  Adolph  Dubs,  did  not  particularly  affect  the  somewhat 
complacent  evaluation  of  the  Afghan  situation  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

For  this  reason  the  Soviet  invasion  produced  something  of  a  shock 
which  called  for  a  more  decisive  response.  Although  Afghanistan  was 
a  remote  and  isolated  country  with  no  involvement  of  U.S.  oil  or  major 
trade  interests,  it  was  nevertheless  a  sovereign  state  whose  indepen¬ 
dence  and  territorial  integrity  were  brazenly  trampled  on  by  Russian 
aggression. 

The  U.S.  response  took  the  form  of  five  distinct  actions: 

( 1 )  Less  than  a  month  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  the  president  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  on  January  23,  1980,  pledged  defense  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  threatened  area  in  the  following  words:  "Let  our 
position  be  absolutely  clear:  An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  repelled  by  use  of  any 
means  necessary,  including  military  force."114 

In  justifying  this  important  statement  Carter  invoked  the  "threat 
of  this  Soviet  invasion  to  the  rest  of  the  region."  He  argued  that  a 
"successful  take-over  of  Afghanistan  would  give  the  Soviets  a  deep 
penetration  between  Iran  and  Pakistan,  and  pose  a  threat  to  the  rich  oil 
fields  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  the  crucial  waterways  through  which 
so  much  of  the  world's  energy  supplies  had  to  pass."  And  in  his  diary 
the  president  described  it  as  "the  most  serious  international  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  occurred  since  I  have  been  President."115 

Two  observations  should  be  made  with  regard  to  this  presidential 
declaration,  henceforth  known  as  the  Carter  Doctrine.  First,  it  was 
consistent  with  the  historical  legacy:  any  major  Western  power  that 
exerted  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (at  least  in  the 
twentieth  century)  considered  that  area  so  vital  to  its  security  and 
economy  as  to  warrant  a  fundamental  public  policy  statement  warn¬ 
ing  outside  powers  (Germany,  Russia)  to  abstain  from  any  aggressive 
designs  upon  it.  Thus  Britain's  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Lansdowne,  on 
May  5,  1903,  had  declared:  "We  should  regard  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  base,  or  of  a  fortified  port,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power 
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as  a  very  grave  menace  to  British  interests,  and  we  should  resist  it  with 
all  the  means  at  our  disposal."116 

Second,  although  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  had  "trig¬ 
gered"  Carter's  declaration,  the  administration's  concern  with  the 
Gulf  had  been  aroused  somewhat  earlier,  in  conjunction  with  the 
revolutionary  takeover  and  chaos  in  Iran.  A  number  of  meetings  of 
the  interagency  Special  Coordinating  Committee  had  been  held  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1979  to  review  U.S.  security  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  his  memoirs  Vance  testified  that  "Brown,  Brzezinski, 
and  I  agreed  that  we  should  move  promptly  to  bolster  our  defense  ties 
and  military  capabilities  in  the  region."  And,  with  a  slight  departure 
from  Carter's  earlier-noted  explanation,  Vance  added:  "All  this  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  These  steps  stemmed  not 
from  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  as  some  have  suggested,  but  rather 
from  the  turmoil  in  Iran.  The  hostage  crisis  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  simply  accelerated  measures  already  under  way."1 17 

(2)  The  next  step  taken  by  the  administration  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  aggression  was  to  apply  sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
broad  range  of  measures  were  contemplated  by  Carter:  embargo  on 
grain  sales  and  on  transfers  of  high  technology,  canceling  fishing 
rights,  curbing  trade  with  Russia,  canceling  or  restricting  cultural 
exchanges,  and  withdrawing  from  the  Olympics  that  were  to  be  held 
in  Moscow  in  1980.  Of  these,  some  required  cooperation  of  other 
friendly  nations  and  of  the  United  Nations,  and  some  were  controver¬ 
sial  and  questionable  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness.  The  two  most 
debated  types  of  sanctions  were  the  grain  embargo  because  of  its 
adverse  effects  on  American  farmers  (and  on  the  president's  reelection 
prospects)  and  the  boycott  of  the  Olympics.  Despite  the  domestic 
political  risk  that  it  posed,  the  grain  embargo  (with  Canadian,  Austra¬ 
lian,  and  a  fleeting  Argentinian  cooperation)  was  applied  and,  at  least 
for  the  remainder  of  1979,  proved  effective.  Similarly,  although  it 
caused  deep  disappointment  to  many  American  athletes,  the  boycott 
of  the  Olympics  was  also  applied.  Other,  less  controversial  sanctions 
followed. 

(3)  The  third  important  step  was  to  form  a  special  military  com¬ 
mand,  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  for  possible  action  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  Such  a  force  was  obviously  needed  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  Iran's  defection  from  the  allied  ranks.  It  posed  a  number  of 
logistical  and  organizational  problems,  involving  the  coordination 
among  various  American  services,  and  of  diplomatic  challenges  per- 
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taining  to  U.S.  relations  with  friendly  Arab  countries  on  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf.  These  countries,  owing  to  their  basic 
anti-imperialist  stance  and  their  reluctance  to  appear  as  too  closely 
involved  with  Israel's  friend  and  supporter  (as  the  United  States  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  eyes  of  their  public),  were  generally  opposed  to  granting 
the  United  States  any  air,  military,  or  naval  bases  and  yet  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  American  protection  from  the  dangers  posed  by  Khomeini's 
revolution  or  Soviet  penetration.  Thus  the  effective  defense  of  the 
Gulf  transcended  the  purely  local  arrangements  and  was  tied  to 
broader  and  more  fundamental  aspects  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

(4)  To  counter  imposition  of  Soviet  rule  over  Afghanistan,  Carter 
initiated  support  for  the  Afghan  anti-Communist  guerrillas,  a  policy 
which  in  due  course — and  with  some  intensification — was  inherited 
by  a  succeeding  administration.  The  odds  in  this  unequal  struggle  of 
primitive  and  poorly  armed  tribesmen  against  the  overwhelming  So¬ 
viet  power  seemed  to  favor  the  Soviet  totalitarian  colossus.  Yet  the 
stubbornness  and  heroic  devotion  of  the  Afghans  drew  the  Soviets  into 
a  protracted  and  virtually  unwinnable  warfare,  sometimes  compared 
to  America's  predicament  in  Vietnam.  "I  was  convinced,"  wrote  Car¬ 
ter,  "that  the  Soviets  would  already  have  moved  into  Poland  if  they  had 
not  been  bogged  down  in  Afghanistan  and  condemned  by  most  nations 
of  the  world  for  it."118 

(5 )  Soviet  invasion  in  Afghanistan  paved  the  way  for  improvement 
of  U.S. -Pakistan  relations.  Even  though  the  authoritarian  type  of  Paki¬ 
stani  government  under  President  Zia  ul-Haq  had  on  occasion  drawn 
some  rebukes  from  Washington,  Carter  consulted  with  Zia  and  used, 
with  his  concurrence,  Pakistani  territory  as  a  conduit  for  arms  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 


CONCLUSION 

As  Carter  himself  testified,  in  the  foreign  sector  the  Middle  East  had 
dominated  his  presidency.  According  to  Brzezinski,  Carter's  "personal 
involvement  in  the  foreign  policy  process  was  assertive  and  exten¬ 
sive.  .  .  .  Never  has  a  President  engaged  himself  as  deeply  in  the  Middle 
East  problem."119 

In  dealing  with  the  Middle  East  Carter  faced  three  principal  chal- 
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lenges:  the  Camp  David  negotiations,  the  Iranian  revolution  and  the 
hostage  crisis  derivative  from  it,  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  Although  he  succeeded  in  having  the  Camp  David  accords  signed, 
only  half  of  his  peace  plan  was  accomplished,  namely  a  separate  peace 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  It  will  probably  remain  a  long-debated 
question  whether  his  tremendous  investment  of  time,  concentration, 
and  energy  on  this  issue  was  justified.  Critics  could  argue  that  Carter's 
effort  was  like  exerting  a  great  force  to  open  a  door  that  basically  stood 
open,  because  it  had  been  a  long-cherished  and  acknowledged  objec¬ 
tive  of  Israel  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with  Egypt  and,  through  it, 
remove  Egypt  from  the  Arab  coalition  of  frontline  states.  Although  a 
valid  argument  could  be  made  that  Carter's  effort  smoothed  the  way  to 
peace,  badly  needed  in  this  strategic  and  volatile  region,  one  could  also 
question  whether  a  partial  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  feud  had  built  a 
truly  durable  foundation  for  peace  or  merely  postponed  the  day  of  final 
reckoning. 

Carter's  policy  toward  the  Iranian  revolution  was  vitiated  at  the 
very  outset  by  the  primacy  he  gave  to  human  rights  as  the  basic  tenet 
of  his  foreign  policy.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  Camp  David,  the  matter  is 
bound  to  remain  controversial.  What  is  truly  more  important  for 
America  as  the  leader  of  the  Free  World?  To  insist  on  democracy 
everywhere  that  would  mirror  American  values  or  to  defend  those 
strategic  strongholds  that  realistically  protect  Western  civilization 
from  the  onslaught  of  the  most  totalitarian  and  aggressive  state  in 
human  history — the  Soviet  empire?  The  downfall  of  the  monarchy  in 
Iran  was  due  to  a  complex  mix  of  causes.  The  United  States  had 
enjoyed  great  influence  on  events  in  that  country  ever  since  Truman, 
and  while  we  know  that  the  shah's  fatal  illness  might  explain  in  part 
his  indecision  and  hesitation,  we  also  know  that  in  Iran  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  were  extremely  sensitive  to  any  signal  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and,  as  Brzezinski  put  it,  were  "psychologically  dependent"  on 
the  United  States.120  The  unanswered  question,  therefore,  is  how 
decisive  American  attitudes  and  policies  were  in  producing  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Iran.  Were  they  the  essential  or  merely  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  drama  that  unfolded?  Carter's  reluctance  to  encourage  a  military 
coup  and  through  restraint  avoid  bloodshed  might  appear  as  humane 
and  justified,  but  if  one  considers  the  consequences  of  this  restraint: 
the  crumbling  of  the  laboriously  erected  Northern  Tier  security  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  advent  to  power  of  Khomeini's  regime,  noted  for  its 
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unspeakable  atrocities,  one  may  pose  a  valid  question  as  to  which 
value  was  more  important  to  preserve. 

As  to  the  third  major  issue  Carter  faced  in  the  area,  the  Soviet  in¬ 
vasion  of  Afghanistan,  it  was  a  logical  outcome  of  the  Iranian  debacle. 
The  Soviets  were  clearly  encouraged  by  U.S.  indecision  and  felt  that 
they  could  occupy  another  sovereign  country  with  impunity.  Here, 
however,  their  calculations  proved  defective:  they  did  not  reckon  suffi¬ 
ciently  with  the  Afghans'  fierce  love  of  freedom  and  with  Carter's 
sensitivity  to  the  strategic  value  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  president's 
response  took  the  form  of  the  Carter  Doctrine,  an  American  commit¬ 
ment  exceeding  the  pledges  made  under  Truman's  policy  of  contain¬ 
ment  and  more  comparable  to  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  required  an  Iranian  threat  to  put  hostages 
on  trial  and  a  Soviet  occupation  of  an  independent  country  to  stiffen 
Carter's  attitude  and  to  induce  him  to  plan  a  resort  to  force.  The 
January  2,  1981,  entry  in  the  diary  of  this  peace-loving  president  car¬ 
ried  an  ominous  sentence:  "I  also  instructed  my  people  this  weekend 
to  prepare  for  a  breakdown  in  negotiations  and  possible  hostage  trials. 
I  will  declare  a  state  of  emergency  or  ask  Congress  to  declare  war  on 
Iran."121 

Like  most  U.S.  presidents,  Carter  was  acutely  aware  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  consequences  of  his  foreign  policies.  In  his  diary  (November  4, 
1980)  he  wistfully  observed  that  most  of  the  difficult  and  controversial 
decisions  he  had  to  make  in  foreign  policy  cost  him  votes  among  his 
"natural"  Democratic  constituents:  "Jews,  Hispanics,  blacks,  the 
poor,  labor,  and  so  forth."122  Among  those  difficult  decisions  he  listed 
the  Camp  David  accords,  the  hostage  crisis,  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  The  implication  of  this  remark  was  that,  facing  the 
choice,  he  was  invariably  giving  primacy  to  national  interest  over 
domestic  politics.  In  the  same  vein  his  loyal  collaborator,  Brzezinski, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "When  national  security  was  involved, 
political  considerations  always  took  second  place  in  Carter's  decision¬ 
making.  Indeed,  Carter  made  hardly  any  effort  to  disguise  his  disdain 
for  domestic  politics."123  As  a  general  rule  this  was  probably  an  accu¬ 
rate  statement.  But  there  were  also  significant  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
for  example  when  Carter  appointed  Robert  Strauss  as  special  Middle 
East  negotiator,  saying  to  Vance,  "I  do  want  Strauss  to  be  up  front 
because  I  need  him  as  a  political  shield."124  Moreover,  preoccupied  as 
he  was  with  the  forthcoming  presidential  elections,  Carter  made  it 
clear  at  the  time  of  Strauss's  appointment  that  he  was  no  longer 
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interested  in  discussing  Middle  East  problems  and,  when  queried  by 
Vance  about  Israeli  settlements  on  the  West  Bank,  he  half-jokingly 
evaded  the  issue  by  asking  Strauss  to  "take  care  of  it."125 

In  conclusion  it  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that  of  all  the  complex 
issues  in  foreign  policy  that  Carter  had  to  deal  with,  the  Iranian 
crisis — revolution  and  hostages — was  decisive  in  contributing  to  his 
one-term  presidency. 


8.  The  Reagan  Presidency 


Upon  his  advent  to  power  in  1981,  President  Reagan  found  the  Middle 
East  in  a  state  of  considerable  disarray,  replete  with  problems  that 
originated  in  preceding  presidencies.  During  his  first  year  in  office  the 
Middle  East  was  a  scene  of  three  armed  conflicts:  the  warfare  pitting 
the  Soviet  occupation  army  against  the  resistance  forces  in  Afghani¬ 
stan;  the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  that  had  begun  during  the  last  year 
of  the  Carter  era;  and  the  continuing  civil  conflict  in  Lebanon,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  cross-border  raids  by  Palestinian  guerrillas  and  Israeli 
troops.  All  these  armed  conflicts  had  the  potential  of  spreading  into 
larger  areas  and  igniting  further  turbulence  which  might  end  in  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers,  hence  the  need  for  careful  vigilance, 
skillful  exercise  of  diplomacy,  and  formulation  of  clear  policies  aiming 
at  preservation  of  peace  and  defense  of  American  interests. 

The  challenges  to  the  administration  were  further  compounded 
by  the  stubbornly  hostile  attitude  of  the  Islamic  regime  of  Iran  which, 
despite  the  release  (for  a  heavy  price)  of  the  hostages  captured  at  the 
U.S.  embassy,  incited  terroristic  actions  against  American  citizens  in 
Lebanon  and  elsewhere  and  sponsored  subversive  activities  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  pro-Western  Gulf  states.  Terrorism,  in  fact,  was  being 
used  as  a  weapon  not  only  by  a  variety  of  disaffected  groups  but  also  by 
some  governments,  with  Libya  figuring  high  on  the  list  of  suspected  or 
actual  perpetrators. 

Relations  with  Syria  also  were  tense.  That  country  sheltered  the 
most  intransigent  and  violence-prone  Palestinian  elements  while 
openly  displaying  its  hostility  to  the  more  moderate  forces  led  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (plo)  chairman,  Yasir  Arafat.  Syria's 
sulky  mood  could  be,  in  large  measure,  traced  to  the  fact  that  part  of  its 
territory,  the  Golan  Heights,  was  under  Israeli  occupation  and  that  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  had  passed  over  Syria's  grievances  and  did 
not  even  mention  Syria  by  name. 
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Hovering  above  most  of  these  difficult  problems  was  the  deadlock 
reached  in  the  Arab-Israeli  feud.  The  Palestine  autonomy  talks  were 
stalemated.  The  United  States  was  adhering  to  the  self-imposed  (in 
1975)  ban  on  any  negotiations  with  the  plo  and  unwilling  to  dissuade 
Israel  from  pursuing  an  acquisitive  policy  in  the  occupied  territories. 
America's  relations  with  Israel  were  a  recurring  theme  during  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration.  The  administration  came  forth  with  two  peace 
initiatives  to  resolve  the  Palestinian  problem:  one  in  the  first  twenty 
months  of  Reagan's  presidency  and  the  other  in  its  last  year.  Between 
these  two  there  was  no  intensive  effort  to  resolve  the  issue.  U.S. -Israeli 
relations  were  complex  and  related  to  the  American  domestic  scene. 
They  will  be  reviewed  later  in  this  chapter.  Some  aspects  and  incidents 
of  these  relations  stood  out  as  particularly  dramatic,  especially  those 
pertaining  to  Lebanon  and  Iran.  They  will  be  singled  out  for  special 
treatment  in  this  study. 

Reagan's  initial  policy  toward  the  Middle  East  could  be  described 
as  a  search  for  a  "strategic  consensus"  which  would  bring  about  Amer¬ 
ica's  cooperation  with  Israel  and  certain  "moderate"  Arab  states  in 
common  opposition  to  Soviet  designs  in  the  region.  The  strategic 
consensus  idea  was  especially  promoted  by  Reagan's  first  secretary  of 
state,  General  Alexander  Haig.1  It  was  based  on  two  assumptions: 
first,  that  one  could  count  on  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  Israel  and  these  Arab  states  and,  second,  that  Arab  moderates 
shared  America's  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  principal  threat  to 
their  security.  Already  in  the  first  year  of  Reagan's  presidency  it  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  both  assumptions  did  not  correspond  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  realities  in  the  area. 

To  expect  any  kind  of  cooperation  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  meant  to  disregard  the  deep  feelings  of  suspicion  and  enmity 
that  had  separated  them  for  nearly  four  decades.  The  reality  was  that 
neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  moderates  considered  Russia  as  their  main 
danger.  Israel  was  definitely  obsessed  with  Arab  threats  to  its  security, 
and  although  it  might  be  anxious  to  enter  into  bilateral  defensive 
agreements  with  Washington,  it  did  not  remove  the  Arab  countries, 
moderate  or  radical,  as  the  primary  object  of  its  security  concerns.  By 
the  same  token  conservative  Arab  oil  states,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Gulf  emirates,  might  be  emphatically  opposed  to  Communism 
and  Soviet  infiltration,  but  Israel  was  still  seen  by  them  as  the  main 
enemy. 

Similarly,  to  Jordan,  a  country  whose  West  Bank  had  been  under 
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Israeli  occupation  since  1967,  it  was  not  Russia  but  Israel  that  con¬ 
stituted  its  chief  security  threat.  During  the  Reagan  administration 
Jordan  underwent  a  gradual  process  of  alienation  from  America.  Its 
requests  to  purchase  defensive  arms  from  the  United  States  were 
rebuffed  by  Congress;  its  plans  (initially  coordinated  with  Washington) 
to  establish  its  own  Rapid  Deployment  Force  for  possible  use  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  were  also  thwarted  by  the  U.S.  government's  change 
of  mind;  and  the  proliferation  of  Israeli  settlements  in  the  West  Bank 
filled  it  with  apprehension  lest  this  occupied  territory  change  irreversi¬ 
bly  its  demographic  character  and  become  annexed  by  Israel.2  In  1983 
and  1988  King  Hussein  paid  visits  to  Moscow,  in  both  cases — because 
of  American  refusals — negotiating  the  purchase  of  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

Finally,  while  it  is  true  that  in  1972  Egypt,  another  "moderate" 
explicitly  mentioned  by  Haig,  had  put  an  end  to  its  client  relationship 
with  Moscow,  during  the  October  war  of  1973  it  was  resupplied  with 
arms  by  Russia,  and  by  the  time  Reagan  ascended  to  power  it  had  made 
a  number  of  moves  to  restore  normalcy  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  practice,  the  strategic  consensus  proved  to  be  a  stillborn 
concept. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  strategic  consensus  idea,  the  Reagan 
administration  had  to  define  its  attitude  toward  the  three  earlier-noted 
armed  conflicts  in  the  region.  In  the  case  of  Afghanistan  the  policy  was 
to  extend  semicovert  assistance,  through  Pakistan,  to  the  Afghan  free¬ 
dom  fighters.  A  separate  section  in  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this 
matter. 

As  for  Lebanon,  where  the  internal  civil  strife  was  connected  with 
the  armed  flare-ups  between  Israel  and  the  plo,  the  administration 
aimed  at  lessening  frictions  by  mediating  cease-fires  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  central  government's  authority.  This  segment  of  U.S.  policy 
will  be  reviewed  in  greater  detail  later.  In  the  Iraq-Iran  war  the  United 
States  followed  a  policy  of  official  neutrality.  In  practice,  however,  it 
tilted  toward  Iraq.  It  was  feared  in  Washington  that  the  victory  of  Iran's 
fanatical  theocracy  might,  in  a  dominolike  fashion,  result  not  only  in 
extension  of  control  over  Iraq  but  also  in  collapse  of  other,  more 
conservative  Arab  countries  in  the  region,  with  incalculable  conse¬ 
quences  to  American  security  interests.  The  president's  policy  carried 
an  implication  that  the  United  States  was  not  only  attuned  to  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  protection  of  friendly  countries  against  exter¬ 
nal  aggression  but  that  it  was  also  geared  to  the  preservation  of  certain 
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governments  against  revolution  or  subversion.  In  this  vein  in  October 
1981  the  president  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  Saudi  Arabia  to 
become  "an  Iran,"  thereby  implicitly  extending  American  guarantee 
to  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  political  structure.3 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  LEBANON 

America's  policy  toward  Lebanon  in  the  1980s  cannot  be  isolated  from 
broader  regional  concerns.  It  should  be  seen  within  the  context  of 
American-Israeli  and  American-Syrian  relations.  Lebanon  is  a  plu¬ 
ralistic  society,  with  a  multitude  of  communities  of  religious  or  ethnic 
character.  Because  of  its  parliamentary  constitution  and  regularly  held 
general  elections  it  has  earned  the  name  of  democracy,  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  the  authoritarian  states  in  the  region.  Lebanon's 
democracy,  however,  is  of  a  special,  confessional  type.  A  citizen's 
identity  and  loyalty  to  his  confessional  group  or  to  a  community 
dominated  by  a  hereditary  chieftain  ( zaim )  is  generally  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  his  loyalty  to  a  more  abstract  concept  of  a  nation.  These 
confessional  groups  have  tended  to  maintain  their  own  armed  mili¬ 
tias,  often  strong  enough  to  challenge  Lebanon's  official  military 
forces.  The  most  important  of  these  communities  have  traditionally 
been  the  Maronite  Christians  (an  Eastern  rite  affiliated  to  Rome),  the 
Sunni  and  the  Shii  Moslems,  and  the  Druze.  Mutual  rivalries,  hatreds, 
and  vendettas  among  these  groups  have  plagued  Lebanon's  political 
life  during  the  Ottoman  era  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.  When,  following  World  War  I,  France  assumed  a  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  mandate  over  Syria,  it  not  only  separated  Lebanon  as  an  autono¬ 
mous  state  (centered  on  the  Lebanese  mountains  and  the  coastal  plain 
and  inhabited  mostly  by  Christians)  but  also  enlarged  its  boundaries 
by  adding  to  it  large  areas  to  the  north,  south,  and  east,  inhabited  by  a 
Moslem  (Sunni  or  Shii)  majority.  France's  interest,  however,  dictated 
favoring  the  Christian  group,  and  a  census  conducted  in  1932  gave  the 
Christians  a  52  percent  majority,  thus  legitimizing  their  dominant 
position.  In  addition  to  the  official  constitution  granted  by  France  in 
1926,  a  constitutional  custom  was  adopted  whereby  Lebanon's  presi¬ 
dent  would  be  a  Christian  Maronite,  the  prime  minister  a  Sunni  Mos¬ 
lem,  and  the  parliament  speaker  a  Shii  Moslem.  The  Ministry  of 
Defense  would  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  a  Druze. 

During  World  War  II,  in  1943,  when  the  Lebanese  were  struggling 
for  emancipation  from  French  control,  the  so-called  National  Pact,  an 
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unwritten  document,  not  only  confirmed  this  confessional  distribu¬ 
tion  of  powers  but  also  introduced  a  formula  by  virtue  of  which  Chris¬ 
tians  would  renounce  their  loyalty  to  France  in  return  for  the  Moslem 
renunciation  of  special  ties  to  the  surrounding  Islamic  countries,  to 
foster  a  Lebanese  identity  and  loyalty.  Upon  achieving  independence 
the  Lebanese  confessional  communities  honored  the  National  Pact  for 
a  number  of  years  even  though  the  demographic  base  of  the  pact  had 
changed,  with  Christians  becoming  a  minority  and  the  Moslems  (with 
a  rapidly  increasing  Shia  sector)  attaining  a  majority.  Christians,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Maronites,  continued  to  hold  a  leading  position  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  spheres,  with  the  Shia  element,  concentrated  largely 
in  the  south,  definitely  relegated  to  an  inferior  status.  As  time  went 
on,  these  sociopolitical  cleavages  became  more  pronounced.  There 
was  enough  inflammable  material  in  the  situation  to  warrant  an  ex¬ 
plosion  but,  perhaps  due  to  the  Phoenician  legacy  that  had  laid  the 
foundations  to  their  trading  civilization,  Lebanese  factions  repeatedly 
composed  their  differences  by  compromise.  This  was  the  status  quo 
that  prevailed  until  the  late  1950s,  when  external  forces  began  to 
intrude  upon  the  Lebanese  political  process.  Of  these,  three  especially 
deserve  mention:  Egypt's  Nasser  and  his  followers,  who  penetrated 
Lebanon's  body  politic  and  also  used  Syria  as  a  vehicle;  the  Palestin¬ 
ians  whose  number  in  Lebanon  totaled  nearly  half  a  million,  espe¬ 
cially  after  expulsion  of  the  plo  from  Jordan  in  1970;  and  the  Israelis.  It 
is  the  presence  or  consecutive  intrusion  of  these  elements  that  upset 
the  uneasy  balance  of  Lebanese  politics  and  served  as  a  catalyst  of 
domestic  upheavals  and  international  conflict.  Thus  Lebanon  experi¬ 
enced  a  rebellion  and  foreign  intervention  in  1958,  which  was  ended 
with  the  election  of  a  new  president,  General  Chehab,  noted  for  his 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  Egypt's  Nasser  and  Lebanon's  Moslems. 

In  the  mid-1970s  Lebanon  was  plunged  into  a  new  civil  war, 
caused  by  basic  socioeconomic  inequalities  but  triggered  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  Palestinian  elements.  This  war  acquired  an  international 
dimension  in  1976  with  the  entry  of  Syrian  troops.  These  came  ini¬ 
tially  as  saviors  of  the  beleaguered  Maronite  regime  but  stayed  on  as  an 
occupation  force  in  eastern  Lebanon,  with  the  post  facto  approval  of 
the  Arab  League  as  part  of  an  Arab  "Deterrent  Force."  The  civil  war 
abated  somewhat,  but  despite  various  attempts  at  restructuring  Leba¬ 
non's  political  system,  it  never  came  to  a  formal  end.  Lebanon's  army 
began  to  disintegrate,  while  numerous  armed  militias  wielded  power 
in  their  home  districts. 
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America's  interest  in  Lebanon  was  limited.  Its  greatest  asset  in  the 
country  was  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  with  a  fine  campus 
and  a  prestigious  hospital,  but  from  the  geopolitical  point  of  view 
Lebanon  could  not  match  the  importance  of  populous  Egypt,  rich 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  ideologically  awakened  Syria.  Unfortunately,  Leba¬ 
non's  weakness  acted  as  a  magnet  for  foreign  interference,  and  the 
presence  of  Palestinian  militants  on  its  territory,  with  their  repeated 
raids  into  Israel,  led  to  massive  Israeli  reprisals  causing  much  suffering 
in  the  southern,  Shia-populated  districts.  In  1978  Israel  mounted  a 
regular  invasion  of  Lebanon  but,  following  American  and  un  admo¬ 
nitions,  withdrew.  In  1980-81  border  tension  was  on  the  increase, 
threatening  an  outbreak  of  more  serious  hostilities.  To  prevent  this 
President  Reagan  sent  to  the  area  his  personal  emissary,  Philip  Habib, 
who  after  much  shuttling  among  Middle  Eastern  capitals  succeeded  in 
producing,  on  July  24,  1981,  a  cease-fire  between  Israel  and  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  guerrillas.  Thus  a  peaceful  condition  was  restored  to  the  sensi¬ 
tive  border  area,  and  for  nearly  a  year,  except  for  a  rare  minor  violation, 
the  cease-fire  was  honored  by  both  parties. 

This  tranquility  was  abruptly  shattered  when,  on  June  6,  1982, 
Israel  launched  a  major  invasion  of  Lebanon,  euphemistically  called 
"Operation  Peace  for  Galilee."  Tactically,  the  date  was  well  chosen 
because  it  coincided  with  the  war  over  the  Falklands  between  Britain 
and  Argentina  when  the  attention  of  Western  leaders  was  bound  to  be 
diverted.  Israel's  defense  minister,  General  Ariel  Sharon,  had  initiated 
the  invasion  (with  Premier  Begin's  and  Likud  Party's  concurrence) 
with  two  strategic  objectives  in  mind:  (1)  to  destroy  the  existing  mili¬ 
tary  formations  of  the  plo  and  (2)  to  establish  a  Maronite-ruled  state  in 
Lebanon  that  would  form  an  alliance  with  Israel  and  cede  to  it  Leba¬ 
non's  territory  south  of  the  Litam  River.  Likud's  longer-range  plans 
envisaged  inducing  the  Palestinian  militants  to  overthrow  King  Hus¬ 
sein's  monarchy  in  Jordan  and  replace  it  with  their  own  political 
structure.  Jordan,  declared  Israel's  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  at 
a  press  conference  in  Cairo  on  February  23,  1982,  is  "the  Palestinian 
state."4  This  way  pressure  for  Palestinian  self-determination  in  the 
West  Bank  would  be  lessened,  and  the  territory  would  become  ready 
for  annexation  by  Israel.  Although  these  plans — for  Lebanon  and  Jor¬ 
dan — bore  the  marks  of  bold  strategic  concepts,  they  were  clearly  the 
product  of  a  militaristic  school  of  thought  oblivious  to  finer  points  of 
responsible  statesmanship  and  showing  scornful  disregard  of  demo¬ 
graphic  and  psychological  realities  in  the  region. 
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In  advancing  into  Lebanon  Israel  declared  that  the  cease-fire  had 
been  violated  by  the  plo  when  Israel's  ambassador  in  London,  Shlomo 
Argov,  was  critically  wounded  by  an  assassin's  bullet  in  early  June. 
(Actually,  the  plo  had  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  act,  which  was 
committed  by  an  anti- Arafat  splinter  group  of  the  terrorist  Abu  Nidal.) 
Moreover,  citing  the  need  for  the  security  of  its  northern  settlements, 
Israel  assured  Washington  that  its  advance  would  stop  at  forty  kilome¬ 
ters  north  of  its  border.  This  pledge  was  not  kept.  Israel's  army  moved 
rapidly  northward  and  soon  reached  the  outskirts  of  Beirut.  In  its 
offensive  Israel  also  engaged  the  Syrian  army  stationed  in  the  central- 
eastern  parts  of  Lebanon,  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on  Syria's  Soviet- 
equipped  air  force  (some  eighty  aircraft  destroyed)  and  on  its  sam 
missile  emplacements,  although  Syria  had  made  no  aggressive  move 
toward  Israel. 

Although  Israel's  army  initially  stopped  south  of  Beirut,  the  re¬ 
spite  was  only  temporary,  to  avoid  incurring  major  casualties  in  street- 
by-street  fighting  inside  the  city.  Israel's  next  step  was  to  subject  West 
Beirut  to  an  intensive,  nine-week-long  bombardment,  which  demol¬ 
ished  a  good  many  buildings  and  which,  especially  on  "black  Thurs¬ 
day,"  August  12,  was  so  destructive  as  to  beg  comparison  with  the 
heaviest  bombings  of  urban  centers  in  World  War  II.  Moreover,  begin¬ 
ning  with  July  4,  Israel  denied  food,  water,  and  fuel  for  several  days  to 
some  500,000  civilians  in  the  city.  By  August  31,  1982,  Israel's  inva¬ 
sion  resulted  in  19,085  killed  and  30,302  wounded  among  Lebanon's 
inhabitants,  mostly  in  the  civilian  sector.  Israel  itself  acknowledged 
that  by  November  19,  446  of  its  own  soldiers  were  killed  and  2,383 
wounded,  although  independent  estimates  pointed  to  substantially 
larger  numbers. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  moment  in  this  account  to  inquire 
about  the  U.S.  attitude  and  policy  toward  this  conflict.  The  first  obser¬ 
vation  that  should  be  made  is  that  the  United  States  was  aware  long  in 
advance  that  Israel  had  planned  this  invasion  but  did  not  exert  any 
significant  effort  to  prevent  it.  There  are  several  well-established  facts 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Thus,  in  October  1981,  when 
Haig  talked  to  Premier  Begin  at  Sadat's  funeral  in  Cairo,  Begin  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Israel  had  begun  planning  a  move  into  Lebanon.5 
Apparently  anxious  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  the  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion,  on  January  20,  1982,  Begin  reassured  Reagan  that  Israel  would  not 
invade  Lebanon.6  However,  in  February  General  Yehoshua  Saguy,  chief 
of  Israeli  military  intelligence,  during  his  visit  in  Washington  told 
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Haig  and  the  officials  in  the  Pentagon  of  the  contemplated  Israeli 
advance  into  Lebanon.  This  was  followed  by  a  report  by  nbc  commen¬ 
tator  John  Chancellor  on  April  8  that  "Israel's  military  operation  in 
Lebanon  would  take  the  form  of  a  major  war."  On  May  7,  during  his 
visit  in  London  connected  with  the  Falklands  crisis,  Haig  received  a 
message  from  Begin  stating  that  it  might  well  become  "imperative  and 
inevitable"  to  remove  the  threat  against  Israel  by  mounting  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon.7  Later  in  May  Haig  held  conversations  with  Sharon 
and  Israeli  ambassador  Moshe  Arens  in  Washington,  during  which  he 
was  informed  that  an  Israeli  offensive  into  Lebanon  was  imminent.8 
Haig's  reactions  to  these  repeated  forewarnings  were  probably  bureau¬ 
cratically  correct:  in  each  case  he  discouraged  the  contemplated  Israeli 
action  by  saying  (with  Reagan  seconding)  that  "the  United  States 
would  never  tell  Israel  not  to  defend  herself  from  attack,  but  any 
action  she  took  must  be  in  response  to  an  internationally  recognized 
provocation,  and  the  response  must  be  proportionate  to  that  provoca¬ 
tion."9  In  the  political  sense,  however,  this  American  reaction  was 
mild  and  not  specific.  Above  all,  it  did  not  truly  constitute  a  firm 
warning  and  did  not  threaten  the  suspension  of  aid  to  Israel  or  any 
other  sanctions.  It  lacked  the  affirmative  tone  even  in  the  choice  of 
words:  "the  United  States  will  not  support  such  an  action."10 

This  being  the  case,  the  letter  that  Haig  sent  the  Israeli  premier  on 
May  28,  virtually  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion,  urging  restraint  did  not 
impress  Begin.  "Mr.  Secretary,  my  dear  friend,"  responded  Begin,  "the 
man  has  not  been  born  who  will  ever  obtain  from  me  consent  to  let 
Jews  be  killed  by  a  bloodthirsty  enemy  and  allow  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shedding  of  this  blood  to  enjoy  immunity."11 

According  to  an  Israeli  military  commentator,  Ze'ev  Schiff, 
"Washington  knew  about  highly  visible  concentration  of  forces  on  the 
borders  of  Lebanon  and  that  Israel  intended  to  invade  Lebanon  with  a 
large  army.  Thus  Washington's  vague  murmurings  and  apparent  indif¬ 
ference  were  interpreted  by  the  Israeli  government  as  a  green  light  for 
Operation  Peace  for  Galilee."12  Moreover,  Israel  expected  the  United 
States  to  welcome  an  invasion  of  Lebanon  if  it  delivered  a  blow  to 
Soviet  allies,  defined  as  the  plo  and  Syria.13 

Once  the  invasion  began  the  American  reaction  was  negative  but 
weak.  On  June  8,  1982,  the  un  Security  Council  drafted  a  resolution 
condemning  Israel  for  the  invasion  while  the  president,  Haig,  and 
National  Security  Adviser  Clark  were  in  England.  Clark  passed  a  note 
to  Haig  that  the  president  had  decided  to  support  the  resolution. 
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Opposing  this  decision,  Haig  appealed  directly  to  Reagan:  "I  advised 
him  that  the  United  States  must  veto  the  resolution  not  only  because 
it  placed  the  entire  blame  of  hostilities  on  Israel  but  also  because 
sanctions  were  implied.  .  .  .  Reagan,  listening  intently,  agreed  that  we 
must  veto."14  And  indeed,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  was  promptly  instructed  to  veto  the  resolution. 

On  fune  9  the  president  wrote  a  letter  to  Begin  asking  Israel  to 
accept  a  cease-fire  the  next  day.  Reagan's  envoy  Habib  took  a  similar 
message  to  Syria's  president,  Hafez  al-Assad.  In  response  Begin  pro¬ 
crastinated,  apparently  anxious  for  his  army  to  gain  as  much  ground  as 
possible  in  its  advance  before  ceasing  the  hostilities.  On  June  10  the 
president  signed  a  new  letter  to  Begin,  "calling  in  harsh  terms  for  an 
unconditional  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Lebanon."15  Haig  again  ob¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  the  letter  was  too  demanding  and  likely  to 
make  Israel  more  inflexible.  Reagan  conceded,  and  the  letter  was  not 
sent. 

As  the  hostilities  progressed,  Reagan  repeatedly  voiced  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  Israeli  actions  but  without  a  firmness  that  might  induce 
Israel  to  modify  its  policy.  Thus  on  June  30  at  a  press  conference  the 
president  denied  that  the  United  States  had  given  Israel  a  "green  light" 
to  attack  Beirut  but  approved  of  Israel's  demand  that  all  plo  forces 
should  leave  Lebanon.  On  July  1 5  the  president  made  plans  to  inform 
Congress  that  Israel  had  violated  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  by 
using  American-supplied  cluster  bombs  in  Lebanon.  The  next  day,  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  the  State  Department  said  that  Israel  "may  have 
violated"  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a  rather  timid  phrasing  considering 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  that  such  bombs  had  been  used.  On 
July  19  the  president  issued  an  order  halting  further  shipments  of 
cluster  bombs.  (Later  this  order  was  rescinded.)  On  August  4  Reagan 
warned  Israel  that  its  actions  were  "disproportionate"  to  the  provoca¬ 
tions  experienced  but  received  on  the  same  day  a  prompt  rebuke  from 
Begin,  at  that  time  visiting  New  York,  that  nothing  could  bring  Israel 
"to  her  knees."  On  August  10,  after  fierce  Israeli  air  attacks  on  West 
Beirut,  the  president  called  Begin  to  voice  his  "outrage"  but  did  not 
back  it  up  by  suspension  of  military  or  economic  aid. 

On  August  18,  1982,  with  the  help  of  American  mediation,  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  between  the  Lebanese  government  and  the  plo  on  a 
cease-fire  and  the  evacuation  of  the  plo  from  Lebanon.  Israel  accepted 
the  plan.  The  Palestinian  fighters  were  to  be  dispersed  in  various  Arab 
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countries,  as  far  as  South  Yemen.  (They  eventually  transferred  the  plo 
headquarters  to  Tunisia.)  The  evacuation  began  on  August  21.  To 
ensure  a  smooth  implementation  of  this  agreement,  a  multinational 
peace  force  consisting  of  U.S.,  French,  and  Italian  troops  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Lebanon.  It  contained  an  American  contingent  of  800  ma¬ 
rines,  who  took  up  positions  in  the  port  district  of  Beirut.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  this  was  not  a  United  Nations  force,  largely  because  Israel 
objected  to  the  un  sponsorship,  un  peacekeeping  forces  generally  were 
composed  of  military  units  supplied  by  neutral  or  less  engaged  nations 
so  as  to  avoid  the  participation  of  the  superpowers.  (A  separate  United 
Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon,  unifil,16  had  been  stationed  in 
southern  Lebanon  since  1978  but  was  powerless  to  stop  Israel's  ad¬ 
vance  in  1982.)  The  American  component  of  the  multinational  force 
was  to  be  present  in  Lebanon  for  thirty  days  but,  owing  to  a  rather 
prompt  evacuation  of  the  plo,  it  was  withdrawn  after  seventeen  days. 

By  that  time  a  new  trend  appeared  in  American  policy.  While 
pressing  for  an  early  end  to  the  hostilities,  both  the  president  and  Haig 
began  to  refer  to  the  Lebanese  events  as  a  "new  opportunity"  for 
peace.17  Haig  in  particular  (still  in  charge  of  the  State  Department  but 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  Secretary  of  State-designate  George  Shultz) 
reasoned  that,  with  the  defeats  suffered  by  the  plo  and  Syria,  the  two 
forces  that  had  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  Lebanese  government, 
the  time  had  come  to  restore  that  authority  by  removing  all  foreign 
troops,  Syrian,  plo,  and  Israeli  from  Lebanese  territory. 

Ostensibly,  this  looked  like  a  sensible  idea  because,  as  noted 
earlier,  many  of  Lebanon's  misfortunes  stemmed  from  interference  of 
foreign  elements  in  its  politics.  But  two  reservations  could  be  made 
regarding  this  concept.  First,  there  was  something  almost  cynical  in' 
calling  a  controversial  invasion  of  one  country  by  another  an  "oppor¬ 
tunity"  for  peace.  If  this  yardstick  were  to  be  used  with  regard  to  other 
international  conflicts,  one  might  as  well  say  that  World  War  II,  with 
its  forty  to  fifty  million  dead  and  atrocities  committed  by  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  provided  a  great  opportunity  to  bring  peace  to  the  world  by 
establishing  the  United  Nations  and  having  a  convention  on  genocide 
adopted.  Second,  the  concept  of  concurrent  evacuation  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon  (later  embraced  by  Secretary  Shultz)  disregarded 
the  different  circumstances  that  had  brought  these  forces  into  Leba¬ 
non.  There  was  especially  a  difference  between  the  presence  of  Syrian 
troops  and  the  Israeli  forces.  Syria  was  an  Arab  country,  as  was  Leba- 
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non,  and  its  presence  there  was  sanctioned  by  the  Arab  League.  To 
equate  the  two  situations  was  bound  to  produce  vigorous  Arab  objec¬ 
tions. 

This  new  approach  to  the  Lebanese  crisis  coincided  with  rather 
momentous  developments  in  Lebanon  itself:  on  August  23,  1982, 
Bashir  Gemayel,  the  leader  of  Maronite  militias,  called  "Lebanese 
Forces"  (Phalanges  and  allied  groups),  was  elected  president  of  Leba¬ 
non.  He  promptly  entered  into  secret  talks  with  Israel  to  establish  an 
alliance  designed  to  ensure  Maronite  supremacy  and  eliminate  both 
the  Palestinian  and  the  Syrian  influence  in  Lebanon.  His  advent  to 
power  and  his  program  dovetailed  with  General  Sharon's  plans  for  that 
country  because  initially  Bashir  Gemayel  viewed  close  ties  with  Israel 
as  preferable  to  Lebanon's  links  with  the  surrounding  Moslem  states. 
Yet  he  experienced  a  rude  awakening  when,  at  a  meeting  with  Begin 
and  Sharon  in  northern  Israel  on  September  1,  he  was  presented  with 
Israeli  demands  that  included  appointment  of  an  Israeli  puppet,  a 
renegade  Major  Haddad  operating  in  southern  Lebanon,  as  minister  of 
defense  in  Gemayel's  government  and  a  number  of  other  points  that 
would  have  converted  Lebanon  into  a  virtual  Israeli  satellite.  Torn 
between  his  original  ideas  and  the  reality  of  Israel's  ambitions,  Bashir 
was  not  destined  to  see  the  resolution  of  his  doubts.  He  was  assassi¬ 
nated  (probably  by  a  rival  Christian  faction)  on  September  14,  barely 
three  weeks  after  his  election.  On  September  21  he  was  replaced  as 
president  by  his  elder  brother,  Amin  Gemayel,  whose  policy,  while 
still  based  on  the  premise  of  Maronite  supremacy,  tended  to  favor  a 
realistic  accommodation  with  Syria. 

In  the  interval  between  Bashir's  death  and  Amin's  election  a  major 
event  shook  Lebanon  and  attracted  worldwide  attention.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  16  the  Israeli  troops,  in  violation  of  the  cease-fire,  completed  their 
occupation  of  West  Beirut.  Between  September  16  and  18  militants  of 
the  Lebanese  Forces  entered  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  of  Sabra 
and  Shatila  on  the  outskirts  of  Beirut  and  in  cold  blood  massacred, 
according  to  Israeli  count,  328  men,  women  and  children,  with  991 
persons  listed  as  missing.  The  reputation  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Israel  was  sullied  by  this  barbaric  act.  When  the  cease-fire  and  the 
agreement  for  the  evacuation  of  the  plo  had  been  reached,  the  U.S. 
government  had  pledged  to  protect  the  civilian  Palestinians  (including 
the  families  of  plo  combatants),  yet  nothing  was  done  to  implement 
this  guarantee.  As  for  Israel,  it  had  just  gained  control  of  the  area  in 
which  the  refugee  camps  were  located,  and  it  was  an  Israeli  military 
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commander  who  allowed  the  entry  of  the  "Lebanese  Forces"  militia 
(mostly  Phalanges)  into  the  camps,  although  he  should  have  known  of 
their  hatred  of  the  Palestinians  and  their  thirst  for  revenge  (even  if 
misdirected)  after  Bashir  Gemayel's  assassination. 

The  massacre  evoked  worldwide  indignation  and  even  public  out¬ 
cry  in  Israel,  whose  reputation  as  a  country  of  humane  values  and 
justice  was  severely  damaged.  In  fact,  it  eventually  led  to  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  behavior  and  possible  guilt  of  responsible  military 
officers  including  General  Sharon. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  massacre  was  the 
dispatch  on  September  29  of  a  new  contingent  of  U.S.  marines,  some 
1800  strong,  to  Lebanon.  Initially  their  mission  was  to  separate  the 
Israelis  from  other  forces  in  the  Beirut  area,  with  undetermined  period 
of  duty,  presumably  until  all  foreign  forces  withdrew  from  Lebanon. 
While  they  were  stationed  in  Beirut's  airport  district,  Israeli  troops 
were  in  control  of  the  nearby  Shouf  mountains.  This  new  presence  of 
U.S.  marines  did  nothing  to  improve  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  where 
foreign  troops  and  local  militias  held  sway  in  their  respective  areas, 
while  a  general  climate  of  lawlessness,  insecurity,  kidnappings,  and 
car  bombings  permeated  the  country.  A  new  disturbing  factor  was  the 
presence  of  Iranian  terrorists  and  their  affiliated  Shia  groups,  like  the 
Party  of  God  (Hezbollah)  operating  from  their  center  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley.  These  groups  were  particularly  hostile  to  America,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  Khomeini's  guidance  and  partly  because  the  Shias  resented 
America's  support  for  Israel.  On  April  18,  1983,  an  explosion  destroyed 
the  U.S.  embassy  in  Beirut,  killing  forty-six  people  and  injuring  close 
to  a  hundred.  The  semisecret  Islamic  Jihad  (Holy  War)  group,  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Iran's  Khomeini,  claimed  responsibility. 

In  the  following  month,  under  the  prodding  of  Secretary  Shultz, 
negotiations  held  between  President  Amin  Gemayel  and  Israel  led  to 
the  conclusion  on  May  17  of  a  peace  agreement  by  which  Israel  under¬ 
took  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon,  provided  Syria  would  withdraw  si¬ 
multaneously.  Syria's  response  was  negative:  it  did  not  agree  that  its 
position  should  be  equated  with  that  of  Israel.  Feeling  slighted,  Syria's 
President  Assad  refused  to  see  the  U.S.  special  envoy,  Habib,  who  had 
come  to  Damascus  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  Under 
the  circumstances  Israel  felt  in  no  hurry  to  remove  its  troops.  These 
troops,  however,  were  subjected  to  frequent  harassment  by  various 
Moslem  and  Druze  militias,  and  the  toll  in  soldiers'  lives  appeared  so 
onerous  to  Israel  (where  public  criticism  of  the  unpopular  war  was 
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mounting)  that  by  August  29,  1983,  it  reached  a  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  Shouf  mountains  to  a  safer  line  (Awali  River)  in  the  south. 
Israel's  partial  withdrawal,  however,  left  the  U.S.  marines  in  a  cross 
fire  between  the  Lebanese  army  (aided  by  the  Maronite  militias)  in 
Beirut  and  the  Druze-Shia  coalition  which  promptly  reoccupied  the 
Shouf  area.  Moreover,  the  original  task  of  the  marine  contingent — to 
separate  Israeli  forces  from  their  adversaries — lost  its  raison  d'etre. 

The  Lebanese  government  of  Amin  Gemayel,  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  authority,  directed  its  troops  to  subdue  the  Druze  in  the  Shouf. 
In  the  exchanges  of  fire  the  marines,  located  in  the  middle,  suffered 
repeated  casualties,  but  when  the  Druze  artillery  purposely  or  unwit¬ 
tingly  hit  American  positions,  the  U.S.  fleet  off  the  Lebanese  coast 
responded  by  firing  its  guns  at  the  Druze  strongholds.  In  justifying 
American  naval  action  the  administration  announced  that  its  purpose 
was  to  assist  the  Lebanese  army  in  capturing  the  Druze  positions.  By 
taking  this  stand  the  U.S.  government  was  "rewriting  the  Marines' 
mission,"  from  one  of  an  international  peacekeeper  to  one  of  a  party  in 
the  Lebanese  civil  war,  this  time  to  help  the  Maronite  minority  in  its 
bid  to  impose  its  will  over  the  Moslem-Druze  majority.18  Moreover, 
because  Syria  actively  supported  the  Shia-Druze  coalition,  before  long 
American  naval  aircraft  became  embroiled  in  the  conflict  as  well,  with 
two  U.S.  planes  shot  down  by  Syrian  fire  and  one  pilot  captured.  (The 
U.S.  involvement  on  the  Maronite  side  had  crystallized  as  early  as 
December  1982  when  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth  Dam  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  United  States  would  train  and  equip  28,000  soldiers 
of  the  Lebanese  army  by  the  end  of  1983.) 

On  October  23,  1983,  a  truck  loaded  with  2,500  pounds  of  tnt 
drove  into  the  U.S.  marine  headquarters  in  Beirut  causing  a  massive 
explosion;  265  Marines  were  killed.  The  suicidal  driver  was  probably 
an  Iranian-backed  Shiite  Moslem.  In  justifying  American  presence 
President  Reagan  stated  soon  afterward  that  the  United  States  had 
"vital  interests"  in  Lebanon  and  that  American  troops  were  there  to 
prevent  the  Middle  East  from  becoming  "incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
bloc."19  Apparently  the  reasoning  behind  this  statement  was  based  on 
a  sui  generis  chain  reaction  theory:  the  Shiites  and  Druze  were  receiv¬ 
ing  aid  from  Syria,  Syria  was  being  armed  by  Russia,  ergo  Russia 
threatened  the  takeover  of  Lebanon.  In  making  this  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  the  president  did  not  clarify  how  America's  vital  interests  were  to 
be  protected  by  a  modest  contingent  of  1,800  men.  By  mid-November 
the  "vitality"  aspect  of  the  American  presence  in  Lebanon  seems  to 
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have  evaporated:  if  a  "collapse  of  order"  were  to  occur  in  Lebanon, 
Reagan  explained,  it  would  be  a  reason  for  the  marines  to  leave.20  By 
February  1984  the  marines  were  evacuated  from  Lebanon.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  on  March  5,  Gemayel's  Lebanese  government,  out  of  consider¬ 
ation  for  Syrian  and  domestic  Moslem  sensitivities,  canceled  its  May 
17,  1983,  agreement  with  Israel.  And,  as  before,  Israel  continued  to 
control  its  "security  zone"  in  southern  Lebanon. 

Thus  the  sad  episode  of  the  United  States  involvement  in  Lebanon 
came  to  a  somewhat  inglorious  end.  Most  of  the  participants  in  this 
tragic  imbroglio  emerged  severely  hurt:  Israel  saw  its  reputation  dam¬ 
aged,  suffered  significant  casualties  (equivalent  to  10,000  dead  and 
40,000  wounded  in  the  United  States),  and  failed  to  achieve  its  long- 
range  objectives.  True  enough,  some  7,000  plo  militants  had  left  Leba¬ 
non,  but  still  nearly  half  a  million  Palestinians  remained,  with  a  new 
generation  of  frustrated  youngsters  ready  to  revive  their  military  orga¬ 
nization.  The  Maronite-dominated  government  of  Lebanon,  in  control 
of  only  a  small  portion  of  Lebanese  territory  (East  Beirut  and  the 
coastal  strip  around  Junieh),  saw  its  plans  of  an  Israeli-Christian  al¬ 
liance  crumble  while  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Syria  and  exposing 
itself  to  increased  armed  defiance  by  the  Moslem  and  Druze  sections 
of  its  population. 

The  United  States  suffered  multiple  injuries.  It  appeared  to  the 
world,  especially  to  the  Arabs,  as  a  conniver  in  the  Israeli  aggressive 
scheme.  By  not  honoring  its  guarantee  to  protect  Palestinian  civilians 
left  in  Lebanon  after  the  evacuation  of  the  plo,  it  broke  its  word  and 
undermined  credibility  in  its  honesty.  It  also  squandered  its  reputation 
as  an  impartial  mediator  by  taking  sides  in  the  Lebanese  domestic 
conflict  and  supporting  the  supremacist  ambitions  of  the  Maronites 
over  other  segments  of  the  Lebanese  population.  By  casting  repeated 
vetoes  when  the  un  Security  Council  was  censuring  Israel  for  inva¬ 
sion,  it  gave  evidence  of  timidity  when  a  show  of  adherence  to  interna¬ 
tional  standards  of  peaceful  behavior  was  needed.  And  finally,  it  suf¬ 
fered  a  tragic  loss  of  American  lives  when  the  marine  barracks  were 
bombed.  U.S.  objectives  in  intervening  in  this  conflict,  never  too 
clearly  defined,  remained  unfulfilled. 

The  only  winner  appeared  to  be  Syria  and,  perhaps,  indirectly 
Russia.  Syria's  initial  loss  of  eighty  aircraft  and  of  missile  emplace¬ 
ments  was  promptly  compensated  through  massive  rearmament  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Syria's  military  machine  was  substantially  up¬ 
graded,  and  thousands  of  Soviet  soldiers  were  brought  in  to  man  a 
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larger  number  of  technologically  advanced  weapons,  thereby  posing  a 
greater  challenge  to  Israel  than  that  existing  before  the  invasion. 
Moreover,  by  attacking  Syria's  defenses  with  superior  American-made 
weapons,  Israel  revealed  both  to  Syria  and  to  Russia  which  weapons 
systems  in  Syria's  arsenal  required  replacement  or  improvement.  Thus 
the  officially  proclaimed  U.S.  policy  to  thwart  Soviet  influence  in  the 
area  not  only  failed  to  attain  its  goal  but  ended  in  producing  opposite 
results. 

THE  REAGAN  DOCTRINE  AND  AFGHANISTAN 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghani¬ 
stan  at  Christmastime  1979.  In  a  quick  turn  of  events  Afghanistan's 
Communist  president,  Hafizullah  Amin,  was  killed  and  promptly 
replaced  by  another  Moscow  protege,  Babrak  Karmal.  Within  a  few 
days  Soviet  troops,  totaling  115,000  to  120,000  according  to  Western 
estimates,  occupied  the  main  urban  centers  in  the  country.  The  Soviet 
invasion  put  into  motion  two  phenomena  in  Afghanistan:  a  massive 
exodus  of  the  Afghan  population,  which  found  shelter  mostly  in  refu¬ 
gee  camps  in  Pakistan  and  partly  in  Iran,  and  the  birth  of  an  Afghan 
resistance  movement,  mostly  of  tribal  origin  but  combining  patrio¬ 
tism  with  religious  zeal,  under  the  name  of  mujahedeen.  These  free¬ 
dom  fighters  distinguished  themselves  by  extraordinary  bravery  and 
spirit  of  sacrifice.  Organized  into  seven  major  groups,  they  lacked 
unified  command  yet  they  proved  effective  in  denying  the  Soviets  and 
the  Afghan  regime's  army  access  to  some  80  percent  of  the  Afghan 
territory.  As  the  years  went  by,  they  also  began  inflicting  grievous 
defeats  on  the  Soviet  and  Afghan  troops  and,  from  the  mid-1980s  on, 
by  acquiring  effective  antiaircraft  weapons,  they  began  shooting  down 
increasing  numbers  of  Soviet  helicopters  and  planes.  The  warfare  was 
fierce  on  both  sides,  the  Soviets  resorting  to  such  devices  as  scattering 
booby  traps  from  the  air  in  the  guise  of  children's  toys  that  maimed  or 
killed  peasant  youngsters  who  happened  to  pick  them  up. 

The  Soviet  invasion  and  Afghan  resistance  produced  two  Ameri¬ 
can  presidential  doctrines:  President  Carter  viewed  the  Soviets'  south¬ 
ward  expansion  primarily  as  a  threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  in  this 
light,  he  pronounced  his  doctrine  of  the  Gulf's  defense  in  January 
1980;  in  the  early  days  of  his  administration  President  Reagan  articu¬ 
lated  a  principle,  hence  known  as  the  Reagan  Doctrine,  that  the 
United  States  should  assist  any  insurgency  directed  against  a  total- 
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itarian  Communist  dictatorship.  This  doctrine  was  repeatedly  recon¬ 
firmed  by  the  president.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  of  February 
1986,  Reagan  said:  "You  are  not  alone,  freedom  fighters.  America  will 
support  you  with  moral  and  material  assistance,  your  right  not  just  to 
fight  and  die  for  freedom,  but  to  fight  and  win  for  freedom."21  And  on 
January  25,  1988,  in  another  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the  president 
first  appealed  to  Congress  to  sustain  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua 
and  then  spoke  of  the  Afghan  question:  "So,  too,  in  Afghanistan,  the 
freedom  fighters  are  the  key  to  peace.  We  support  the  Mujahidin. 
There  can  be  no  settlement  unless  all  Soviet  troops  are  removed  and 
the  Afghan  people  are  allowed  genuine  self-determination.  I  have 
made  my  views  on  this  matter  known  to  Mr.  Gorbachev.  But  not  just 
Nicaragua  or  Afghanistan;  yes,  everywhere,  we  see  a  swelling  freedom 
tide  around  the  world — freedom  fighters  rising  up  in  Cambodia  and 
Angola,  fighting  and  dying  for  the  same  democratic  liberties  we  hold 
sacred.  Their  cause  is  our  cause.  Freedom."22 

In  the  name  of  this  doctrine,  in  April  1985  the  president  signed  an 
order  giving  high  priority  to  the  task  of  removing  the  Soviet  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  To  accomplish  this  objective  the  administration 
resorted  to  the  following  actions:  (1)  It  devoted  substantial  funds  to 
rebel  Afghan  assistance.  For  example,  the  amount  earmarked  for  this 
purpose  rose  from  $122  million  in  1984  to  $280  million  in  1985;  it  was 
steadily  maintained  at  a  high  level,  the  total  for  the  years  1981-88 
exceeding  $2  billion.  (2)  The  administration  supplied  the  Afghan  mu- 
jahedeen  with  vast  quantities  of  arms,  increasing  their  quantity  and 
quality  as  the  years  went  by.  While  in  the  early  stages  (1982)  of  this 
effort  the  arms  supplied  consisted  mostly  of  bazookas,  mortars,  gre¬ 
nade  launchers,  mines,  and  rifles,  the  turning  point  was  reached  in 
March  1986  when  Reagan  approved  delivery  of  the  first  Stinger  mis¬ 
siles  (surface-to-air)  that  the  rebels  began  using  in  September  of  that 
year.  Since  that  time  the  mujahedeen  are  believed  to  have  shot  down 
270  Soviet  aircraft.  (3)  A  parallel  effort  was  exerted  to  supply  the  muja¬ 
hedeen  with  appropriate  means  to  transport  these  weapons  through 
the  territory  of  Pakistan  to  the  battle  zones  in  Afghanistan.  It  took  the 
form  of  the  delivery  of  some  700  Tennessee-bred  mules.  (4)  Coopera¬ 
tion  was  ensured  with  a  number  of  states  also  anxious  to  support  the 
mujahedeen  effort.  Thus  Egypt  provided  training  for  the  Afghan  free¬ 
dom  fighters  in  guerrilla  warfare;  China  cooperated  by  supplying  them 
with  rocket  launchers  and  other  weapons;  and  various  Islamic  coun¬ 
tries,  led  by  Saudi  Arabia,  helped  with  money  and  other  supplies. 
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Assistance  to  the  Afghan  rebels  was  one  of  the  largest  operations 
of  this  kind  mounted  by  the  U.S.  government,  dwarfing  by  a  big 
margin  such  assistance  as  was  intermittently  supplied  to  the  Nic¬ 
araguan  Contras.  In  contrast  to  Nicaragua,  the  Afghan  effort  had  the 
full  support  of  Congress.  It  was  carried  out  mostly  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  to  the  Afghan  resistance,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  had  applied,  in  the  early  stages  of  Soviet  occupation,  certain 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union.  These  included  an  embargo  on  the 
sales  of  grain,  instituted  under  the  Carter  administration  (on  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1980).  These  grain  sanctions,  however,  were  abolished  on 
April  24,  1981,  under  Reagan,  who  claimed  that  it  had  put  an  inequita¬ 
ble  burden  on  American  farmers.  Actually,  in  lifting  the  embargo  the 
president  was  fulfilling  an  electoral  campaign  promise.23 

On  account  of  Afghanistan  the  Soviets  were  subjected  also  to 
pressures  emanating  from  the  United  Nations.  Beginning  in  1982-83, 
un  Under  Secretary  General  Diego  Cordovez  had  been  active  in  trying 
to  bring  about  some  agreement  between  the  governments  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  Pakistan  that  would  pave  the  way  to  Soviet  evacuation  of 
Afghan  territory.  Progress  in  these  intermittent  talks  (held  mostly  in 
Geneva)  was  very  slow,  but  the  momentum  picked  up  after  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  advent  to  power  in  Moscow  in  1985.  It  was  becoming 
clear  that  the  Soviet  government  was  anxious  to  disentangle  itself 
from  the  Afghan  adventure.  It  was  not  difficult  to  pinpoint  its  motiva¬ 
tions:  Soviet  military  losses  were  mounting;  in  spite  of  the  occupation 
of  the  urban  centers  and  a  hold  on  the  roads  linking  them,  the  coun¬ 
tryside  area  under  Soviet  control  was  actually  shrinking;  Islamic  na¬ 
tions  at  a  number  of  conferences  and  individually  had  repeatedly 
condemned  Soviet  occupation  as  did  the  United  Nations  and  many 
Western  countries  and  their  media;  moreover,  continued  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  presence  in  Afghanistan  put  a  serious  obstacle  on  the  road  to 
detente  with  the  United  States,  which  Gorbachev  was  promoting. 
Ideally,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  preferred  to  secure,  in  advance  of 
its  withdrawal,  some  agreement  between  the  Kabul  regime  and  Paki¬ 
stan  that  would  (a)  forbid  Pakistan  from  permitting  the  use  of  its 
territory  as  a  base  and  conduit  of  aid  to  the  Afghan  guerrillas  and  (b) 
provide  for  some  Afghan  coalition  government  which,  by  uniting  the 
Communist  leaders  with  the  guerrilla  chiefs,  would  minimize  the 
damage  to  their  puppet  rulers  in  Kabul  in  the  wake  of  Soviet  with¬ 
drawal.  But  when  on  February  8,  1988,  Gorbachev  announced  the 
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Soviets'  basic  decision  to  evacuate  from  Afghanistan,  he  said  that 
Soviet  troop  withdrawal  was  not  linked  to  the  success  of  efforts  to 
form  a  coalition  government  because  this  was  a  purely  internal  matter 
to  be  resolved  by  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  thus  clear  that  the 
Soviet  decision  to  withdraw  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  virtually 
unconditional.  Gorbachev,  in  a  self-defensive  mood,  explained  that 
withdrawal  was  a  sign  of  wisdom,  not  weakness. 

Perhaps  to  save  face,  in  the  same  declaration  Gorbachev  stated 
that  the  timetable  for  Soviet  withdrawal  would  depend  on  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  noninterference  in  internal  Afghan  affairs,  but  that  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  had  been  achieved  (presumably  through  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States)  and  that  May  1 5,  1988,  was  set  as  the  date  for  the  start  of 
Soviet  troop  withdrawal.24 

Indeed,  in  their  intermittent  negotiations  in  February  and  March 
Secretary  Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
had  reached  a  basic  agreement  on  Soviet  evacuation.  The  United 
States  undertook  to  cease  its  aid  to  the  guerrillas  in  response  to  Soviet 
troop  withdrawal,  which  was  to  be  completed  in  nine  months.  When 
queried  subsequently  in  a  televised  appearance  in  Washington  as  to 
the  date  of  aid  cutoff  (at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  Soviet 
evacuation),  Shultz  gave  a  noncommittal  answer.  Apparently  the 
vagueness  of  his  response  as  well  as  the  pledge  to  stop  aid  itself 
produced  uneasiness  bordering  on  alarm  in  the  Senate. 

Seventy  senators  subsequently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  protesting  the  U.S.  pledge  and  demanding  that  stoppage  of  aid 
should  be  symmetrical,  that  is,  applied  equally  to  the  American  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters  and  Soviet  aid  to  the  Afghan  Communist  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Senate's  concern  was  understandable:  while  the  Soviets  de¬ 
clared  their  readiness  to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  they  gave  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  that  they  wanted  to  leave  behind  a  well-entrenched 
Afghan  puppet  government  facing  a  lesser  challenge  from  the  rebels 
because  of  the  cutoff  of  U.S.  arms  deliveries.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  had 
made  at  least  two  disturbing  political  moves  that  put  in  question  their 
good  faith  in  this  diplomatic  transaction.  First,  they  sponsored  the 
creation  of  a  new  administrative  province  in  northern  Afghanistan 
which,  even  after  their  evacuation,  might  serve  as  a  secure  base  for 
Soviet  activities.  Second,  they  issued  a  veiled  (but  rather  transparent) 
threat  to  Pakistan  by  reviving  the  contentious  Pushtunistan  issue  (a 
border  zone  in  Pakistan  to  which  Afghanistan  had  frequently  laid 
territorial  claims).  Thus  on  March  31,  1988,  during  his  visit  in  Bui- 
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garia,  Shevardnadze  declared  that  the  Afghan-Pakistani  border  re¬ 
mained  an  outstanding  issue  which  might  prove  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  evacuation  agreement.  In  addition,  a  joint  Soviet-Afghan 
communique  issued  in  Tashkent  on  April  7,  while  promising  evacua¬ 
tion,  approved  "national  reconciliation"  in  Afghanistan  (that  is,  coali¬ 
tion  of  Communist  and  resistance  elements)  as  the  only  "correct  line" 
to  be  pursued.25 

These  moves  on  the  Soviet  part  and  the  Senate's  pressure  had  the 
effect  of  stiffening  the  State  Department's  attitude  on  arms  cutoff.  In 
various  pronouncements  the  administration  adopted  the  senators' 
view  and  began  to  insist  on  reciprocity  with  the  Soviets  with  regard  to 
postevacuation  arms  supplies  to  both  sides. 

Finally,  on  April  14,  1988,  four  agreements  (in  this  text  referred  to 
by  their  numbers)  were  concluded  in  Geneva.  Two  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed  by  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan: 

(1)  on  the  Principles  of  Mutual  Relations; 

(2)  on  the  Voluntary  Return  of  the  Refugees. 

The  other  two  documents  constituted: 

(3)  the  Declaration  on  International  Guarantees,  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  Agreement  on  the  Interrelationships  for  the  Settlement 
of  the  Situation  Relating  to  Afghanistan,  signed  by  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  and  also  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
as  witnesses.  To  it  was  added  an  Annex  embracing  a  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Understanding.26 

In  the  mass  of  verbose  and  somewhat  repetitive  articles  these 
documents  contained,  it  was  the  last  (no.  4)  of  the  agreements  that 
provided  for  Soviet  evacuation  in  the  following  words:  "In  accordance 
with  the  time  frame  agreed  upon  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics  and  the  Republic  of  Afghanistan  there  will  be  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops  which  will  start  on  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  mentioned  above  [May  15,  1988).  One  half  of  the  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  by  15  August  1988  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  will 
be  completed  within  nine  months." 

Other  key  provisions  could  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  mutually  pledged  to  respect  each  oth¬ 
er's  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  as  well  as  their  nonalignment 
and  "to  prevent  within  its  territory  the  presence,  harboring,  in  camps 
and  bases  or  otherwise,  organizing,  training,  financing,  equipping  and 
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arming  of  individuals  and  political,  ethnic  and  any  other  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  subversion,  disorder  or  unrest  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party."  (document  no.  1) 

Afghan  refugees  currently  present  in  Pakistan  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  return  voluntarily  to  their  homeland  and  will  be 
granted  the  right  to  move  freely,  work,  enjoy  freedom  of  religion,  and 
benefit  from  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  other  Afghan  citizens. 
This  repatriation  will  be  organized  and  supervised  by  mixed  commis¬ 
sions  which  will  "have  access  to  the  relevant  areas  within  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties."  (document  no.  2) 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  undertake  "to  refrain 
from  any  form  of  interference  and  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan." 
(document  no.  3) 

It  is  "essential  that  all  the  obligations  deriving  from  the  instru¬ 
ments  concluded  as  component  parts  of  the  settlement  be  strictly 
fulfilled."  (document  no.  4) 

The  un  secretary  general's  representative  will  supervise  and  in¬ 
spect  compliance  of  the  parties  with  the  concluded  agreements.  His 
inspection  teams,  headed  by  a  senior  military  officer,  will  operate  from 
Kabul  and  Islamabad.  The  teams  will  have  freedom  of  movement  and 
immediate  access  to  the  parties'  respective  territories,  (annex) 

Some  features  of  this  settlement  deserve  comment.  In  the  first 
place  the  Soviet  pledge  to  withdraw  troops  was  referred  to  only  in  the 
last  (no.  4)  of  the  reviewed  documents  as  an  agreement  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  Afghanistan.  In  other  words,  in  Geneva  there  was 
no  direct  written  pledge  made  by  Russia  to  the  United  States.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  texts  of  documents  1,3,  and  4  seemed  to  forbid  any  party, 
including  the  United  States,  to  lend  any  assistance  to  the  mujahedeen; 
they  also  restrained  Pakistan  from  allowing  its  territory  to  be  used  to 
keep  mujahedeen  bases  or  for  transit  purposes. 

Third,  all  these  restrictive  provisions  were  to  apply  immediately 
when  the  agreements  became  officially  valid  on  May  15,  1988.  All  this 
seemed  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  United  States  would  be  obligated 
to  stop  aid  to  the  guerrillas  via  Pakistan  as  soon  as  the  Soviets  began  to 
evacuate. 

The  Geneva  accords  were  concluded  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
distrust  bordering  on  hostility,  especially  between  Pakistan  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  During  the  signing  ceremony  no  speeches  were  delivered 
and  silence  prevailed.  Cabinet  ministers  of  the  signatories  entered  and 
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left  the  conference  room  by  separate  doors  in  a  way  strangely  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  that  had  put  an  end  to 
the  Thirty  Years  War  in  1648. 

The  fragility  of  the  Geneva  agreements  was  further  underlined  by 
differing  interpretations  revealed  immediately  after  signing.  Thus  So¬ 
viet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  drew  a  distinction  between  Soviet 
aid  to  "the  legitimate  government  of  Afghanistan"  and  American  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  rebels.  He  claimed  that,  according  to  the  signed  agree¬ 
ments,  Pakistan  would  have  no  right  to  make  its  territory  available  for 
further  support  to  the  guerrillas. 

By  contrast,  Secretary  Shultz  held  the  view  that  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  supplied  the  Kabul  regime  with  arms  the  United  States  was 
entitled  to  supply  the  mujahedeen.  In  a  press  conference  following  the 
signing  ceremony  he  declared:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  that 
restricts  the  U.S.  in  any  way."  He  added  that  "we  have  made  it  clear  to 
the  Soviet  leaders  before  the  signing  that  it  is  our  right  to  provide 
military  aid  to  the  resistance.  We  are  ready  to  exercise  that  right.  But 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  restraint  with  restraint."27 

The  American  view  was  shared  by  Pakistan,  whose  Acting  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Zain  Noorani  also  claimed  after  signing  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  did  not  restrict  Pakistan's  right  to  assist  the  freedom  fighters. 
"Where  is  there  any  restriction?"  he  asked.28 

Yet,  according  to  un  officials,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  reached  a  private  agreement  stipulating  that  both  sides 
would  stop  resupplying  the  Afghan  belligerents  once  the  evacuation 
began  while  reserving  the  right  to  match  the  deliveries  by  the  other 
party.29 

These  ambiguities  inherent  in  the  Geneva  agreements  led  some 
American  legislators  to  question  the  wisdom  of  signing  the  accords. 
Critics  argued  that  in  agreeing  to  the  settlement  in  Geneva  the  United 
States  was  either  insincere  because  it  could  not  simultaneously  aid 
the  rebels  and  be  faithful  to  the  agreements  or  that,  unnecessarily,  it 
limited  its  freedom  of  action  even  though  the  Soviets  were  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Afghanistan  anyway.  It  was  the  valiant  struggle  of  the 
mujahedeen,  they  claimed,  rather  than  U.S.  or  Pakistani  willingness 
to  sign  pacts  that  had  led  Moscow  to  decide  on  evacuation. 

Other  doubts  were  generated  by  the  general  distrust  of  Russia. 
The  most  prominent  doubter  proved  to  be  President  Reagan  himself. 
On  April  21,  barely  a  week  after  the  Geneva  agreements,  Reagan 
expressed  his  belief  that  despite  their  pledge  to  withdraw,  the  Soviets 
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still  strove  to  prop  up  "their  discredited,  doomed  puppet  regime"  in 
Afghanistan  and  that  they  still  sought  "to  pose  a  threat  to  neighboring 
Pakistan."  "The  Soviets,"  said  Reagan,  "have  rarely  before — and  not  at 
all  in  more  than  three  decades — left  a  country,  once  occupied.  They 
have  often  promised  to  leave,  but  rarely  in  their  history,  and  then  only 
under  pressure  from  the  West,  have  they  actually  done  it."  "In  the 
meantime,"  he  added,  "they  know  that  as  long  as  they  are  aiding  their 
friends  in  Kabul,  we  will  continue  to  supply  the  Mujahedeen  by  what¬ 
ever  means  necessary."30 

This  cold-war-style  talk,  reminiscent  of  the  "evil  empire"  rhetoric 
of  the  earlier  period  of  the  Reagan  administration,31  seemed  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  importance  that  "regional  issues"  were  playing  even  during 
the  era  of  a  new  detente  on  the  eve  of  the  president's  May  1988 
Moscow  summit. 

THE  ARMS  FOR  IRAN  AFFAIR 

There  were  in  the  1980s  two  broad  currents  in  Middle  East  politics 
that  contributed  to  the  chain  of  events  known  as  the  Iran-Contra 
Affair  or,  to  use  a  less  charitable  appellation,  Irangate.  One  current  was 
international  terrorism;  the  other,  the  state  of  American-Iranian  rela¬ 
tions. 

Terrorism  was  not  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  Middle  East.  Since 
World  War  II  a  variety  of  groups  had  indulged  in  it.  A  good  number  of 
movements  fighting  for  independence  from  colonial  status  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  nonconventional  warfare  either  through  guerrilla  operations 
or  through  acts  of  individual  terrorism.  Later,  once  independence  was 
achieved,  former  terrorist  chiefs  would  often  become  leaders  of  gov¬ 
ernments  and  their  earlier  violent  exploits  would  acquire  a  halo  of 
nationalist  sanctity.  And,  not  infrequently,  such  leaders  would  claim 
that  their  early  acts  of  violence  were  moral  and  justified  as  patriotic 
struggle  for  liberation,  while  their  enemies,  guilty  of  similar  behavior, 
were  branded  as  murderers  and  criminals. 

As  early  as  the  1970s,  but  especially  in  the  1980s,  a  new  type 
of  nonconventional  warfare  emerged:  state-sponsored  terrorism.  A 
weaker  state,  as  a  rule  of  a  revolutionary  type,  would  try  to  achieve 
some  objectives,  foreign  or  ideological,  by  resorting,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  terrorist  tactics.  According  to  the  State  Department,  "Iran  is 
currently  [1988]  one  of  the  world's  most  active  states  supporting  inter¬ 
national  terrorism  and  subversion  against  other  countries."32  Iran's 
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sanctioning  of  terrorism  was  expressed  by  a  high-ranking  ayatollah, 
Sadeq  Khalkhali,  who  in  May  1979  openly  advocated  killing  of  "those 
who  enter  ...  a  war  against  God  and  His  prophets  and  who  try  to 
spread  corruption  on  earth.  No  one  who  kills  any  of  these  persons  can 
be  arrested  as  a  terrorist  by  a  foreign  government  inasmuch  as  he  will 
have  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Islamic  Revolutionary  Court  of 
Iran."33  Although  terrorism  was  directed  at  various  nationalities, 
Americans  became  its  principal  target. 

As  far  back  as  December  1983  a  truck-bomb  attack  was  carried 
out  against  the  American  and  French  embassies  in  Kuwait.  A  pro- 
Iranian  militant  group,  Dawa  (The  Call),  was  identified  as  responsible 
for  the  act.  In  a  swift  move  Kuwaiti  authorities  seized  and  tried  seven¬ 
teen  suspects  and  sentenced  them  to  long  prison  terms.  This  drama 
engendered  a  chain  reaction:  a  number  of  subsequent  kidnappings, 
hijackings,  and  assassinations  could  be  traced  to  the  imprisoned  ter¬ 
rorists'  associates  who  attacked  their  targets  to  revenge  the  stiff  sen¬ 
tences  or  to  demand  the  prisoners'  release. 

In  1985  seven  Americans  were  captured  in  Lebanon  at  one  time  or 
another.  In  mid-June  of  that  year,  twa  flight  847,  with  135  U.S.  cit¬ 
izens  aboard,  was  hijacked  en  route  from  Athens  to  Rome.  And  in 
October  an  Italian  cruise  ship,  Achille  Lauro,  with  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  passengers,  was  seized  by  the  Abu  Abbas  group  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Gradually,  the  area  of  terrorist  actions  enlarged.  In  early  April 
1986  a  bomb  attack  on  a  disco  in  West  Berlin  patronized  by  U.S. 
soldiers  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  of  life.  (In  this  particular  case  the  Libyan 
government  of  Colonel  Muammar  al-Qaddafi  was  identified  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  attack,  which  led  a  few  days  later,  on  April  15,  to 
massive  retaliation  by  the  American  Navy  and  Air  Force  aircraft 
aimed  at  Qaddafi's  compound  in  Tripoli.  Two  U.S.  pilots  were  listed  as 
missing  in  action,  while  close  to  twenty  Libyans  died  in  the  attack.) 

A  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  phenomenon  of  terrorism,  its 
causes,  modus  operandi,  and  remedies,  deserves  a  book-length  analy¬ 
sis.34  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  1980s  there  were  two  major  sources  of  terrorism: 
the  disgruntled  Palestinian  extremists  and  groups  affiliated  with  Kho¬ 
meini's  regime  in  Iran.  Palestinians  enjoyed  the  support,  at  one  time  or 
another,  of  certain  radical  Arab  countries. 

The  Iran-affiliated  groups  operated  mostly  in  and  from  Lebanon 
and  were  often  identified  as  Hezbollah  (Party  of  God),  Islamic  Jihad 
(Holy  War),  or  Dawa  of  Shia  religious  persuasion.  They  "specialized" 
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in  individual  kidnappings,  their  victims  being  often  innocent  civil¬ 
ians,  educators,  clergymen,  and  others  with  no  connection  to  foreign 
policy  or  intelligence  activities.35 

The  second  confluent  providing  a  background  to  our  story  was  the 
state  of  U.S. -Iranian  relations.  In  spite  of  the  Algiers  accord  of  late 
1980  which,  as  noted  earlier,  had  brought  freedom  to  the  American 
embassy  hostages  in  Teheran,  these  relations  remained  in  a  state  of 
hostility  and  tension.  The  United  States  had  broken  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Khomeini's  regime  already  in  1980  and  applied  to  Iran  trade 
sanctions  and  an  arms  embargo.  Iran  was  also  officially  designated  as  a 
terror-sponsoring  state.  One  friendly  American  gesture  was  to  convey 
to  Teheran  information  that  alerted  it,  in  1983,  to  the  Soviet  and 
Tudeh  Party's  subversive  activities  inside  Iran.  Although,  thus  fore¬ 
warned,  Iran  took  strong  defensive  and  repressive  measures  that  effec¬ 
tively  reduced  Communist  threats  to  its  stability,  it  did  not  recip¬ 
rocate  with  any  show  of  goodwill,  the  anti-American  tone  of  its 
pronouncements  continuing  as  before.  By  the  same  token  a  parallel¬ 
ism  expressed  in  a  negative  attitude  of  both  Iran  and  the  United  States 
toward  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  not  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lessening  of  tension.  It  was  probably  outweighed  by  the  U.S. 
policy  of  formal  neutrality  in  the  Iraq-Iran  war,  a  policy  perceived  in 
Teheran  as  hostile  to  Iran. 

A  new  chapter  in  American-Iranian  relations  was  inaugurated  in 
mid-1985,  with  initiatives  for  change  launched  by  certain  White 
House  staff  members  and  by  the  government  of  Israel.  On  June  n, 
1985,  Howard  Teicher  and  Donald  Fortier,  officials  of  the  National 
Security  Council  (nsc)  submitted  to  Robert  McFarlane,  the  national 
security  adviser,  a  memorandum  (officially  called  the  draft  National 
Security  Decision  Directive-NSDD)  in  which  they  recommended  that 
the  U.S.  government  should  "encourage  Western  allies  and  friends  to 
help  Iran  meet  its  import  requirements  .  .  .  including]  provision  of 
selected  military  equipment."36 

In  a  parallel  action  a  little  earlier,  in  May  1985,  Michael  Ledeen, 
nsc  staff  consultant,  had  gone  to  Israel,  where  he  discussed  with 
Premier  Shimon  Peres  the  state  of  Israeli  intelligence  about  Iran.  Two 
months  later,  in  early  July,  Israel  presented  to  the  U.S.  government  the 
first  of  three  consecutive  requests  regarding  American-Iranian  rela¬ 
tions.  The  request  was  submitted  to  National  Security  Adviser  McFar¬ 
lane  by  David  Kimche,  director  of  Israel's  Foreign  Ministry.  Kimche 
informed  him  that  Iranian  officials  had  conveyed  to  Israel  their  inter- 
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est  in  a  discourse  with  the  United  States  and  that,  to  prove  their  "bona 
fides,"  they  were  willing  to  influence  the  Hezbollah  (a  Shiite  group  in 
Lebanon)  to  release  American  hostages  in  Beirut.  Kimche  also  told 
McFarlane  that  the  Iranians  would  expect  some  benefit  for  themselves 
from  such  a  dialogue,  probably  in  the  form  of  weapons. 

Within  a  few  days  of  Kimche's  visit,  shortly  before  the  president 
went  to  the  hospital  for  his  cancer  surgery,  McFarlane  told  him  of 
Kimche's  proposal.  Reagan  expressed  interest  in  the  proposal  and  said 
that  "we  should  explore  it." 

In  mid-July  Israel  addressed  to  Washington  a  second  request.  This 
time  the  request  came  from  Premier  Peres  through  his  consultant  and 
special  emissary,  Adolph  Schwimmer,  an  arms  dealer.  Schwimmer 
informed  McFarlane  of  a  recent  contact  with  the  Iranians  through 
another  go-between,  Manuchehr  Ghorbanifar  (an  Iranian  arms  mer¬ 
chant),  who  had  been  told  that  Iran  could  obtain  the  release  of  the 
seven  Americans  captured  in  Lebanon  in  exchange  for  100  tow  mis¬ 
siles  from  Israel.  McFarlane  promptly  cabled  Secretary  Shultz  (then  on 
a  trip  to  Asia)  telling  him  of  this  proposal  and  also  informed  the 
president,  then  in  the  hospital  recuperating  from  his  cancer  operation. 
In  response  Shultz  consented  to  "a  tentative  show  of  interest  without 
commitment."  Both  McFarlane  and  Donald  Regan,  White  House  chief 
of  staff,  later  testified  that  the  President  encouraged  them  to  "go 
ahead"  and  "open  it  up."37  (The  president,  however,  had  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  meeting.) 

The  third  Israeli  request  came  on  August  2,  1985,  when  Kimche 
again  visited  McFarlane  in  Washington.  Israel's  proposal  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  request  for  an  exchange  of  100  tows  for 
the  seven  hostages  but  with  a  plea  that  the  United  States  agree  to 
replace  the  missiles  thus  sold  by  Israel  to  Iran.  McFarlane  discussed 
this  proposal  with  the  president  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  Although  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  opposed  the  idea  of  an  arms-for-hostages  swap,  the 
president  gave  his  approval  of  the  proposed  deal  (including  the  Israeli 
purchase  of  replacements  from  the  United  States),  provided  that  only 
modest  amounts  of  arms  would  be  transferred  to  Iran,  that  they  would 
not  change  the  military  balance,  and  would  not  include  major  weap¬ 
ons  systems.  Reagan  also  indicated  that  the  United  States  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  political  relationship  with  Iran. 

When  McFarlane  subsequently  informed  Kimche  of  the  presi- 
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dent's  decision,  he  stressed  that  the  U.S.  purpose  was  a  political 
agenda  with  Iran,  not  an  exchange  of  arms  for  hostages. 

On  August  30,  1985,  Israel  transferred  100  tows  to  Iran.  This  was 
followed  by  the  delivery  of  another  408  tows  on  September  14,  1985. 
A  day  later,  Rev.  Benjamin  Weir,  the  first  of  the  hostages,  was  freed  by 
his  captors. 

Two  observations  are  in  order  in  connection  with  these  events. 
First,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  president  had  given  advance  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  tows  delivery  or  whether  he  approved  it  after  it  was  done. 
(In  his  statements  to  the  Tower  Commission  which  investigated  the 
case  in  1987,  Reagan  stated:  "I  cannot  recall  anything  whatsoever 
about  whether  I  approved  replenishment  of  Israeli  stocks  around  Au¬ 
gust  of  1 985  .")38  At  any  rate,  according  to  the  commission's  report,  the 
"President  never  opposed  the  idea  of  Israel  transferring  arms  to  Iran."39 

Second,  the  initiative  for  these  arms  transactions  had  definitely 
been  pressed  by  Israel,  while  the  United  States  seemed  merely  to 
accept  rather  than  originate  (on  the  highest  levels  of  government)  the 
idea  of  special  deals  with  Iran.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  government  was  deeply 
divided  on  this  issue,  beginning  with  the  opposition  voiced  by  Secre¬ 
taries  Shultz  and  Weinberger  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  initiative 
as  soon  as  the  Teicher  memorandum  (nsdd)  was  first  presented.  By 
contrast,  according  to  the  Tower  Commission  report,  "Israel  had  long¬ 
standing  interests  in  a  relationship  with  Iran  and  in  promoting  its 
arms  export  industry.  Arms  sales  to  Iran  could  further  both  objectives. 
It  also  offered  a  means  of  strengthening  Iran  against  Israel's  old  adver¬ 
sary,  Iraq.  ...  In  addition,  elements  in  Israel  undoubtedly  wanted  the 
United  States  involved  for  its  own  sake  so  as  to  distance  the  United 
States  from  the  Arab  world  and  ultimately  establish  Israel  as  the  only 
real  strategic  partner  of  the  United  States  in  the  region."40  The  report 
further  said:  "Iran  desperately  wanted  U.S. -origin  tow  and  hawk  mis¬ 
siles  .  .  .  Israel  was  more  than  willing  to  provide  these  weapons  to 
Iran."41 

Beginning  in  November  1985  arms  transactions  with  Iran  entered 
a  new  phase,  during  which  the  quantity  and  range  of  weapons  deliv¬ 
ered  increased  dramatically.  Thus,  according  to  a  new  Israeli  proposal 
made  by  Israel's  Kimche  to  Lt.  Colonel  Oliver  North  of  the  nsc  (and 
transmitted  to  Vice  Admiral  John  Poindexter,  McFarlane's  deputy, 
soon  to  succeed  him — on  November  30,  1985 — as  national  security 
adviser),  first  80  and  later  40  hawk  missiles  were  to  be  delivered  to 
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Israel,  later  to  be  followed  by  3,300  tows.  In  submitting  this  plan, 
Kimche  said  that  Israel  intended  to  provide  these  arms  to  moderates  in 
Iran  who  would  oppose  Khomeini.  In  this  new  phase  another  impor¬ 
tant  change  occurred:  the  United  States  became  directly  involved  in 
arms  deliveries  to  Iran.  Until  then,  the  transactions  had  been  handled 
by  Israel,  assisted  by  a  group  of  intermediaries  which  consisted  of  the 
earlier-mentioned  Ghorbanifar  (acting  as  chief  contact  with  Iran); 
three  Israelis:  Schwimmer,  Yaacov  Nimrodi,  and  Amiram  Nir;  and  a 
Saudi  arms  dealer,  Adnan  Khashoggi,  a  man  enjoying  a  special  rela¬ 
tionship  with  key  Israeli  officials.  While  these  men  continued  to 
participate  in  negotiations  and  financial  transactions,  from  now  on 
Col.  North,  on  behalf  of  the  nsc  and  assisted  by  retired  Air  Force 
General  Richard  Secord,  began  to  play  a  leading  role  in  directing  the 
arms  traffic  to  Iran.  A  presidential  "Finding,"  signed  by  Reagan  on 
January  17,  1986,  instructed  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  pur¬ 
chase  4,000  tow  missiles  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  trans¬ 
fer  them  directly  to  Iran.  Thus,  in  the  Tower  Commission's  words, 
"The  United  States  became  a  direct  supplier  of  arms  to  Iran,"  and  the 
president  wrote  in  his  diary:  "I  agreed  to  sell  tows  to  Iran."42 

In  spite  of  the  large  numbers  of  tows  delivered  to  Iran  in  February 
1986  (from  the  United  States  via  Israel),  no  hostages  were  freed.  Yet 
"the  United  States  continued  to  pursue  the  initiative  and  arranged  for 
another  delivery  of  arms  two  months  later."43  In  fact  Iran's  thirst  for 
more  weapons  grew  apace.  In  March  the  Iranians — through  Ghorbani¬ 
far — asked  for  240  different  spare  parts  for  the  hawks. 

Although  the  Tokyo  summit  issued  a  condemnation  of  interna¬ 
tional  terrorism  on  May  3,  in  mid-May  the  president  authorized  a  trip 
to  Teheran  of  a  secret  U.S.  team  to  discuss  outstanding  issues  with  the 
Iranian  officials.  The  team  was  headed  by  former  National  Security 
Adviser  McFarlane  and  included  Col.  North,  Howard  Teicher,  two 
other  American  officials  (from  the  nsc  and  the  cia)  and  an  Israeli, 
Amiram  Nir,  who  in  Iran  was  presented  as  an  American.  The  delega¬ 
tion  arrived  in  Teheran  on  May  25  and  left  on  May  27,  1986.  The 
aircraft  on  which  it  traveled  carried  one  pallet  of  hawk  spare  parts, 
without  McFarlane's  prior  knowledge.  These  parts  were  removed  by 
the  Iranians  from  the  plane,  apparently  without  his  permission. 

No  high-level  Iranian  officials  met  the  delegates,  and  such  talks  as 
McFarlane  held  with  those  who  appeared  at  the  airport  proved  futile. 
McFarlane's  demand  for  prompt  release  of  the  hostages  was  not  met, 
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while  the  Iranians  insisted  on  immediate  delivery  of  all  the  hawk 
spare  parts. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  McFarlane's  mission,  contacts  with  Iran 
were  not  cut  off.  On  July  26,  1986,  a  second  hostage,  Father  Lawrence 
Jenco,  was  released  in  Beirut.  In  subsequent  memoranda  to  Poindexter, 
Col.  North  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  release  was  "undoubtedly"  a 
result  of  McFarlane's  expedition  and  recommended  delivery  of  the 
remaining  hawk  spare  parts  as  well  as  a  further  meeting  with  the 
Iranians  in  Europe.  The  president  approved  this  proposal  on  July  30, 
and  additional  spare  parts  were  delivered  to  Iran  on  August  3. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  by  the  critics  of  ransoming  the 
hostages  that  such  endeavors  act  only  as  encouragement  of  further 
terrorist  acts.  Indeed,  in  September  and  October  1986  three  more 
Americans  in  Beirut,  Frank  Reed,  Joseph  Cicippio,  and  Edward  Tracy, 
were  captured  as  hostages. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  U.S.  government  faced  the  dilemma 
whether  to  continue  its  frustrating  contacts  with  Iran  or  acknowledge 
defeat  and  put  an  end  to  the  procedures  thus  far  employed.  The  "drib¬ 
bling"  method  in  freeing  the  hostages  used  by  the  Iranians,  however, 
paid  them  handsome  dividends.  In  spite  of  repeated  disappointments, 
the  White  House  persisted  in  its  design  to  exchange  arms  for  hostages. 
This  time  the  nsc,  frustrated  with  the  services  and  unkept  promises  of 
Ghorbanifar,  sought  another  channel  of  communications  with  Iran. 
The  choice  fell  on  a  relative  of  an  influential  Iranian  official;  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Americans  by  Albert  Hakim,  a  U.S.  citizen  of  Ira¬ 
nian  origin. 

Contacts  through  this  second  channel  led  to  three  meetings  be¬ 
tween  Col.  North  and  the  Iranians:  one  in  Washington  in  September 
and  two  in  Frankfurt  in  early  and  late  October  1986.  At  each  of  these 
meetings  the  Iranians  invariably  asked  for  more  arms.  In  Washington 
the  parties  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  secret  eight-man  U.S.- 
Iranian  commission  to  work  on  future  relations.  On  their  first  trip  to 
Frankfurt,  Col.  North  and  his  associates  carried  a  Bible  inscribed  by 
the  president  for  the  Iranians.  On  the  second  visit  in  Frankfurt  the  two 
parties  discussed  a  nine-point  agenda  for  U.S.  relations  with  Iran.  It 
covered  the  delivery  of  substantial  new  amounts  of  arms  to  Iran,  the 
possible  release  of  seventeen  terrorists  imprisoned  in  Kuwait,  and 
military  intelligence  (presumably  to  be  supplied  to  Iran  by  the  United 
States).  As  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  Iranians  promised  release  of  one  or 
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perhaps  two  American  hostages  kept  in  Beirut  and  "further  efforts  to 
create  the  condition  for  release  of  other  hostages."44  On  October  29, 
500  more  tows  were  supplied  to  Iran  by  Israel,  this  time  with  Ameri¬ 
can  authorization,  and  promptly  replaced  by  the  United  States.  On 
November  2  the  third  hostage,  David  Jacobsen,  was  freed  in  Beirut. 

The  financial  side  of  all  these  operations  was  complex.  It  involved 
services  of  various  intermediaries  and  use  of  Swiss  bank  accounts.  The 
one  feature  that  is  relevant  to  this  story  is  that  Iran  was  charged  for  the 
arms  higher  prices  than  those  the  cia  had  paid  when  acquiring  them 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  The  amounts  resulting  from 
this  difference  constituted  a  sui  generis  profit  which  was  used  by  the 
nsc  to  assist  the  Contra  insurgents  in  Nicaragua  at  a  time  when,  due 
to  congressional  decisions,  they  were  short  of  funds.  Inasmuch  as  this 
aspect  of  the  affair  pertains  to  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  and  the 
functioning  of  American  government  agencies,  it  does  not  properly 
belong  to  this  story. 

All  in  all,  four  arms  deliveries  were  made  by  the  United  States  in 
1986.  They  ceased  when  on  November  3  of  that  year  a  Beirut  maga¬ 
zine,  Al-Shiraa,  published  an  account  of  the  U.S.-Israeli-Iranian  trans¬ 
actions.  The  paper's  story  was  in  turn  based  on  revelations  printed  in 
late  October  in  a  small  Hezbollah  newspaper  in  Baalbek,  a  center  of 
pro-Iranian  militants  in  Lebanon.  Earlier,  in  mid-October,  a  series  of 
leaflets  disclosing  these  secret  dealings  had  been  circulated  in  Tehe¬ 
ran. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  a  chain  of  activities  that  brought  the  United 
States,  Israel,  and  Iran  into  a  special  ad  hoc  relationship.  Iran  emerged 
as  a  clear  winner  because  it  achieved  its  main  purpose — to  acquire 
arms  that  it  badly  needed  without  changing  its  basic  foreign  policies  or 
modifying  its  form  of  government.  To  the  extent  to  which  Israel 
viewed  the  arming  of  Iran  as  desirable,  it  also  scored  some  successes, 
although  one  could  legitimately  debate  whether  the  strengthening  of 
an  expansionist  and  fanatical  Islamic  regime  such  as  ruled  Iran  was  in 
Israel's  true  interest. 

The  United  States  appeared  as  a  clear  loser.  Even  if  its  motivations 
were  quite  honorable:  to  free  the  hostages  and  build  a  political  bridge 
to  Iran's  regime,  the  method  chosen  left  much  to  be  desired.  By  its  plan 
to  exchange  arms  for  hostages  the  administration  sanctioned  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  blackmail  and  implicitly  encouraged  further  excesses  of  this 
kind  (as  amply  proven  by  the  abduction  of  three  new  hostages  in  the 
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fall  of  1986).  The  United  States  became  subject  to  charges  of  duplicity 
in  its  international  behavior  by  officially  discouraging  other  states 
from  supplying  arms  to  Iran  and  placing  a  formal  embargo  on  its  own 
arms  exports  while  secretly  delivering  them  itself.  Its  purpose  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  working  contact  with  Iran  was  fuzzy  in  its  concept 
because  it  was  not  clear  whether  Washington  sought  improvement  of 
relations  with  Khomeini's  regime  or  aimed  at  undermining  it  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  Iran's  "moderates"  (of  whom  there  was  not  much  evidence). 
In  any  case,  by  relying  excessively  on  suspect  intermediaries,  the 
United  States  remained  largely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
people  at  the  Iranian  end  of  the  line  with  whom  deals  were  being 
made.  According  to  testimony  presented  post  facto  to  the  Tower  Com¬ 
mission  by  Ghorbanifar  (the  principal  intermediary  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  affair,  yet  called  a  "crook"  by  the  Iranians  serving  as  a  second 
"channel"),  initially  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  dealing  with  a 
more  or  less  unified  group  of  regime  Iranians  in  Teheran  but,  when  the 
second  channel  was  used,  the  American  team  relied  on  contacts  with 
only  one  faction,  that  of  Iran's  parliament  speaker,  Hashemi  Rafsan- 
jani.  This  in  turn  led  to  an  internecine  struggle  among  competing 
factions  in  Iran  and,  eventually,  to  the  exposure  of  the  whole  affair  by 
Rafsanjani's  rivals.  Even  though  probably  self-serving,  Ghorbanifar's 
testimony  might  have  contained  an  element  of  truth. 

Although  the  American  operatives  in  these  transactions  could 
experience  momentary  glee  from  charging  Iran  more  for  the  arms  than 
they  had  paid  for  them,  their  main  prize — release  of  all  the  hostages — 
eluded  them  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  affair.  The  Iranian 
side  proved  sly  and  treacherous  and  broke  its  word  repeatedly  by 
releasing  only  three  hostages,  one  by  one,  at  rare  intervals  (soon  to  be 
replaced  by  three  new  captives).  In  terms  of  business  acumen  the 
Americans  appeared  to  be  poor  bargainers,  easily  misled  by  opponents 
with  a  "rug  merchant"  mentality. 

A  serious  blow  was  delivered  to  U.S.  credibility  in  the  Arab  world, 
especially  among  the  states  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  whose  survival 
had  been  of  traditional  concern  to  the  United  States.  These  states, 
threatened  by  the  subversion  and  military  power  of  Iran's  Khomeini 
regime,  had  their  faith  in  America  profoundly  undermined.  True 
enough,  the  president  tried  to  minimize  the  damage  by  resorting  to 
defensive  rhetoric.  Thus  on  November  13,  1986,  he  declared:  "The 
charge  has  been  made  that  the  United  States  has  shipped  weapons  to 
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Iran  as  ransom  payment  for  the  release  of  American  hostages  in  Leba¬ 
non,  that  the  United  States  undercut  its  allies  and  secretly  violated 
American  policy  against  trafficking  with  terrorists.  .  .  .  Those  charges 
are  utterly  false.  The  United  States  had  not  made  concessions  to  those 
who  hold  our  people  captive  in  Lebanon.  ...  I  authorized  the  transfer 
of  small  amounts  of  defensive  weapons  and  spare  parts  for  defensive 
systems  to  Iran.  .  .  .  These  modest  deliveries,  taken  together,  could 
easily  fit  into  a  single  cargo  plane."45  Such  presidential  statements  did 
not  sound  convincing.  In  the  just-quoted  November  13  speech,  the 
president  defined  the  goals  of  the  U.S.  Iranian  initiative  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:  (1)  "to  renew  a  relationship  with  the  nation  of  Iran,"  (2)  to 
end  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  (3)  "to  eliminate  state-sponsored 
terrorism  and  subversion,"  and  (4)  "to  effect  the  safe  return  of  all 
hostages."46  However,  from  various  sources  it  became  known  that,  as  a 
deeply  compassionate  man,  the  president  repeatedly  inquired  about 
the  hostages  and  that  their  release  overshadowed  other  motivations  as 
the  real  priority.47  In  addition  to  humanitarian  considerations,  the 
president  was  also  conscious  of  the  domestic  political  aspect  of  the 
situation.  According  to  one  testimony,  at  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  "the  President  noted  that  it  would  be  another  Christmas  with 
hostages  still  in  Beirut,  and  that  he  (the  president]  was  looking  power¬ 
less  and  inept  because  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  to  get  the  hostages 
out."48  The  president  was  certainly  aware  that  failure  to  resolve  the 
embassy  hostage  crisis  in  1979  had  materially  contributed  to  Jimmy 
Carter's  defeat  at  the  polls  in  1980. 

The  Iran-Contra  affair  engendered  two  investigations.  One  was 
conducted  by  the  president's  Special  Review  Board  composed  of  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State  Edmund  Muskie,  retired  National  Security 
Adviser  Brent  Scowcroft,  and  ex-Senator  John  Tower  as  chairman.  On 
February  26,  1987,  it  published  a  report  (commonly  known  as  the 
Tower  Commission  Report)  in  which  the  essential  facts  of  the  dealings 
with  Iran  were  presented.  Later,  a  joint  congressional  committee  held 
lengthy  hearings  and  in  turn  published  its  own  report.  The  latter, 
though  more  detailed  in  certain  respects,  did  not  bring  any  new  major 
revelations,  at  least  in  the  Iranian  part  of  its  findings.49 

In  assessing  the  arms-for-Iran  affair,  perhaps  most  significant  was 
the  fact  that  the  whole  chain  of  transactions  had  originated  in  Israel 
and  conformed  more  to  Israel's  national  interest  as  perceived  by  its 
government  than  to  the  stated  goals  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
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U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  THE  GULF 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Carter  Doctrine  of  January  1980  had  pledged 
defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf  against  "any  outside  force"  attempting  to 
gain  control  of  this  vital  stretch  of  water.  In  reality  its  intent  was  to 
protect  the  Gulf  against  possible  encroachment  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  wake  of  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  the  mid-1980s  this 
doctrine  was  to  undergo  a  test  under  President  Reagan,  and  in  practice 
it  was  implemented  by  him  but  with  a  modified  emphasis:  its  sharp 
edge  was  directed  mostly  against  Khomeini's  Iran  and  only  remotely 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Iraq-Iran  war  that  had  broken  out  in  September  1980  provided 
a  background  for  the  chain  of  events  that  culminated  in  U.S.  military 
intervention  in  the  Gulf  in  1986-88.  That  war,  fought  mostly  on  land, 
generated  fears  that  it  might  spill  over  into  the  Gulf  region  and  endan¬ 
ger  free  navigation  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  as  well  as  the  security 
of  the  coastal  Arab  states  around  the  Gulf. 

Even  though,  technically,  Iraq  had  started  the  war  (in  response  to 
serious  provocations  by  Iran),  as  of  mid-December  1981  it  proclaimed 
its  willingness  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Iran,  however,  was  not  interested  in 
a  negotiated  peace.  Motivated  by  religious-revolutionary  zeal,  Iran's 
leaders  persisted  in  the  continuation  of  the  war.  The  price  they  de¬ 
manded  for  peace  was  high:  in  February  1983  Iran's  President  Ali 
Khamenei  declared  that  the  leaders  of  the  Iraqi  regime  must  be  pun¬ 
ished,  and  in  September  1984  Iran's  supreme  leader,  Ayatollah  Kho¬ 
meini,  ruled  out  any  compromise  with  Iraq  to  end  the  war. 

The  Iranian  leadership's  early  optimism  that,  being  three  times 
more  populous  and  driven  by  militant  religious  zeal,  Iran  would  attain 
victory  over  the  "impious  and  heretical"  Iraq  did  not  materialize. 
Although  much  smaller  in  size  and  manpower,  Iraq  enjoyed  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  air  (some  500  aircraft  against  50  to  100  in  Iran),  a  steady 
supply  of  arms  from  Russia  and  France,  and  a  better  disciplined  army 
contrasting  with  the  large  but  somewhat  ill-coordinated  Iranian  forces 
composed  of  the  remnants  of  the  shah's  army  and  the  Revolutionary 
Guards  of  the  new  regime.  Iran's  strategy  was  to  defeat  Iraq  by  repeated 
offensives,  initially  in  the  southern  and  central  sectors  of  the  front  and 
later  in  the  north,  in  which  human  waves  of  volunteers  (often  ill- 
trained  teenagers)  were  expected  to  overwhelm  the  less  numerous 
Iraqi  troops.  Moreover,  by  concentrating,  early  in  the  war,  on  the  Basra 
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sector,  Iran  succeeded  in  destroying  Iraq's  maritime  oil  terminal  in  the 
Gulf,  as  a  result  of  which  Iraq's  oil  exports  had  to  rely  exclusively  on 
land-based  pipelines  through  neighboring  territories. 

By  contrast,  Iraq's  strategy  was  defensive  because,  conscious  of  its 
inferior  numbers,  Iraq  avoided  squandering  its  manpower  on  risky 
operations.  Its  emphasis  was  on  air  attacks  on  Iranian  oil  installations: 
the  Kharg  Island  terminal  and  other  facilities  in  and  around  the  Gulf  so 
as  to  deprive  Iran  of  its  oil  revenue  and  thus  achieve  a  speedier  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  Iraq  also  attacked  tankers  carrying  Iranian  oil.  These 
attacks  were  carried  out  in  the  war  zone  (that  is,  Iran's  territorial  and 
adjacent  waters)  and  were  not  directed  against  neutral  or  nonbelliger¬ 
ent  shipping,  which  means  that  Iraq  did  not  attack  ships  servicing 
non-Iranian  ports  in  the  Gulf.  Moreover,  Iraq  enjoyed  steady  injection 
of  funds  from  the  oil-rich  Arab  states  in  the  Gulf  area,  the  total  of 
which  was  estimated  to  have  exceeded  $30  billion  by  the  mid-1980s. 

Because  Iran  had  no  pipeline  outlets  through  other  countries,  it 
depended  totally  on  the  Gulf  as  a  transit  area  for  its  oil  exports.  Iraqi 
air  attacks  on  Iran-bound  shipping  thus  seriously  hurt  Iran's  economy. 
To  safeguard  its  oil  exports  Iran  issued  repeated  warnings  and  threats 
addressed  to  producers  and  consumers  of  Arab  oil.  Iran's  leaders 
threatened  to  close  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  cut  off  supplies  of  oil  to 
states  aiding  Iraq. 

In  the  meantime  the  so-called  tanker  war  was  escalating.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lloyd's  of  London  maritime  insurance  firm,  47  ships  were 
attacked  in  the  Gulf  in  1985,  107  in  1986,  and  178  in  1987.  As  of  July 
1987  the  total  number  of  ships  attacked  during  the  preceding  six  years 
was  333.  From  the  mid-1980s  on  Iran  began  to  interfere  with  and 
attack  neutral  shipping  in  the  Gulf.  Iran's  navy  stopped  and  searched 
300  foreign  merchant  ships  in  the  fall  of  1985  alone,  attacked  some 
vessels  sailing  to  or  from  the  Arab  ports  in  the  lower  Gulf,  and  in  1986, 
began  laying  mines  in  the  Gulf  waters.  (The  precedent  for  mine-laying 
had  been  set  in  the  summer  of  1984,  when  mines  were  scattered  in  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  vicinity  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  in  the  Red  Sea  by  un¬ 
known  parties.  Some  ships  were  damaged  or  sunk  as  a  result.  Inas¬ 
much  as  Radio  Teheran  broadcast  gleeful  comments  on  these  events, 
Iran  was  widely  suspected.  But  Egyptian  sources  were  inclined  to 
attribute  the  mining  to  Libya.  An  international  team  of  ships  even¬ 
tually  swept  the  mines  away.)  This  intensification  of  the  Gulf  hos¬ 
tilities  coincided  with  Iran's  advances  on  the  Iraqi  front  on  land.  In 
February  1986  Iranian  forces  captured  the  Iraqi  Fao  terminal  on  the 
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Gulf  and  reached  Kuwait's  border,  while  also  penetrating  Iraq's  Kurd¬ 
ish  region  near  Suleimaniya.  Iran's  attitude  hardened,  and  some  bra¬ 
vado  crept  into  its  pronouncements.  In  March  1986  the  speaker  of  the 
Iranian  parliament,  Ali  Akbar  Hashemi  Rafsanjani  (deemed  second  in 
importance  to  Khomeini),  declared  that  any  American  intervention 
in  the  Gulf  would  result  in  "insecurity  for  Americans  around  the 
world."50  And  in  July  he  warned  that  Iran  would  punish  any  Gulf  state 
that  gave  money  to  Iraq.  Iran's  belligerent  actions  toward  third  parties 
were  aimed  increasingly  at  Kuwait,  whose  oil  installations,  territory, 
and  shipping  were  becoming  Iran's  preferred  target. 

Kuwait  possessed  enormous  oil  riches  but  was  socially  and  mili¬ 
tarily  vulnerable.  The  majority  of  its  small  population  (barely  exceed¬ 
ing  one  million)  was  of  foreign  origin  of  whom  the  Shiites,  often 
pro-Iranian,  constituted  a  substantial  segment,  sometimes  of  dubious 
loyalty.  In  the  military  sense  Kuwait  could  survive  only  by  relying  on 
the  assistance  of  outside  powers.  Its  basically  friendly  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  however,  was  marred  by  repeated  American 
refusals  to  sell  it  the  arms  that  it  needed  and,  since  November  1986,  by 
the  revelation  of  U.S.  arms-for-hostages  dealings  with  Iran.  Yet,  de¬ 
spite  these  disappointments,  Kuwait  was  confident  that  it  was  in 
America's  interest  to  ward  off  Iranian  threats  to  its  economy  and 
sovereignty.  This  explains  why  on  December  10,  1986,  it  asked  the 
United  States  to  put  eleven  of  its  tankers  under  American  registry,  in 
the  hope  that  the  U.S.  Navy  would  escort  and  protect  them  through 
the  Gulf  waters.  Implied  in  Kuwait's  initiative  was  the  idea  that  if  the 
United  States  refused,  Kuwait  would  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
protection.  At  the  same  time  Kuwait  took  steps  to  lease  three  tankers 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  ensuing  negotia¬ 
tions  Kuwait  made  an  unpublicized  offer  to  grant  the  United  States  a 
floating  base  in  its  territorial  waters.  Although  in  order  to  protect  the 
Gulf  effectively  the  United  States  needed  bases  in  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula,  Washington  rejected  the  offer,  apparently  to  avoid  deeper  involve¬ 
ment  in  defense  of  Kuwait's  territory. 

Kuwait's  request,  however,  to  protect  its  shipping  drew  a  more 
positive  response.  On  March  7,  1987,  the  president  reached  a  decision 
to  place  Kuwait's  eleven  tankers  registered  under  American  flag  under 
U.S.  protection;  this  represented  a  logical  next  step  in  evolving  U.S. 
policy.  Already  in  the  days  of  British  dominance  in  the  Gulf  (before 
1971),  the  United  States  had  maintained  a  small  naval  force  of  four 
ships  in  its  waters,  with  supporting  facilities  in  Bahrein.  The  Carter 
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Doctrine  marked  a  definite  political  commitment  which  was  followed 
by  the  creation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  (rdf).  In  December 
1982  the  Reagan  administration  formed  the  U.S.  Central  Command 
(cenco),  consisting  of  rdf  and  other  units  and  covering  the  area  from 
Egypt  to  Pakistan  and  from  Iran  to  Kenya,  but  excluding  Israel,  Syria, 
and  Lebanon.  Reagan's  decision  to  sell  the  awacs  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia  marked  another  step  in  America's  engagement  in  the  Gulf. 
Iran's  threats  to  block  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  elicited  a  number  of 
statements  from  the  State  Department  and  the  White  House  that 
freedom  of  passage  through  the  strait  would  be  safeguarded.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1983,  the  president  declared:  "I  do  not  believe  the  free  world 
could  stand  by  and  allow  anyone  to  close  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  oil  traffic  through  those  waterways."51  At  a  press 
conference  on  February  22,  1984,  Reagan  reconfirmed  his  commit¬ 
ment  in  virtually  identical  words.  Although  officially  neutral  in  the 
Iraq-Iran  war,  the  United  States  veered  toward  alignment  with  Iraq  and 
further  estrangement  from  Iran.  Early  in  1984  Iran  was  placed  by  the 
administration  on  the  terrorist  list,  and  in  November  of  that  year  the 
long-suspended  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  with  Iraq.  The 
March  7,  1987,  decision  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers  thus  came  as  no 
surprise. 

What  followed  was  a  sequence  of  events  that  further  involved  the 
United  States  in  Gulf  diplomacy  and  defense.  On  May  17,  1987,  an 
American  warship,  the  USS  Stark,  was  mistakenly  attacked  and  crip¬ 
pled  by  an  Iraqi  air  force  pilot,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-eight  lives.  Iraq 
termed  it  an  error,  apologized,  and  offered  to  pay  for  damages;  its 
apology  was  accepted.  This  event,  however,  led  certain  Iranian  leaders 
to  claim  that  America  was  a  "paper  tiger,"  unable  to  protect  its  inter¬ 
ests.  It  also  strengthened  their  seeming  conviction  that  they  could 
harass  U.S.  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  impunity.  These  forces 
were  increased  by  mid- 1987  to  nearly  forty  warships.  At  the  same  time 
an  aircraft  carrier  was  positioned  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  east  of  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz. 

On  June  15,  1987,  the  president  justified  America's  pledge  to  reflag 
Kuwaiti  vessels  by  declaring  that  if  the  United  States  did  not  take 
steps  to  protect  the  shipping  in  the  Gulf  the  Soviet  Union  would.52 

Next  month,  two  further  steps  toward  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Gulf  defense  were  taken.  On  July  20  the  United  States  joined  in  a 
unanimous  un  Security  Council  vote  calling  for  a  cease-fire  between 
Iraq  and  Iran  (Resolution  598).  Two  days  later  the  U.S.  Navy  began 
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escorting  the  reflagged  Kuwaiti  tankers  through  the  Gulf.  And  on 
September  2  Washington  gave  Iran  a  September  4  deadline  to  accept 
cease-fire  or  face  a  worldwide  arms  embargo.  Iran's  attitude  was  that  of 
continued  defiance.  For  a  number  of  years  it  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
pleas  from  a  variety  of  international  bodies — the  Organization  of  Is¬ 
lamic  Conference,  the  Arab  League,  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council, 
and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement — to  end  the  war  and  seek  peace  with 
Iraq.  Now  in  September  1987  it  rebuked  a  similar  plea  of  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar,  un  secretary-general,  who  visited  Teheran.  Iran  was  per¬ 
haps  emboldened  by  the  American  failure  to  persuade  other  nations 
that  the  un  cease-fire  resolution  be  followed  by  a  global  embargo  of 
arms  for  Iran.  Two  countries,  Russia  and  China,  expressed  reluctance 
to  join  such  an  embargo.  The  Soviet  Union  held  the  view  that  it  could 
accept  an  embargo  only  if  it  were  enforced  by  an  international  naval 
force  (presumably  consisting  of  Soviet  warships  as  well).  As  for  China, 
it  was  more  interested  in  selling  arms  in  the  area  than  in  banning 
them.  And,  indeed,  in  the  summer  of  1987  Chinese  Silkworm  missiles 
made  their  appearance  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Iran,  to  be  used  soon 
against  Arab  coastal  targets  and  international  shipping  in  the  Gulf. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  motivation — to  enhance  its  revolutionary 
legitimacy,  to  intimidate  the  Arab  Gulf  states,  or  to  prove  that  Amer¬ 
ica  was  a  giant  on  clay  feet  that  cowardly  retreated  when  threatened 
with  violence — in  the  summer  of  1987  Iran  stepped  up  its  belligerent 
activities  against  neutrals  in  the  Gulf.  This  brought  about  the  first 
military  clashes  with  American  forces.  In  late  September  a  U.S.  Navy 
helicopter  hit  and  damaged  an  Iranian  warship,  Iran  Ajr,  which  was 
caught  in  flagrante  delicto  laying  mines  in  the  Gulf  waters.  And  on 
October  19,  when  an  Iranian  Silkworm  missile  struck  a  U.S. -flagged 
Kuwaiti  tanker,  Sea  Isle  City,  injuring  eighteen  crewmen  in  Kuwait 
waters,  the  American  naval  force  destroyed  two  Iranian  offshore  oil¬ 
drilling  platforms  (one  equipped  with  radar  installations)  at  Rashadat. 

After  this  punishing  blow  Iranian  actions  against  American  or 
protected  ships  somewhat  abated  but,  for  unexplained  reasons  despite 
the  discrepancy  of  power,  Iran  resumed  its  aggressive  behavior  in  the 
spring  of  1988.  In  mid-April  a  mine  deliberately  planted  by  Iran  struck 
and  almost  sank  an  American  frigate,  the  Samuel  B.  Roberts.  The 
National  Security  Council  promptly  reached  a  decision  to  retaliate  in 
force.  On  April  18  U.S.  naval  units  destroyed  two  more  Iranian  oil 
platforms — Sirri  and  Sassan  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Gulf — and, 
when  subsequently  attacked  by  Iranian  warships,  they  sank  and  crip- 
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pled  six  of  them.  Through  this  action  half  of  the  Iranian  naval  force 
was  lost. 

American  action  involved  coordination  of  ships  and  helicopters, 
the  landing  of  marines  on  one  of  the  oil  platforms,  and  use  of  laser- 
guided  bombs.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  early  phase  of  Iranian  mine¬ 
laying  the  U.S.  Navy  faced  a  shortage  of  minesweepers.  The  Pentagon's 
official  explanation  for  this  insufficiency  was  that  minesweeping  was 
a  task  basically  assigned  to  nato  allies.  The  belated  arrival  in  the  Gulf 
of  some  European  and  American  minesweepers  and  minesweeping 
helicopters  eventually  filled  the  existing  gap  in  the  naval  equipment. 

America's  gradual  military  involvement  in  the  Gulf  generated  a 
public  debate  in  and  out  of  Congress.  Doubts  were  expressed  about  the 
wisdom  of  U.S.  engagement,  and  fears  were  voiced  lest  the  United 
States  become  drawn  into  the  war  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  Vietnam. 
Certain  critics  insisted  that  the  president  was  bound  by  the  War  Pow¬ 
ers  Resolution  of  1973,  which  mandated  that  the  president  report  to 
Congress  within  forty-eight  hours  if  U.S.  forces  were  involved  in  hos¬ 
tilities  or  situations  "where  imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances."  Such  forces  must  then  be 
withdrawn  within  sixty  days  (with  an  extra  thirty  days'  grace)  unless 
Congress  decides  to  authorize  their  presence.  The  War  Powers  Resolu¬ 
tion  had  been  opposed  by  all  presidents  since  1973  as  unconstitutional 
because  it  was  viewed  as  encroaching  on  presidential  powers.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  criticized  as  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy  who  would  know 
in  advance  that,  unless  Congress  approved  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces,  they  would  automatically  withdraw  in  ninety  days. 

There  was  also  a  debate  about  the  objectives  of  the  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Gulf.  Partisan  critics  of  President  Reagan  were  prone  to  blame  him 
for  a  "cowboy"  trigger-happy  attitude.  In  all  fairness,  however,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  basic  commitment  to  defend  the  Gulf 
had  been  made  by  his  Democratic  predecessor,  Carter,  and  that  Reagan 
was  only  implementing  a  presidential  doctrine  which  in  1980  was 
accepted  without  protests. 

To  clarify  United  States  goals  in  its  Gulf  policy,  on  September  24, 
1987,  soon  after  the  naval  clash  with  Iran  Ajr,  the  president  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  that  "Iran  policies  create  a  threat  that 
could  seriously  interrupt  freedom  of  navigation  and  the  free  flow  of  oil 
in  the  Gulf."  Then  he  defined  U.S.  policy  as  consisting  of  three  parts: 

i_.  Bringing  ever-increasing  international  pressure  to  bear  for  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  war  and  to  stop  its  spillover. 
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2.  Steadfastly  continuing  to  help  our  friends,  the  nonbelligerent 
nations  of  the  Gulf,  to  defend  themselves  against  Iranian  threats;  and 

3.  Prudently  pursuing  cooperative  efforts  with  the  Gulf  Coopera¬ 
tion  Council  (gcc)  states  and  other  friends  to  protect  against  jeopar¬ 
dizing  freedom  of  nonbelligerent  navigation.53 

Beyond  this  official  justification  it  was  widely  believed  that 
United  States  strategy  aimed  at  keeping  the  Soviet  Union  away  from 
the  Gulf  and  at  restoring  American  credibility  in  the  moderate  Arab 
states,  severely  impaired  by  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

Although  he  was  sometimes  described  as  aloof  and  detached  by 
his  critics,54  Reagan  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Gulf  crisis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  "The  President  was 
intimately  involved  in  every  step  of  the  way.  He  chaired  more  nsc 
meetings  on  the  Persian  Gulf  than  any  other  single  subject."55 

U.S.  response  to  Iranian  provocations,  especially  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  oil  platforms,  was  variously  called  "prudent  yet 
restrained"  and  "careful  and  measured"  by  administration  officials.  It 
was  indeed  very  limited  in  its  scope  and  intensity,  clearly  avoiding 
massive  confrontation  with  Iran.  As  such,  it  was  also  subject  to  public 
debate  about  its  adequacy.  Even  though,  as  noted,  the  basic  policy  of 
involvement  in  the  Gulf  defense  was  questioned,  the  need  to  respond 
promptly  against  attacks  on  vessels  under  the  American  flag  was 
broadly  accepted.  "Retaliation  is  the  course  we  should  follow,"  de¬ 
clared  Les  Aspin,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee.56  There  were  voices,  however,  that  viewed  the  "measured"  re¬ 
sponse  as  inadequate  and  as  encouraging  Iran's  recklessness.  The  very 
restraint  of  such  a  course  was  decried  as  dangerous  because  it  gave  Iran 
freedom  of  initiative  as  to  when  and  where  to  choose  the  next  Ameri¬ 
can  target,  without  fearing  major  retribution  for  its  actions.  Such 
voices  advocated  a  powerful  response,  possibly  preceded  by  a  warning 
that  it  would  be  coming  if  Iran  dared  to  attack  American  personnel  or 
property.  What  was  needed,  claimed  Col.  Harry  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  adviser  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  "an  overwhelming  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  insignificant  action."  The  aim  of  such  a  response,  he 
argued,  "was  to  make  the  cost  of  aggression  disproportionate  to  any 
conceivable  gain."57  Likewise,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  national  security 
adviser  to  President  Carter,  deplored  the  policy  of  restraint.  "The 
United  States,"  he  wrote,  "has  the  capacity  to  destroy  not  only  impor¬ 
tant  Iranian  military  assets  but  also  vital  economic  facilities  and  to 
impose  a  total  naval  blockade  of  all  Iranian  maritime  trade.  In  brief, 
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the  United  States  can  render  Iran  helpless  in  its  war  with  Iraq."58 
Iranian  awareness,  he  claimed,  that  such  a  massive  response  was  forth¬ 
coming  would  permit  vessels  under  American  flag  to  sail  unescorted. 
This  sentiment  was  echoed  three  weeks  later  by  the  earlier-mentioned 
Congressman  Aspin,  who  advocated  mining  of  Iran's  waters.  "Min¬ 
ing,"  he  wrote,  "placed  around  two  Iranian  islands  could  shut  down 
ioo  percent  of  Iran's  oil  exports,  eliminating  95  percent  of  its  foreign 
exchange  earnings."59 

In  his  criticism  of  the  current  American  strategy  John  Lehman, 
former  navy  secretary  in  the  Reagan  administration,  claimed  that  the 
Carter  Doctrine,  on  which  American  actions  in  the  Gulf  were  based, 
was  no  longer  adequate.  Instead  of  a  unilateral  approach  to  the  defense 
of  the  Gulf,  he  favored  constructing  "a  regional  security  arrangement 
with  oil  producers  and  consumers,  who  would  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  forces  to  guarantee  gulf  security."60 

U.S.  active  involvement  in  the  Gulf  posed  another  problem,  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  in  connection  with  Kuwait's  offer  of  a  floating  base. 
Arab  states  of  the  lower  Gulf  felt  insecure  and  looked  for  American 
protection  but  did  not  rush  to  grant  base  rights  to  the  United  States, 
preferring  the  U.S.  Navy's  presence  "beyond  the  horizon."  As  Professor 
Terry  L.  Deibel  of  the  National  War  College  explained,  "Fearing  the 
fate  of  the  Shah,  the  rulers  of  South-West  Asia  could  not  risk  open 
identification  with  the  superpower  that  armed  and  bankrolled  Israel, 
nor  were  they  willing  to  risk  a  U.S. -Soviet  crossfire  on  their  terri¬ 
tory."61  Eventually  this  issue  was  partly  resolved  by  establishing  two 
floating  bases  in  the  middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf  which,  with  their 
sophisticated  equipment,  could  be  compared  to  fortresses  and  served 
the  needs  of  the  navy,  army,  air  force,  and  marines.  By  mid- 1988  vari¬ 
ous  units  of  the  combined  American  forces  had  surrounded  ("caged") 
and  neutralized  two  main  Iranian  strongholds  in  the  Gulf  from  which 
much  of  the  mining  and  other  warlike  activity  radiated,  the  Farsi  and 
Abu  Musa  islands.  By  that  time  the  United  States  had  enlarged  its 
responsibilities  in  the  Gulf  by  gradually  assuming  protection  of  neu¬ 
tral  ships  under  other  than  American  flags  (though  not  by  regular 
escorting).  In  spite  of  its  naval  setbacks  Iran  did  not  abandon  its  aggres¬ 
sive  policies.  In  June  1988  Iranian  speedboats  attacked  and  damaged  a 
German  freighter  and  a  British  tanker.  Advocates  of  a  more  resolute 
American  posture  could  point  to  these  incidents,  involving  repeated 
damage  to  ships  and  loss  of  human  lives,  as  evidence  that,  short  of  an 
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overwhelming  reprisal,  the  policy  of  prudent  restraint  did  not  seem 
effective. 

There  was  also  a  movement,  advocated  by  some  American  ob¬ 
servers  and  actually  practiced  by  various  governments  in  the  region,  to 
reduce  the  importance  of  the  Gulf  by  building  a  network  of  pipelines 
that  would  bypass  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  The  first  was  Iraq,  which, 
faced  with  the  destruction  of  its  Fao  Gulf  terminal  and  the  refusal 
of  Syria  to  grant  transit  rights  through  its  territory,  sought  outlets 
through  Turkey  and  Saudi  Arabia,  ensuring  exports  of  some  two  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  a  day  by  the  newly  constructed  or  enlarged  pipelines. 
Similarly,  uncertain  of  the  safety  of  its  exports  through  the  Gulf  and 
unable,  due  to  the  complications  in  Lebanon,  to  use  its  old  Tapline 
abutting  in  Sidon,  Saudi  Arabia  began  redirecting  a  substantial  part  of 
its  oil  to  the  Red  Sea  by  a  newly  constructed  Petroline.  Establishment 
of  a  pipeline  linking  the  Abu  Dhabi  oil  fields  with  a  terminal  on  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  by  a  desert  route  was  also  under  active  consideration. 
And,  finally,  Iran  itself,  insecure  because  of  continuous  bombing  of 
its  shipping  by  Iraqi  aircraft,  was  planning  construction  of  pipelines 
through  Turkish  and  Soviet  territories  as  well  as  a  domestic  pipeline 
that  would  avoid  the  heavily  damaged  Kharg  terminal  and  carry  its  oil 
to  Jask,  east  of  the  Hormuz,  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  While  all  these  plans 
and  projects  had  the  obvious  potential  of  downgrading  the  Gulf  as  a 
major  oil  exports  waterway,  the  Gulf  was  still  bound  to  serve  as  the 
principal  route  of  access  for  imports  of  other  merchandise  to  the 
coastal  states. 

A  technical  yet  important  question  that  arose  was  the  structure  of 
the  American  chain  of  command  for  the  Gulf  operations.  That  struc¬ 
ture  appeared  cumbersome  and  complex.  The  Middle  East  Force — a 
naval  contingent  under  Rear  Admiral  Harold  Bemsen — was  under  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  Hawaii.  But  it  constituted  a 
part  of  the  joint  task  force  headed  by  an  admiral  whose  headquarters 
was  located  on  one  of  the  large  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  joint 
task  force,  composed  of  navy,  army,  air  force,  and  marine  units,  was 
subordinated  to  the  Central  Command  (cenco)  headquartered  at  Mc- 
Dill  Air  Force  Base  in  Tampa,  Florida.  The  cenco,  in  turn,  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  structure  had  rather  elon¬ 
gated  and  twisted  lines  of  communication.  Moreover,  although  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf  were  being  performed  jointly  by  units  from  all  the 
services,  Rear  Admiral  Bernsen's  authority  was  limited  only  to  the 
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command  of  the  naval  forces.  Information  from  the  Pentagon  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  the  winter  of  1987-88  steps  were  being  taken  to  improve 
the  structure  and  ensure  greater  effectiveness  of  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand. 

America's  involvement  in  the  Gulf  defense  became  substantially 
modified  with  two  important  occurrences  in  the  area,  one  tragic,  the 
other  giving  grounds  for  cautious  optimism.  The  first  was  the  downing 
on  July  3,  1988,  of  an  Iranian  airliner  flying  south  over  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  (a  war  zone)  from  Bandar  Abbas  to  Dubai.  The  airbus  was  shot 
down  by  the  U.S.  cruiser  Vincennes  at  the  time  of  the  warship's  naval 
engagement  with  Iranian  speedboats,  her  crew  mistakenly  believing 
that  she  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  an  Iranian  F-14  fighter  plane. 
About  290  civilian  passengers,  mostly  Iranian,  were  killed.  Upon 
learning  of  the  incident  President  Reagan  issued  a  statement  express¬ 
ing  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  lives,  and  a  message  conveying  "deep  regret" 
was  sent  by  the  U.S.  government  to  Iran.  The  message  stopped  short  of 
apology  and  pointed  out  that  the  accident  had  occurred  as  a  result  of  a 
conflict  that  should  have  ended  long  ago.  At  the  same  time  administra¬ 
tion  officials  began  considering  payment  of  compensation  to  the  vic¬ 
tims'  families.  In  spite  of  earlier  criticism  of  the  navy's  role  in  the 
Gulf  by  certain  congressmen,  this  time  leading  members  of  Congress 
voiced  support  for  the  Vincennes  action  as  justified  because  taken  in 
self-defense. 

The  second  event  was  the  formal  acceptance  by  Iran  two  weeks 
later,  on  July  18,  of  a  cease-fire  with  Iraq  as  enjoined  by  un  resolution 
598.  In  a  letter  to  the  un  secretary  general,  Iran's  President  Ali  Kha¬ 
menei  referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  Iranian  airliner  as  a  sign  of  the 
aggravation  of  the  war  which  began  "engulfing"  even  innocent  civil¬ 
ians.62 

Iran's  decision  to  desist  from  further  fighting  was  dictated  partly 
by  its  military  reverses  in  land  warfare  and  its  naval  defeats  and  partly 
by  its  crumbling  economy  and  diplomatic  isolation.  To  put  an  end  to  it 
Iran  in  the  course  of  the  summer  had  begun  negotiating  with  Britain 
and  France  to  restore  severed  diplomatic  ties.  It  had  also  made,  before 
the  airliner  incident,  a  conciliatory  move  toward  the  United  States  by 
sending — through  third  parties — messages  that  indicated  its  desire  to 
open  a  dialogue.  According  to  Secretary  Shultz,  these  messages  elic¬ 
ited  a  positive  response  from  Washington.63  Subsequent  news  dis¬ 
patches  spoke  of  Iran's  conditional  willingness  to  intercede  in  the 
release  of  hostages  still  held  in  Lebanon,  with  a  proviso  that  the 
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remaining  Iranian  assets  in  the  United  States  be  "unfrozen."  Subse¬ 
quently,  from  Teheran  came  the  news  in  the  fall  that  the  American 
embassy  building,  occupied  since  the  hostage-taking  in  1979  by  Ira¬ 
nian  revolutionary  groups,  was  being  emptied  and  refurbished  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations.  It  was  a  moot 
question  whether  the  airline  disaster  had  precipitated  Iran's  decision 
to  accept  the  cease-fire  on  the  Iraqi  front,  but  judging  by  President 
Khamenei's  letter  to  the  un  secretary-general,  it  might  have  been  a 
contributing  factor. 

The  end  of  active  hostilities  between  Iran  and  Iraq  was  welcomed 
by  Washington  (less  so  by  Israel  and  Syria,  both  facing  now  a  fifty- 
division  strong,  well-equipped  Iraqi  army,  flushed  with  a  spirit  of 
success).  It  also  had  its  effect  on  U.S.  actions  in  the  Gulf  and,  more 
broadly,  on  America's  policies  in  the  region.  By  late  summer  1988  the 
Department  of  Defense  announced  that  the  presence  of  the  navy  in 
Gulf  waters  would  be  reduced  and  escorting  of  the  reflagged  Kuwait 
tankers  would  cease. 

Iran's  "olive  branch"  gesture  initially  met  with  suspicion  from 
Iraq,  which  delayed  its  own  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  despite  its 
earlier  peace  initiatives.  Following  un  mediation,  in  the  early  fall  both 
parties  were  eventually  brought  to  a  negotiating  table  in  Geneva  to 
discuss  a  long-term  peace  settlement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  complication  arose,  this  time 
between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
Iraq  was  reported  to  have  used  poison  gas  against  its  Kurdish  insur¬ 
gents,  some  of  whom  had  fled  and  sought  asylum  in  Turkey.  Accusa¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  type  had  previously  been  made  by  Iran  complaining 
about  Iraq's  use  of  gas  against  Iranian  troops  while  the  war  was  still  in 
progress.  At  that  time  the  United  States  had  not  allowed  the  matter  to 
become  a  cause  celebre,  limiting  its  statements  to  broad  disapproval  of 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons,  perhaps  because  there  was  no  incentive 
to  give  comfort  to  Iran. 

However,  once  the  hostilities  stopped  and  the  Iraqi  army  turned 
with  preponderant  strength  against  its  domestic  foe — the  Kurdish 
rebels — considerable  uproar  over  the  use  of  gas  ensued  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  True  enough,  a  team  of  Turkish  doctors  that 
examined  sick  Kurdish  refugees  in  Turkey  absolved  Iraq  from  blame; 
however,  Iraq,  while  steadily  denying  the  use  of  gas  against  the  Kurds, 
refused  permission  for  any  foreign  medical  commission  to  investigate 
the  matter  in  its  territory. 
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This  time  the  American  reaction  became  much  stronger  than  in 
the  earlier  case  when  Iran  was  Iraq's  main  target.  In  early  September 
Secretary  Shultz  accused  Baghdad  of  using  gas  against  the  Kurds  and 
on  September  io  the  Senate  voted  sanctions  against  Iraq.  These  in¬ 
cluded  an  $800  million  cut  in  credits  and  credit  guarantees,  a  ban  on 
exports  of  sensitive  equipment  to  Iraq,  and  a  prohibition  of  U.S.  im¬ 
ports  of  Iraqi  oil.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  broadly  confirmed  the  Senate  version  of  the  sanction  by  a 
vote  of  388  to  16.  This  congressional  move  was  welcomed  in  Iran  and 
Israel,  both  negatively  disposed  toward  Iraq.  On  September  n,  how¬ 
ever,  a  massive  anti-American  demonstration  was  staged  in  Baghdad. 
An  editorial  in  the  semiofficial  daily  Al-Thawia  (formerly  edited  by 
the  current  Iraqi  foreign  minister,  Tareq  Aziz)  attacked  the  "American 
Knesset  and  its  masters"  while  claiming  that  sanctions  were  inspired 
by  the  "Zionist  lobby"  to  divert  attention  from  the  Palestinian  upris¬ 
ing.64  Thus,  following  certain  historical  precedents,  a  realignment  in 
the  position  of  formerly  belligerent  and  nonbelligerent  powers  oc¬ 
curred  as  soon  as  the  war  came  to  an  end. 

U.S.  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf  led  to  the  deployment  of  the 
largest  contingent  of  American  forces  in  a  crisis  situation  since  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  constituted  both  a  test  and  a  culmination  of  the 
defense  policy  during  the  Reagan  era.  It  marked  a  continuity  linking 
the  Carter  and  Reagan  presidencies.  The  wide-ranging  debate  on  pol¬ 
icy  goals  and  execution  not  only  conveyed  a  healthy  sign  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system  at  work  but  also  gave  a  lesson  in  America's  responsibility 
as  a  leading  power  of  the  Free  World  in  safeguarding  a  more  peaceful 
and  decent  world  order. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ISRAEL: 

TIES  AND  TENSIONS 

"Israel  has  never  had  a  greater  friend  in  the  White  House  than  Ronald 
Reagan."  This  was  the  first  sentence  of  a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Middle  East  in  Haig's  memoirs.65  Four  years  later,  in  1988,  a  similar 
thought  was  echoed  by  Israel's  Premier  Shamir.  Speaking  to  reporters, 
he  declared:  "This  is  the  most  friendly  administration  we  have  ever 
worked  with.  They  are  determined  that  the  strong  friendship  and 
cooperation  will  continue  and  even  be  strengthened  despite  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  crop  up  from  time  to  time."66 

These  statements  reflected  the  reality  of  the  basic  relationship 
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between  Israel  and  the  United  States  during  the  Reagan  era.  The 
president  himself  voiced  identical  sentiments  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions.  When  welcoming  Premier  Begin  to  Washington  in  September 
1981,  he  said:  "You  may  rest  assured  that  the  security  of  Israel  is  a 
principal  objective  of  this  Administration  and  that  we  regard  Israel  as 
an  ally  in  our  search  for  regional  peace  and  stability."67  This  policy 
derived  from  various  considerations:  the  belief  that  Israel  was  a  true 
democracy,  that  it  shared  America's  cherished  values,  and  that  it  was  a 
"strategic  asset"68  to  the  United  States.  The  president  strove  to  form 
an  almost  symbiotic  relationship  with  Israel. 

In  pursuing  this  policy  Reagan  ensured  that  Israel  would  maintain 
a  qualitative  military  superiority  over  all  other  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  "I  am  determined  to  see,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Begin  in  1982 
(addressed  as  "Dear  Menachem")  "that  Israel's  qualitative  edge  is 
maintained.  .  .  .  Any  decision  on  future  sales  to  Jordan  or  any  other 
country  in  the  region  will  be  made  in  the  context  of  my  Administra¬ 
tion's  firm  commitment  to  Israel's  security  and  the  need  to  bring  peace 
to  the  region."  He  concluded  the  letter  by  referring  to  the  "unique 
bond  between  the  United  States  and  Israel."69 

A  similarly  preferential  treatment  was  accorded  Israel  in  military 
and  economic  aid.  It  was  one  of  the  few  fields  where  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress — regardless  of  party  affiliation — worked  to¬ 
gether  in  exemplary  harmony.  The  U.S.  government's  aid  to  Israel 
between  1949  and  1985  amounted  to  $28.1  billion,  of  which  $14.6 
billion  were  outright  grants.  If  we  add  to  it  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
and  contributions  from  private  individuals,  institutions,  and  Israel 
bonds,  the  total  assistance  to  Israel  during  that  period  was  $43.2  bil¬ 
lion.70  Government  aid  between  1979  and  1983  averaged  about  $2.7 
billion  a  year,  but  from  1986  on  it  amounted  to  about  $3  billion  a  year. 
It  was  divided  into  loans,  usually  of  thirty-year  duration  (as  compared 
with  thirteen-year  terms  for  other  countries),  and  grants.  When  in  the 
late  fall  of  1982,  the  administration  proposed  $2.6  billion  in  aid  to 
Israel,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  December  2  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  by  $475  million.  Moreover,  periodically,  certain 
sums  initially  earmarked  as  loans  were  "forgiven."  This  proneness  to 
be  generous  to  Israel  was  not  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  The  trend,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  study,  had  begun  on 
a  substantial  scale  during  the  Johnson  term  of  office  and  became 
intensified  during  the  Nixon  era.  During  the  Reagan  administration 
assistance  to  Israel  reached  extremely  high  levels.71 
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There  was  from  the  beginning  of  Reagan's  presidency  a  definite 
trend  to  favor  Israel,  even  if  some  of  its  policies  were  controversial.  A 
typical  case  was  that  of  Israeli  settlements  in  the  occupied  territories. 
According  to  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  (regulating  inter¬ 
national  laws  of  occupation)  any  forcible  demographic  displacements 
in  occupied  lands  were  forbidden.72  However,  when  elected  president, 
shortly  after  inauguration,  Reagan  gave  an  interview  to  five  newspaper 
reporters  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Israeli  settlements  were  "not 
illegal."73  Although  he  qualified  this  statement  by  calling  Israel's  rush 
to  establish  settlements  "ill-advised"  and  "unnecessarily  provoca¬ 
tive,"  he  never  disavowed  his  belief  in  their  legality,  thus  helping  Israel 
in  its  thesis  that  it  was  entitled  to  place  its  settlers  in  the  "liberated" 
lands  of  Eretz  Israel. 

Throughout  the  two  terms  of  Reagan's  presidency,  relations  with 
Israel  figured  prominently  on  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  agenda.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  problems  Israel  had  with  its  Arab  neighbors  or,  more 
broadly,  to  Israel's  own  search  for  security,  expressed  in  some  actions 
that  met  with  disapproval  by  the  U.S.  government.  They  led  to  inevita¬ 
ble  tensions  between  Washington  and  Israel  because  American  and 
Israeli  national  interests  were  not  identical.  Cases  of  tension,  however, 
alternated  with  cases  of  rapprochement,  in  which  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  did  much  to  forge  closer  ties  between  the  two  nations.  Some 
of  the  issues  thus  posed  stood  out  as  particularly  important.  They  will 
be  briefly  reviewed  in  the  lines  that  follow. 


Israel’s  Attack  on  Iraq’s  Nuclear  Facility 

On  June  7,  1981,  Israeli  warplanes  bombed  and  destroyed  a  nuclear 
reactor  in  Osirak  near  Baghdad  in  Iraq,  which  was  being  constructed 
by  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  technicians.  Officially  the  plant  was  to 
serve  Iraq's  production  of  energy  for  peaceful  uses.  Israel,  however, 
suspected  that  once  Iraq  acquired  the  capacity  of  producing  nuclear 
power  it  might  use  it  for  warlike  purposes,  hence  Israel  opposed  any 
nuclear  development  in  Iraq.  It  further  justified  its  action  as  taken  in 
self-defense  by  pointing  out  that  Iraq,  as  a  country  that  never  signed  an 
armistice  since  1948,  was  formally  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel.  It 
should  perhaps  be  added  that  Israel  for  many  years  past  had  been 
developing  its  own  nuclear  capacity  in  its  facility  at  Dimona.  (Its 
activities  in  this  field  were  revealed  in  1986  in  England  by  an  Israeli 
defector,  Mordechai  Vanunu,  who  claimed  that  between  120  and  200 
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nuclear  weapons  had  been  produced  at  Dimona.  Vanunu  was  subse¬ 
quently  abducted  in  Italy  by  Mossad,  brought  to  trial  in  Israel,  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  espionage  and  treason.)  In  carrying 
out  this  raid  Israel  used  American-made  F-16  jet  bombers  accom¬ 
panied  by  F-15S.  Moreover,  Israel's  planes  overflew  the  territory  of 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

The  attack  caused  concern  in  the  administration.  There  was  a 
possibility  that  the  bombing  might  have  released  harmful  radiation. 
On  June  10  Secretary  Haig  wrote  a  letter  to  Congress  informing  it  that 
U.S. -supplied  aircraft  were  used  in  the  attack  and  that  "a  substantial 
violation  of  the  1952  agreement  may  have  occurred."74  (This  was  a 
reference  to  the  U.S. -Israel  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  of 
July  23,  1952,  by  which  Israel  had  pledged  to  use  American-supplied 
military  equipment  "solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legiti¬ 
mate  self-defense,"  and  not  to  "undertake  any  act  of  aggression.")75 

Shortly  after  the  attack  the  U.S.  government  condemned  the  Is¬ 
raeli  air  strike,  "the  unprecedented  character  of  which,"  according  to 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  "could  not  but  seriously 
add  to  the  already-tense  situation  in  the  area."76  In  Stoessel's  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  June  17, 
1981,  three  claims  of  Iraq  were  brought  out:  (a)  that  its  nuclear  pro¬ 
gram  was  aiming  only  at  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy;  (b)  that  it  had 
ratified  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  while  Israel  had  not;  (c) 
that  its  facilities  had  been  inspected  in  January  1981  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  that  no  violations  were  found,  and  that 
all  enriched  uranium  supplied  to  Iraq  was  accounted  for. 

The  hearings  before  the  committee  revealed  the  dichotomy  be¬ 
tween  the  supporters  of  Israel  and  those  who  were  critical,  as  they  saw 
it,  of  Israel's  misuse  of  American-supplied  weapons.  Thus,  addressing 
Under  Secretary  Stoessel,  Representative  Stephen  Solarz  (D.-N.Y.)  ex¬ 
pressed  his  amazement  and  chagrin  at  Stoessel's  unwillingness  "to 
characterize  the  purpose  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  program  as  being  one 
designed  to  provide  them  with  the  capacity  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons.  .  .  ."  "What  do  you  think,"  asked  Solarz,  "was  the  Iraqi  pur¬ 
pose  in  going  forward  with  this  program?  Was  it  to  give  them  the 
capacity  to  replace  oil  as  a  source  of  energy  in  their  country?"77  How¬ 
ever,  Representative  Paul  Findley  (R.-Ill.)  sounded  critical  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  arms  sales  policy:  "To  my  knowledge,"  he  declared,  "this 
new  administration  has  not  seen  fit  to  issue  any  warnings  whatever  to 
the  State  of  Israel  concerning  the  use  of  U.S. -supplied  weapons."78 
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There  appeared  also  a  difference  in  emphasis  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  president.  "We  have  condemned,"  said  Stoessel, 
"the  Israeli  attack  and  cannot  but  be  dismayed  by  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  to  the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East."79  The 
president's  response  to  the  attack  was,  first,  to  suspend,  on  June  10, 
1981,  the  scheduled  delivery  of  four  F-16  planes  to  Israel.  But  on 
June  16  Reagan  took  a  more  conciliatory  stance  by  declaring:  "One  has 
to  recognize  that  Israel  had  reason  for  concern  in  view  of  the  past 
history  of  Iraq,  which  has  never  signed  a  cease-fire  or  recognized  Israel 
as  a  nation,  has  never  joined  in  any  peace  effort  for  that."80 

In  spite  of  the  momentary  stir  it  caused,  Israel's  raid  did  not  leave 
any  lasting  effects  on  U.S. -Israeli  relations.  It  did,  however,  pose  the 
question  of  the  general  orientation  of  American  policy  in  the  area.  The 
dilemma  was  summarized  by  Representative  Hamilton  when  he  asked 
during  the  committee  hearings:  "What  happens  to  the  administra¬ 
tion's  strategic  consensus  as  a  result  of  this  raid,  where  we  tried  to 
persuade  Middle  East  states  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  Middle  East?  What  happens  to  Mr.  Sadat,  who  the  papers 
say  has  been  badly  embarrassed  as  a  result  of  all  this?  What  happens  to 
the  whole  question  of  arms  in  the  area?"81 


The  AWACS  Controversy  and  Arms  for  Saudi  Arabia 

The  strategic  consensus  concept  was  exposed  to  another  trial  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  Reagan's  presidency  when  Saudi  Arabia  requested, 
and  the  administration  agreed,  to  acquire  from  the  United  States  a 
small  number  of  awacs  aircraft  (in  addition  to  sixty-two  F-15  fighter- 
bombers  initially  promised  by  the  Carter  administration).  These  radar- 
equipped,  technologically  superior  planes  were  needed  as  a  protection 
against  possible  attacks  by  revolutionary  Iran,  whose  regime  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  Saudi  Arabia  both  on  account  of  its  monarchical  structure  and 
because  the  Saudi  kingdom  was  financially  supporting  Iraq  in  its  war 
with  Iran.  Actually,  as  a  transitional  step,  four  of  these  aircraft,  manned 
by  American  crews,  had  been  loaned  to  the  Saudis  in  1979.  Then,  in 
1980,  when  the  sale  of  the  awacs  and  F-15S  was  first  broached,  sixty- 
eight  senators,  in  a  letter  to  President  Carter,  protested  it.  When  the 
matter  was  revived  in  1981,  Israel  mounted  a  vigorous  offensive 
against  the  sale.  On  the  occasion  of  Haig's  visit  in  Jerusalem,  Premier 
Begin  told  him:  "If  you  sell  these  planes  to  the  Saudis,  Israel  will  be 
militarily  transparent,"  while  Yitzhak  Shamir,  his  foreign  minister, 
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exclaimed:  "arms  for  the  Saudis!  Saudi  Arabia  is  no  moderate  nation 
where  Israel  is  concerned."82  Israel's  objections  were  seconded  by  its 
friends  in  the  United  States,  and,  following  the  earlier  pattern,  in  late 
June  fifty-four  senators  sent  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  expressing 
"deep  concern"  over  the  proposed  sale.  In  September  Begin  came  on  an 
official  visit  to  Washington  and,  in  spite  of  his  prior  assurances  not  to 
lobby  against  the  Saudi  arms  transaction,  engaged  in  an  intensive 
campaign  in  the  Senate.  His  behavior  drew  criticism  from  William 
Clark,  the  deputy  secretary  of  state,  soon  to  be  appointed  national 
security  adviser,  and  even  provoked  the  ire  of  the  president,  who  said 
that  "it  is  not  the  business  of  any  other  nation  to  make  American 
foreign  policy."83 

Finally,  following  Reagan's  personal  intervention  with  a  number 
of  senators,  on  October  29,  1981,  after  some  six  months  of  fierce 
struggle,  the  arms  package  for  Saudi  Arabia  was  approved  by  fifty-two 
forty-eight  votes  in  the  Senate.  (Reagan  had  just  come  back  from  the 
Cancun  economic  summit  in  Mexico,  with  barely  six  days  left  to 
persuade  the  Senate.)  Although  it  marked  a  signal  victory  for  the 
president  as  a  "great  communicator,"  the  passage  of  the  arms  authori¬ 
zation  was  not  without  price:  all  sorts  of  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  use  of  the  awacs  planes  while  the  F-15S  were  to  be  sold  with 
smaller  than  normal  fuel  tanks  and  denuded  of  bomb  racks.  Because  of 
the  president's  intensive  personal  involvement,  Israel  did  not  win  this 
political  battle,  but  it  clearly  gave  notice  to  the  United  States  that,  in 
practice,  any  sales  of  American  arms  to  the  Arabs  would  be  subjected 
to  the  Israeli  veto.  It  also  carried  the  message  that  in  the  congressional 
contests  between  the  Israeli  premier  and  the  U.S.  president  (unless  he 
exerted  extraordinary  efforts),  Israel  was  likely  to  prevail.  Above  all, 
the  whole  story  demonstrated  how  widely  divergent  were  the  aims 
and  perceptions  of  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia  on  the  other  and  how  futile  it  was  to  count  on  their 
adherence  to  the  strategic  consensus  concept. 

The  "test  of  wills"  that  the  awacs  case  supplied  was  repeated  on 
at  least  two  other  occasions  during  the  Reagan  presidency.  Underpopu¬ 
lated  and  underdeveloped,  yet  because  of  its  oil  resources  enormously 
rich,  Saudi  Arabia  felt  vulnerable  to  aggression  from  a  variety  of  quar¬ 
ters.  Her  actual  or  potential  enemies  included  at  one  time  or  another 
Nasser's  Egypt,  Socialist  Yemen  and  Communist-leaning  South  Ye¬ 
men,  Khomeini's  Iran,  and  Israel,  while  the  two  Baath-dominated 
regimes  of  Iraq  and  Syria  (ideologically  hostile  to  monarchies)  filled 
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the  Saudis  with  apprehension  and  ambivalence.  Stubbornly  attached 
to  independence,  its  own  traditional  way  of  life,  and  its  preeminent 
status  as  the  cradle  of  Islam,  the  Saudi  kingdom  placed  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  defense.  From  the  mid-1970s  on  it  embarked  on  an  am¬ 
bitious  program  of  military  preparedness  and  modernization.  Because 
the  Americans  were,  among  all  foreign  powers,  most  instrumental  in 
developing  Saudi  oil  production  and  other  technological  innovations, 
the  kingdom  looked  to  America  also  as  a  principal  provider  of  arms 
and  builder  of  its  military  facilities.  In  this  quest,  however,  the  Saudis 
invariably  encountered  considerable  opposition  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  latter  very  sensitive  to  Israeli  objections  against  supplying  Saudi 
Arabia  with  military  hardware. 

In  1986  Saudi  plans  to  upgrade  their  air  defense  system  by  ac¬ 
quiring  aircraft  and  other  military  equipment  in  the  United  States 
were  thwarted  by  Congress.  Disappointed,  the  Saudi  government  then 
turned  to  Britain,  which  agreed  to  sell  it  seventy-two  Tornado  inter¬ 
ceptors  as  well  as  other  aircraft.  The  transaction  was  reported  to  be 
worth  between  seven  and  eight  billion  dollars. 

In  spite  of  this  experience  Saudi  Arabia  still  strove  to  secure  more 
arms  from  the  United  States,  anxious  as  she  was  to  erect  an  effective 
system  of  defense  against  Iran,  seen  by  Riyadh  as  hostile,  aggressive, 
and  engaging  in  subversion.  (Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  severed  in  1987.)  This  new  quest  for  arms  was  strongly 
resisted  by  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  (aipac), 
which  wielded  considerable  influence  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Finally,  in  a 
bold  move  to  free  herself  from  excessive  dependence  on  America, 
Saudi  Arabia  signed  on  July  8,  1988,  a  major  arms  agreement  with 
Britain  providing  for  the  supply  of  combat  aircraft,  helicopters,  mine¬ 
sweepers,  and  the  construction  of  airbases.  The  total  cost  of  the  arms 
package  was  initially  estimated  at  $34  billion  to  $36  billion  by  some 
American  sources84  but  was  stated  to  be  as  high  as  $68  billion  by  the 
Saudi  deputy  minister  of  information.85  U.S.  administration  officials 
and  various  independent  observers  viewed  this  Saudi-British  deal  as  a 
blow  to  American  influence  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  setback  for  U.S. 
business  and  labor,  with  an  expected  loss  of  750,000  jobs,  as  well  as  a 
major  defeat  in  the  administration's  struggle  against  the  trade  deficit. 
In  explaining  the  kingdom's  decision  a  Saudi  official  declared:  "We 
would  prefer  to  buy  weapons  from  the  United  States.  American  tech¬ 
nology  is  generally  superior.  But  we  are  not  going  to  pay  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  insulted."86 
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According  to  Robert  G.  Neumann,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  by  refusing  to  sell  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  the  United 
States  not  only  suffered  "a  colossal  loss  of  American  jobs  and  invest¬ 
ment,"87  but  also  forfeited  influence  on  how  those  arms  might  be 
used.  This  was  so  because  earlier  American-Saudi  arms  transactions 
usually  included  certain  safeguards  that  would  minimize  the  im¬ 
proper  use  or  location  of  such  weapons  (implicitly  protecting  Israel 
against  abuse). 


The  Strategic  Cooperation  Agreement 

After  the  tensions  and  irritations  caused  by  the  attack  on  Iraq's  nu¬ 
clear  reactor  and  the  awacs  dispute,  the  administration  felt  inclined 
to  soothe  the  ruffled  feelings  by  offering  Israel  some  quid  pro  quo.  For 
some  time  Israel  had  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  more  formal  bond 
which  would  commit  the  United  States  to  a  closer  military  coopera¬ 
tion.  This  time  the  administration  responded  by  concluding  with 
Israel,  on  November  30,  1981,  the  "Strategic  Cooperation  Agreement." 
The  agreement's  main  points  could  be  summarized  as  follows: 

-The  United  States  and  Israel  to  form  a  committee  to  arrange  for 
joint  military  exercises  and  provide  for  the  use  of  Israeli  ports  by  the 
Sixth  (Mediterranean)  Fleet  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

-Israel  to  agree  to  the  prepositioning  on  its  territory  of  military 
supplies  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

-The  United  States  to  resume  the  delivery  to  Israel  of  American 
cluster  bombs  (temporarily  suspended). 

-Israel  to  build,  with  partial  U.S.  financial  assistance,  the  Lavi 
fighter  aircraft  which  it  was  free  to  market  abroad.  (This  provision  was 
rescinded  a  few  years  later.) 

-U.S.  aid  to  Israel  for  military  purposes  to  be  increased  by  $425 
million  per  year. 

-Israel  and  the  United  States  to  conclude  a  trade  agreement 
that  would  allow  duty-free  and  tax-free  imports  and  exports  for  both 
countries,  giving  Israel  a  preferential  treatment  in  comparison  with 
other  U.S.  trading  partners.88 

The  agreement  took  the  form  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understand¬ 
ing  (mou),  an  act  of  the  executive  branch  not  subject  to  Senate  ratifica¬ 
tion  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  treaty.  Formally,  it  did  not  constitute  an 
alliance,  hence  frequent  references  of  the  president  and  political  lead¬ 
ers  to  Israel  as  an  ally  did  not  carry  with  them  the  weight  of  a  legal 
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commitment  to  declare  or  enter  a  war  on  Israel's  side  in  the  sense 
envisaged  by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Politically,  however,  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  major  move  of  American  involvement  on  Israel's  side,  and, 
since  there  was  no  corresponding  pact  signed  with  any  Arab  state,  the 
United  States  could  no  longer  claim  to  act  as  an  impartial  mediator  or 
arbiter  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflicts.  The  Strategic  Cooperation  Agree¬ 
ment  aroused  much  resentment  in  the  Middle  East.  It  was  formally  re¬ 
confirmed  at  the  time  of  Reagan's  second  peace  initiative,  on  April  21, 
1988. 


The  Golan  Heights  Annexation 

The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  Strategic  Cooperation  Agreement  when 
a  new  crisis  in  U.S. -Israeli  relations  occurred.  "Crisis"  is  perhaps  too 
strong  a  word  because  it  has  a  connotation  of  depth  or  gravity.  "Strain" 
might  be  more  adequate.  On  December  14,  1981,  Israel  annexed  the 
Golan  Heights,  a  Syrian  region  northeast  of  Lake  Tiberias  which  had 
been  under  Israeli  occupation  since  1967.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
Israel's  incorporation  of  East  Jerusalem  under  its  jurisdiction  in  1967 
that  a  sizable  tract  of  another  state's  land  was  formally  added  to  Israel's 
territory.  Israel's  unilateral  move  produced  the  expected  reactions. 
Egypt  called  it  a  direct  blow  to  peace.  Syria  urged  the  un  Security 
Council  to  impose  sanctions  on  Israel.  The  ten  nations  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market  condemned  the  act  of  annexation.  Similarly, 
the  un  Security  Council  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  a  resolution 
calling  Israel's  action  "null  and  void"  and  demanding  that  Israel  res¬ 
cind  forthwith  its  decision.89 

The  United  States  was  caught  unprepared.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  "The  Israeli  action  was  taken  with  no  advance  notice  to 
us  or  discussion  with  us.  We  are  particularly  disappointed  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  took  this  action  just  as  we  were  facing  a  serious 
political  crisis  in  Poland  and  only  a  few  weeks  after  we  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  strategic  cooperation."  On  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  stated  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  constituted  a  "clear  violation"  of  un  resolutions  and  Camp  David 
agreements. 

Reagan's  reaction  was  also  negative.  "The  President,"  declared  the 
Department  of  State,  "has  instructed  Secretary  [Casper  S.)  Weinberger 
and  Secretary  Haig  not  to  proceed  at  this  time  with  discussions  in- 
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tended  to  implement  the  memorandum  of  understanding  signed  on 
November  30  of  this  year."90 

The  administration's  actions  met  with  criticism  in  Israel.  Ariel 
Sharon  complained  that  the  suspension  of  the  agreement  raised  doubts 
about  U.S.  credibility  while  Premier  Begin  blamed  the  United  States 
for  treating  Israel  like  a  "vassal  state."91 

In  subsequent  testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Middle  East,  given  on  March  3,  1982,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Peter  Constable  declared  that  the  Strategic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Agreement  was  not  suspended  because  it  "never  went  into  effect." 
"The  President  decided,"  he  explained,  "that  it  should  be  put  in  abey¬ 
ance  following  the  Israeli  annexation  of  the  Golan."  When  questioned 
by  the  committee  chairman  whether  the  Strategic  Cooperation  Agree¬ 
ment  would  be  resuscitated  if  Israel  rescinded  its  Golan  annexation, 
Constable  said  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  no  such  decision  had 
been  taken  by  the  president.92  His  statement  meant  that  repudiation 
of  the  act  of  annexation  by  Israel  was  not  necessarily  the  condition  for 
the  revival  of  the  agreement.  Because  of  further  complications  caused 
by  the  crisis  in  Lebanon  (see  the  preceding  section  in  this  chapter),  the 
agreement  remained  dormant  for  two  years.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
administration  from  cooperating  with  Israel  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  included  sales  of  arms  although  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

On  October  29,  1983,  President  Reagan  signed  National  Security 
Council  Directive  in  to  revive  the  U.S. -Israeli  strategic  cooperation. 
In  late  November  Premier  Shamir  visited  Washington.  His  visit  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  aggravation  in  Syrian-American  relations  engendered 
by  the  war  in  Lebanon.  (It  was  at  that  time  two  U.S.  pilots  overflying 
Syrian  positions  had  been  shot  down  by  Syrian  forces).  On  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1983,  the  U.S. -Israeli  Strategic  Cooperation  Agreement  was 
formally  reinstated. 


The  Reagan  Peace  Plan 

When  Secretary  Shultz  came  into  office  in  midsummer  1982  he 
promptly  launched  a  new  peace  initiative.  Endorsed  by  the  president 
and  formally  announced  on  September  1,  1982,  it  became  known  as 
the  Reagan  Peace  Plan.  It  came  at  the  time  of  Israel's  invasion  of 
Lebanon.  Referring  to  the  Lebanese  turmoil  in  the  preamble,  the  presi¬ 
dent  reiterated  the  view  held  by  the  administration  since  Haig's  tour  of 
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duty  as  secretary  of  state:  "The  Lebanon  war,  tragic  as  it  was,  has  left 
us  with  a  new  opportunity  for  Middle  East  peace."  Reagan  expressed 
pride  that  a  successful  evacuation  of  the  plo  from  Beirut  was  accom¬ 
plished  thanks  to  the  United  States  mediation.  He  complimented 
Premier  Begin  and  President  Mubarak  (of  Egypt)  for  their  courage  in 
arranging  a  successful  completion  of  Israel's  withdrawal  from  Sinai  (on 
April  25,  1982)  and  declared  that  "the  Camp  David  [agreement]  re¬ 
mains  the  foundation  of  our  policy."  "The  question  now  is,"  he  stated, 
"how  to  reconcile  Israel's  legitimate  security  concerns  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  of  the  Palestinians."  Although  the  president  insisted  that 
the  final  shape  of  peace  would  have  to  emerge  from  negotiations 
among  the  interested  parties,  he  took  a  definite  position  in  his  pre¬ 
amble  on  the  security  of  Israeli  borders.  Inasmuch  as,  he  said,  "in  the 
pre-1967  borders,  Israel  was  barely  10  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point,"  he  was  "not  about  to  ask  Israel  to  live  that  way  again."  He  then 
offered  his  plan,  consisting  of  the  following  points: 

1.  Autonomy  for  the  Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  Autonomy  to  be  preceded  by  a  five-year  transition  period,  the 
purpose  of  which  "is  to  prove  that  the  Palestinians  can  run  their  own 
affairs  and  that  such  Palestinian  autonomy  poses  no  threat  to  Israel's 
security." 

2.  "The  United  States  will  not  support  the  use  of  any  additional 
land  for  the  purpose  of  settlements  during  the  transition  period." 
Immediate  settlement  freeze  by  Israel  is  needed  to  create  confidence  of 
the  Arabs. 

3.  No  independent  Palestinian  state  should  be  created.  But  peace 
is  not  "achievable  on  the  basis  of  Israeli  sovereignty  or  permanent 
control  over  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza." 

4.  "Self-government  by  the  Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  in  association  with  Jordan  offers  the  best  chance"  for  peace. 

5.  Arab-Israeli  conflict  should  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  un 
Resolution  242  according  to  the  principle  of  "exchange  of  territory  for 
peace." 

6.  "It  is  the  United  States  position  that .  .  .  Resolution  242  applies 
to  all  fronts,  including  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza." 

7.  "Jerusalem  must  remain  undivided,  but  its  final  status  should 
be  decided  through  negotiations." 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  plan  the  president  stated  that  "the 
United  States  will  oppose  any  proposal .  .  .  that  threatens  the  security 
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of  Israel.  America's  commitment  to  the  security  of  Israel  is  ironclad. 
And,  I  might  add,  so  is  mine."93 

Chronologically,  the  Reagan  Plan  was  proposed  between  two 
peace  plans  emanating  from  the  Arab  side.  On  August  7,  T981,  Crown 
Prince  (later  King)  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  gave  an  interview  in  which  he 
enunciated  eight  principles  as  guidelines  toward  a  "just  settlement"  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  This  "Fahd  Plan"  envisaged  (1)  Israel's  with¬ 
drawal  from  all  Arab  territory  occupied  in  1967  including  Arab  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  (2)  dismantling  of  Israeli  settlements  built  on  Arab  land  since 
1967,  (3)  freedom  of  worship  for  all  religions  in  the  holy  places,  (4) 
affirmation  of  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
compensation  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  return,  (5)  a  transitional 
period  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  not  exceeding  several  months,  (6) 
creation  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
capital,  (7)  "all  states  in  the  region  should  be  able  to  live  in  peace,"  (8)  a 
un  guarantee  to  execute  these  principles.94 

Barely  nine  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  Reagan  Plan,  on 
September  9,  1982,  twenty  Arab  League  states  meeting  at  an  Arab 
summit  conference  in  Morocco  proclaimed  their  nine-point  "Fez 
Plan"  for  the  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Its  principles  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Fahd  Plan,  even  in  terms  of  their 
sequence,  with  one  minor  difference:  point  4  of  the  Fez  Plan,  instead  of 
speaking  of  the  return  of  the  Palestinians  to  their  homes  and  compen¬ 
sation,  proclaimed  their  right  to  "self-determination  and  inalienable 
national  rights,"  "under  the  leadership  of  the  plo,  its  sole  legitimate 
representative,  and  compensation  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  re¬ 
turn."95  The  difference  is  called  by  us  minor  because  the  principle  of 
self-determination  is  anyway  envisaged  by  point  6  of  both  plans, 
which  calls  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state,  hence 
its  separate  mention  is  somewhat  redundant. 

The  comparison  of  the  three  peace  plans  reveals  some  differences 
and  similarities.  The  differences  centered  on  three  main  points:  (a) 
while  the  two  Arab  plans  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Palestinian  state,  the  Reagan  Plan  advocated  only  a  Palestinian 
autonomy  in  association  with  Jordan;  (b)  the  Arab  plans  favored  return 
of  east  Jerusalem  to  Arab  rule,  while  the  Reagan  Plan  said  Jerusalem 
should  remain  undivided  but  was  ambivalent  on  its  final  status  (to  be 
determined  by  negotiations);  (c)  the  Fez  Plan  (but  not  Fahd's)  made 
explicit  mention  of  the  plo  as  the  Palestinians'  sole  representative, 
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while  the  Reagan  Plan  didn't  mention  the  plo.  These  differences  were 
not  negligible  but  they  were  counterbalanced  by  important  similar¬ 
ities,  of  which  the  following  deserve  notice:  (a)  in  essence  all  three 
plans  subscribed  to  the  formula  of  exchange  of  territory  for  peace,  that 
is,  the  principle  originally  enshrined  in  un  Resolution  242  of  1967;  (b) 
Israel's  sovereignty  or  permanent  control  over  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
was  repudiated  by  all  three  plans,-  (c)  the  three  plans  opposed  any 
further  proliferation  of  Jewish  settlements  in  the  occupied  territories, 
with  the  two  Arab  plans  actually  demanding  the  dismantling  of  those 
already  in  existence;  (d)  all  three  plans,  explicitly  in  the  Reagan  Plan 
and  implicitly  in  the  Arab  plans,  recognized  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a 
state  (by  calling  for  peace  "among  all  states  of  the  region"  [Article  7  in 
each  Arab  plan]). 

Although  the  differences  between  the  Reagan  and  the  Arab  plans 
could  not  be  easily  glossed  over,  the  similarities  were  important 
enough  to  warrant  cautious  optimism  that  all  three  plans  were  recon¬ 
cilable.  Israel's  view  toward  all  of  them,  however,  was  negative,  its 
most  important  objection  being  the  principle  of  exchange  of  territory 
for  peace.  Israel's  leadership,  particularly  such  figures  as  Menachem 
Begin,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  and  Ariel  Sharon  of  the  Likud  group,  rejected 
the  notion  that  un  Resolution  242  applied  to  all  Arab  lands  under 
Israeli  control  since  1967.  They  claimed  that  Israel  had  fulfilled  the 
resolution's  intention  by  relinquishing  Sinai  to  Egypt  in  exchange  for  a 
peace  treaty  of  1979  and  that  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  (the  main  objects 
of  controversy  as  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Palestinians)  were  not 
occupied  territories — hence  not  subject  to  un  Resolution  242 — but 
"liberated  areas"  which  Israel  intended  to  retain  under  its  control.  The 
issue  really  boiled  down  to  the  choice  between  the  status  quo  with  the 
attendant  resentment  of  the  subjugated  Palestinian  population  and  a 
change  toward  a  negotiated  peace.  Israel's  Likud  leadership  clearly 
favored  the  first  of  these  two  alternatives  and  was  willing  to  live  with 
its  dangers  and  inconveniences,  relying  on  its  overwhelming  military 
force.  The  Israeli  cabinet  gave  formal  expression  to  this  attitude  by 
rejecting,  on  September  2,  the  Reagan  Plan.  It  claimed  that  the  plan 
had  "deviated"  from  Camp  David  and  that  it  could  create  a  serious 
danger  to  Israel.  It  rejected  negotiations  with  any  party  as  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  and  it  announced  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
forty-two  new  Israeli  settlements  in  the  occupied  territories. 

Thus  the  Reagan  peace  initiative  came  to  a  somewhat  inglorious 
end.  Immediate  concerns  stemming  from  the  Lebanese  conflict  took 
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priority  in  the  U.S.  government's  agenda.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
peace  plan  was  abandoned,  not  to  be  pressed  for  a  number  of  years 
through  the  1980s.  It  was  not  revived  until  1988,  under  a  modified 
form. 


Shadows  and  Lights 

In  its  relations  with  Israel  the  Reagan  administration  encountered  a 
number  of  issues  likely  to  cause  strains  and  irritations.  These  were 
sweetened  by  acts  of  friendly  cooperation.  A  recurring  theme  was  the 
severity  of  Israeli  reprisal  strikes  against  the  suspected  plo  concentra¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon,  usually  by  air  and  sometimes  by  land,  in  response  to 
acts  of  terror  committed  by  the  Palestinian  commandos  against  Israeli 
targets:  a  bus,  a  school,  a  market,  or  a  military  objective.  As  a  rule 
reprisal  strikes  were  carried  out  by  well-organized  military  units,  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  acts  that  provoked  them,  and  used  superior 
military  equipment  with  deadly  blows  dealt  not  only  to  the  would-be 
perpetrators  (if  they  were  hit  at  all)  but  also,  and  often  primarily,  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  villages  and  towns  under  attack.  The  dispro¬ 
portionate  force  employed  in  such  massive  raids  was  usually  deplored 
in  Washington.  In  special  cases,  such  as  the  invasion  of  Lebanon  or  the 
bombing  of  the  nuclear  reactor  in  Iraq  (which  were  discussed  earlier  in 
this  chapter),  the  use  of  American-made  weapons  for  other  than  defen¬ 
sive  purposes  was  questioned.  American  objections  to  such  Israeli 
behavior  were  often  diluted  in  two  ways:  they  never  took  the  character 
of  a  strong  unmodified  condemnation,  and  official  U.S.  spokesmen 
often  mentioned  an  Arab  terrorist  act  or  provocation  leading  to  an 
Israeli  reprisal  as  if  to  attenuate  the  gravity  of  Israeli  action.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  the  matter  came  to  the  un  Security  Council,  the  United  States 
delegate  either  vetoed  the  condemning  resolution  or  abstained  from 
voting.  If  the  un  General  Assembly  was  censuring  Israel  for  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  force,  the  usual  American  policy  was  to  vote  against  it  or  to 
abstain.  Not  infrequently,  this  voting  pattern  put  the  United  States 
and  Israel  in  a  minority  of  two  against  the  overwhelming  un  majority. 
What  was  noteworthy  in  such  situations  was  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
position  differed  not  only  from  that  of  the  numerous  Third  World  and 
Soviet  Bloc  countries  (which  could  be  expected),  but  that  it  also  went 
counter  to  the  attitudes  of  America's  Western  allies. 

One  of  the  unresolved  problems  remained  that  of  dual  citizenship. 
In  the  early  years  of  Israel's  existence  consecutive  U.S.  admimstra- 
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tions  used  to  issue  warnings  that  acceptance  of  public  functions  or 
military  duties  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state  might  deprive  a  person 
of  American  citizenship.  It  is  not  clear  how  strictly  this  rule  was  being 
enforced.  By  the  1980s  cases  of  dual  Israeli- American  citizenship, 
apparently  accepted  by  the  U.S.  government,  had  multiplied.  A  minor 
cause  celebre  arose  with  the  activities  of  the  American-bom  Rabbi 
Meir  Kahane,  a  leader  of  the  U.S. -based  Jewish  Defense  League  who, 
having  moved  to  Israel  in  1971,  plunged  into  an  intensive  political 
crusade,  claiming  that  democracy  and  the  state  of  Israel  are  mutually 
incompatible  and  advocating  mass  expulsion  of  Arabs  from  the  territo¬ 
ries  under  Israeli  control.  In  1984  he  was  elected  to  the  Israeli  parlia¬ 
ment  (Knesset),  and  it  was  then  that  the  question  of  the  legality  of  his 
dual  citizenship  arose.  In  October  1985  the  State  Department  declared 
that  because  of  his  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  the  Israeli  parliament 
Kahane  was  no  longer  a  U.S.  citizen.  When  Kahane  protested  and 
brought  the  matter  before  American  courts,  the  State  Department 
argued  that  according  to  Kahane's  own  statements  he  owed  no  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  United  States  and  wanted  to  keep  his  American  citizen¬ 
ship  only  to  have  continued  access  to  this  country.96  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  acceptance  of  a  public  office  in  Israel  was  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  deprive  an  American  of  his  citizenship  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  regarding  true  allegiance  was  deemed  necessary  by  the 
U.S.  government  to  prove  its  case. 

Another  troubling  issue  was  that  of  Israel's  arms  sales  to  South 
Africa  and  certain  Latin  American  countries.  Trade  with  South  Africa, 
because  of  its  apartheid  policies,  was  subjected  to  restrictive  un- 
imposed  sanctions  which  were  honored  by  the  United  States  but  in 
some  cases  (especially  military  sales)  evaded  by  Israel.97  There  is  no 
record  of  any  major  U.S.  intercession  with  Israel  to  desist  from  such 
activities.  As  for  the  sales  of  weapons  to  Latin  America  by  Israel,  objec¬ 
tions  had  been  voiced  by  Washington  already  in  the  1970s  because  of 
restrictions  mandated  by  the  U.S.  government  on  resale  of  American- 
made  military  equipment  to  Third  World  countries  or  on  sales  of  the 
Israeli-manufactured  arms  that  had  American-component  parts.98 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Reagan  administration,  despite  some 
unhappiness  over  Israeli  behavior,  allowed  this  matter  to  reach  the 
proportions  of  a  serious  crisis  in  mutual  relations. 

In  the  sensitive  field  of  military  technology,  800  devices  designed 
to  trigger  nuclear  explosions  were  illegally  exported  to  Israel  in  1985,  a 
case  that  led  to  the  indictment  of  an  American  businessman.  Sim- 
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ilarly,  search  warrants  were  issued  to  certain  officials  in  the  Israeli 
defense  mission  in  New  York,  and  some  American  firms  were  charged 
with  attempts  to  pass  to  Israel  secret  technology  for  manufacturing 
upgraded  cluster  bombs. 

In  November  1985  a  Pentagon  civilian  employee,  Jonathan  Jay 
Pollard,  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  espionage  on  behalf  of  Israel.  In 
the  course  of  his  trial  it  was  revealed  that  he  had  stolen  and  passed  to 
his  Israeli  contacts  over  a  substantial  period  a  mass  of  highly  classified 
defense  documents,  an  act  that  seriously  compromised  American  se¬ 
curity.  The  matter  was  aggravated  by  revelations  that  Israel's  intel¬ 
ligence  service,  the  Mossad,  had  been  partly  penetrated  by  Soviet 
secret  services  and  that  Pollard  was  a  member  of  a  larger  Israeli  es¬ 
pionage  organization  active  in  the  United  States.  Israel's  government 
(at  that  time  headed  by  Premier  Shimon  Peres)  disclaimed  respon¬ 
sibility,  saying  that  Pollard  had  acted  without  its  authority.  This  went 
counter  to  Pollard's  revelation  that  "the  highest  levels  of  the  Israeli 
government"  had  thanked  him  for  passing  U.S.  military  secrets  to  Tel 
Aviv.99  On  March  4,  1987,  Pollard  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  life. 
Despite  its  gravity,  however,  the  case  did  not  produce  a  major  strain  in 
American-Israeli  relations. 

In  the  fall  of  1986  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  publicly  re¬ 
vealed  that  certain  officials  of  the  U.S.  government,  acting  in  concert 
with  Israel,  had  arranged  for  the  supplying  of  American  weapons  to 
Khomeini's  Iran.  Because  this  matter  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  bilateral 
American-Israeli  relationship,  it  is  treated  in  a  separate  section  of  this 
chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  juncture  that,  in  spite  of  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  Israeli  involvement  in  the  affair,  no  major  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  Israel  and  the  United  States  as  a  result.  In  his  public 
statements  the  president  avoided  any  critical  reference  to  Israel's  role 
in  the  revealed  scheme  and  the  congressional  investigators  also  steered 
clear  of  focusing  on  Israel. 

For  a  number  of  years,  even  preceding  the  Reagan  administration, 
Israel  had  been  anxious  to  see  the  American  Embassy  moved  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  Committed  as  it  was  to  the  un  Palestine  partition 
resolution  of  1947,  the  United  States  initially  resisted  Israel's  requests 
because  Jerusalem  and  its  adjacent  area  had  been  designated  as  an 
international,  UN-controlled  territory.  Later,  Israel's  annexation  of 
Arab  East  Jerusalem  further  reinforced  America's  unwillingness  to 
move  its  embassy  to  Israel's  capital.  Jerusalem's  character  as  the  third 
holiest  site  (after  Mecca  and  Medina)  of  the  Moslem  world  was  a  factor 
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in  Washington's  reluctance  to  move  its  embassy.  In  1984,  however,  re¬ 
sponding  to  Israel's  insistence,  certain  congressmen  initiated  a  move¬ 
ment  to  legislate  that  the  embassy  be  transferred.100  This  initiative 
was  opposed  by  the  State  Department,  which  appeared  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  possible  adverse  reaction  in  Moslem  countries  than 
was  Congress.  It  also  objected  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds  as  usurp¬ 
ing  the  president's  authority.101  As  of  mid- 1988  no  law  mandating  the 
transfer  had  as  yet  been  passed.  Israel  and  its  friends  in  Congress 
tended  to  blame  the  State  Department  "Arabists"  (officials  in  the 
Bureau  for  South  Asia  and  the  Near  East)  for  obstructionism.  Except 
for  recorded  statements  that  Jerusalem,  as  noted  earlier,  should  be 
unified,  the  president  did  not  pronounce  himself  on  the  embassy 
move.  In  a  matter  of  this  sensitivity,  however,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  he  did  not  object  to  the  department's  stand  on  the  issue. 

If  the  congressional  initiative  on  the  Embassy  transfer  could  be 
viewed  as  a  reaffirmation  of  American-Israeli  friendship,  an  even 
stronger  evidence  of  its  strength  was  supplied  by  Israel's  consent  to 
allow  the  construction  of  U.S.  radio  transmitters  on  its  territory.  For 
several  years  the  U.S.  government  had  been  searching  for  a  suitable 
site  to  place  the  transmitters  of  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty,  which  beam  their  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Inquiries  and  requests  addressed  to  most  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  states  met  with  no  success,  and  yet  this  was  the 
geographical  area  that  was  optimal  from  the  technological  point  of 
view.  Israel  was  the  only  country  that  agreed  in  1986  to  host  these 
transmitters,  even  though  it  did  so  reluctantly  and  with  some  trepida¬ 
tion  lest  its  decision  aggravate  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews,  many  of 
whom  were  anxious  to  emigrate.  Some  American  officials  termed  this 
Israeli  gesture  "an  inestimable  service." 


The  Shultz  Peace  Plan  of  1988 

Beginning  in  December  1987  considerable  turmoil  disturbed  the  un¬ 
easy  tranquility  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  whose  crowded  population  was 
growing  restive  under  wretched  economic  conditions  and  Israeli  oc¬ 
cupation.  What  became  known  as  the  Arab  "uprising"  soon  spread  to 
the  larger  area  of  the  West  Bank.  It  was  a  sui  generis  resistance,  in 
which  young  Arabs,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  did  not  use  firearms 
but,  in  a  loose  way,  pelted  rocks  at  Israeli  military  and  security  forces. 
As  these  riots  extended  into  the  first  months  of  1988,  Arab  merchants 
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in  the  occupied  territories  sometimes  would  close  their  shops,  while 
Arab  laborers  commuting  to  work  in  Israel  would  go  on  strike.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  active  Arab  resistance  occurred  on  a  massive  scale 
within  the  areas  controlled  by  Israel  during  the  decades  of  occupation. 
Israel  had  never  before  faced  a  similar  situation  inasmuch  as  resis¬ 
tance  to  it  usually  came  from  Palestinian  groups  operating  from  the 
neighboring  countries.  In  spite  of  its  overwhelming  military  superi¬ 
ority  Israel  was  not  prepared  to  face  such  an  internal  turbulence.  Its 
troops  first  responded  by  firing  at  the  most  aggressive  rock  throwers 
(often  teenagers)  but  later  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  issued 
orders  to  stop  shooting  and  resort  to  beating  the  protesters.  In  a  still 
later  stage  Israeli  troops  began  using  plastic  bullets,  ostensibly  non- 
lethal  when  fired  at  distant  targets;  these,  however,  resulted  in  some 
killings  and  maimings  when  used  in  close-range  situations.  By  the  fall 
of  1988  close  to  300  Palestinians  had  been  killed  by  the  Israeli  forces 
and  many  more  wounded.  Arab  stone-throwing  and  the  firing  of  tear 
gas  by  Israeli  troops  were  filmed  by  foreign  tv  network  crews,  and  for 
several  months  the  American  public  was  shown  almost  daily  the  riots 
as  they  were  occurring  against  the  background  of  narrow  alleys  and 
slums  of  the  Arab-inhabited  areas.  Scenes  of  beating  of  the  captured 
youths  by  Israeli  soldiers  were  especially  vivid.  Even  though  lacking 
any  affinity  to  the  Arabs,  the  public  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  experienced  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  the  Palestinian  "under¬ 
dogs"  in  the  situation.  There  was  evidence  that  even  America's  Jewish 
community,  generally  favorable  to  Israel,  felt  disturbed  by  demon¬ 
strated  cases  of  military  brutality. 

Faced  with  this  explosive  unrest,  Secretary  Shultz  launched,  in 
January  1988,  a  new  peace  initiative.  His  proposals  were  discussed 
with  the  Israelis,  Jordanians,  Egyptians,  and  unspecified  Palestinian 
leaders.  The  procedure  envisaged  by  Shultz  was  spelled  out  in  his 
letter  dated  March  9,  1988,  to  Premier  Shamir  of  Israel.  The  objective 
of  the  negotiations,  wrote  Shultz,  was  to  achieve  "a  comprehensive 
peace  providing  for  the  security  of  all  the  states  in  the  region  and  for 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people." 

Negotiations  between  Israel  and  each  of  its  neighbors  would  begin 
on  May  1,  1988.  Israel  would  negotiate  with  a  Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation  on  arrangements  for  a  transitional  period  and  would  com¬ 
plete  them  in  six  months.  Seven  months  after  the  start  of  transitional 
negotiations,  final  status  negotiations  would  begin,  to  be  completed  in 
one  year.  The  transitional  period  was  to  begin  three  months  after  the 
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conclusion  of  the  transitional  agreement  and  would  last  three  years. 
Both  the  transitional  and  the  final  settlement  were  to  be  based  on  un 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338,  in  all  their  parts.  The 
United  States  would  participate  in  both  (transitional  and  final)  nego¬ 
tiations  and  would  submit  a  draft  proposal.  Two  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  negotiations,  an  international  conference  would  be 
held.  It  would  be  convoked  by  the  un  secretary-general  and  be  attended 
by  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  un  Security  Council  (the 
United  States,  USSR,  U.K.,  France,  and  China)  and  the  parties  involved 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  parties  to  each  bilateral  negotiation 
might  report  to  the  conference,  but  the  conference  "will  not  be  able  to 
impose  solutions  or  veto  agreements  reached."102 

The  proposal  that,  procedurally,  negotiations  should  be  placed 
under  the  umbrella  of  a  UN-sponsored  conference  constituted,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  a  reluctant  concession  to  Jordan's  King 
Hussein  who,  to  protect  himself  from  Palestinian  radicals,  insisted  on 
such  an  arrangement.  Both  Israel  and  the  United  States  feared  that  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  conference  might  inject  unrealistic 
maximalism  into  the  posture  of  the  Arab  parties.  Several  weeks  earlier 
Shultz  had  expressed  his  misgivings  by  saying:  "An  international  con¬ 
ference  as  an  event  in  itself,  for  itself,  has  no  appeal  to  us.  We  don't  see 
that  it  has  a  chance  to  do  anything  except  cause  problems."  And  he 
added  sarcastically:  "I  don't  see  that  the  United  Nations  has  distin¬ 
guished  itself  in  this  area."103  For  this  reason  the  role  envisaged  for  the 
international  conference  was  purely  ceremonial.  It  would  inaugurate 
and  possibly  close  the  proceedings  but,  as  noted,  the  essence  of  the 
bargaining  would  take  place  in  direct  bilateral  negotiations. 

As  for  the  substance  of  American  peace  proposals  that  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations,  the  press 
reported  the  following  main  points: 

a  limited  Palestinian  autonomy  in  the  occupied  territories  during 
a  three-year  transition  period; 

Israel  to  give  up  its  control  and  claims  to  sovereignty  over  at  least 
part  of  the  occupied  territories  in  exchange  for  peace. 

Otherwise  nothing  more  specific  (except  references  to  un  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  Shultz  letter  to  Shamir)  was  revealed. 

The  peace  initiative  involved  considerable  diplomatic  activity. 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  came  to  Washington  in  January  1988,  both 
expressing  his  concern  over  the  troubles  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
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and  encouraging  U.S.  peace  moves.  After  his  visit  Shultz  made  a  trip  to 
talk  to  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

Facing  Israel's  negative  attitude  to  his  peace  initiative,  Shultz 
appealed  to  Israel  to  modify  its  concept  of  defense  and  to  address  the 
"ticking  demographic  time  bomb"  (that  is,  a  steady  natural  increase  in 
the  Arab  population  under  Israeli  control)  as  well  as  to  consider  that, 
in  the  age  of  the  missile,  the  concepts  of  defensible  borders  would  have 
to  be  revised  for  the  sake  of  achieving  stable  peace.104 

His  plan  and  his  pleas,  however,  seemed  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  In 
early  March  Premier  Shamir  virtually  rejected  the  American  pro¬ 
posals.  A  major  demonstration  of  some  50,000  Israelis  in  Tel  Aviv 
voiced  strong  support  for  his  stand.  In  a  parallel  move  the  plo  also 
objected  to  the  peace  proposals  because  they  did  not  explicitly  provide 
for  plo  representation  in  the  negotiations  and  did  not  mention  Pales¬ 
tinian  self-determination  as  an  objective. 

It  was  in  this  political  climate  that  Shamir  saw  Reagan  during  his 
visit  in  Washington  in  mid-March.  Shamir  made  clear  to  the  president 
his  disagreement  with  the  peace  plan:  he  objected  to  the  proposed 
international  conference  (even  though  his  foreign  minister,  Shimon 
Peres,  leader  of  the  Labor  grouping,  favored  it),  he  criticized  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  transitional  period  from  five  (as  agreed  at  Camp  David)  to 
three  years,  and  reiterated  his  view  that  by  returning  Sinai  to  Egypt  in 
1981  Israel  had  fulfilled  un  Resolution  242  and  did  not  feel  obligated 
to  relinquish  its  rule  over  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  White  House  and  the  assurances  of  continued  support  for 
Israel  that  the  president  conveyed  to  his  visitor  were  not  easy  to 
explain.  To  be  sure  Reagan  did  utter  words  of  warning  during  the 
departure  ceremony  in  the  White  House:  "And  those  who  say  no  to  the 
U.S.  plan — and  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  used  this  word — need  not 
answer  to  us.  They  will  need  to  answer  to  themselves  and  their  own 
people  as  to  why  they  turned  down  a  realistic  and  sensible  plan  to 
achieve  negotiations."  He  also  asserted  that  "The  United  States  will 
not  slice  this  initiative  apart  and  will  not  abandon  it."105  The  presi¬ 
dent's  utterances  represented  a  mixture  of  hardly  warranted  optimism 
and  an  intimation  of  renouncing  any  prospect  of  using  economic  or 
military  aid  as  a  means  of  inducing  Israel  to  take  a  more  conciliatory 
approach.  In  fact,  the  administration  had  made  a  decision,  even  before 
Shamir's  visit,  to  speed  up  the  delivery  to  Israel  of  75  F-16  jet  fighters. 
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The  other  decision  was  to  respond  positively  to  Israel's  request  for 
"institutionalization"  of  the  Strategic  Cooperation  Agreement  (ini¬ 
tially  concluded  in  1981)  so  that  it  would  remain  valid  for  five  years, 
even  after  the  Reagan  administration  left  office.  This  decision  was 
conveyed  by  Secretary  Shultz  to  Premier  Shamir  during  his  visit  in 
Washington.  As  noted  in  a  preceding  section,  this  new  memorandum 
of  understanding  was  signed  on  April  21,  1988. 

In  spite  of  Shamir's  rebuffs,  Shultz  persisted  in  his  peace  en¬ 
deavors  and,  in  April,  revisited  the  Middle  East  capitals.  Shortly  before 
his  trip  he  made  a  move  that  disturbed  Israel.  At  the  end  of  March  he 
conferred  with  two  American  professors  of  Arab  descent,  Edward  Said 
of  Columbia  University  and  Ibrahim  Abu  Lughod  of  Northwestern 
University,  both  members  of  the  Palestine  National  Council,  a  body 
affiliated  with  the  plo.  Shamir  voiced  sharp  complaints  to  these  talks 
as  violating  the  1975  U.S.  pledge  that  barred  negotiations  with  the 
plo.  This  event  happened  to  coincide  with  the  purchase  by  Saudi 
Arabia  of  missiles  from  China  (to  which  Israel  also  strongly  objected, 
with  an  intimation  that  it  might  launch  a  preventive  attack  on  the 
Saudi  kingdom)  and  thus  marked,  at  least  temporarily,  a  low  point  in 
U.S. -Israeli  relations. 

Before  the  end  of  his  visit  in  Israel,  which  brought  no  tangible 
results,  Shultz  made  sure  that  Israel's  consent  was  a  sine  qua  non  for 
success  of  his  peace  initiative.  "If  Israel  says  no,  we  won't  go  over 
Israel's  head  to  an  international  conference.  We  are  too  good  friends  for 
that."106 

The  Shultz  peace  initiative  encountered  a  new  challenge  when  in 
early  June  1988  Yasir  Arafat's  aide,  Bassam  Abu  Sharif,  published  an 
article  in  London's  Arab  Mirror  in  which  he  advanced  the  idea  of  a 
two-state  solution  for  the  territory  of  Palestine,  explicitly  accepting 
un  resolutions  242  and  338  and  declaring  the  Palestinians'  readiness  to 
negotiate  peace  with  such  Israeli  leaders  as  Peres  (foreign  minister)  and 
Shamir  (prime  minister)  "or  anyone  else  the  Israelis  choose  to  repre¬ 
sent  them."107  If  this  proposal  were  to  become  official  plo  policy,  the 
main  obstacle  to  any  U.S. -plo  negotiation  could  thus  be  removed.  A 
new  obstacle,  however,  might  arise  on  the  part  of  Israel,  whose  leader¬ 
ship  had  become  inured  to  consider  the  plo  as  a  terrorist  organization 
and  thus  keep  it  out  of  the  civilized  pale.  Reports  from  Israel  indicated 
that  Israel's  government  had  become  "panicky"  upon  learning  that  the 
plo  might  adopt  a  policy  of  recognition.  Should  such  a  course  be 
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pursued  consistently  by  Arafat  and  his  group,  it  had  the  potential  of 
introducing  a  new  element  into  the  U.S. -sponsored  search  for  peace. 

Another  twist  in  the  peace  process  occurred  when  on  July  31, 
1988,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  announced  that  henceforth  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  cease  paying  the  salaries  of  some  21,000  Arab  school 
teachers  and  civil  servants  in  the  occupied  West  Bank.  This  decision 
signified  that  Jordan  was  relinquishing  its  responsibilities  for  that 
territory  and  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  the  plo.  The  king's  move  was 
accompanied  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Jordanian  parliament  (in  which 
the  West  Bank  was  represented  by  a  number  of  deputies)  and  the 
cancellation  of  certain  development  projects.  Hussein's  decision  be¬ 
came  subject  to  various  interpretations.  These  ranged  from  the  belief 
in  the  king's  genuine  wish  to  sever  ties  with  the  West  Bank  to  the 
theory  that  his  move  was  only  tactical  and  that  in  the  long  run  he 
desired  the  reunification  of  the  West  Bank  with  the  main  body  of 
Jordan. 

Whatever  the  king's  true  motivation,  his  official  disengagement 
from  Palestine  affairs  could  possibly  shift  the  point  of  gravity  in  the 
peace  process  from  Amman  to  the  plo  and  affect  the  fate  of  the  Shultz 
initiative  which,  in  procedural  and  substantive  terms,  had  originally 
rested  on  the  assumption  of  Jordan's  participation  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  peace. 

Echoing  to  some  extent  Abu  Sharif's  article,  plo  leader  Arafat 
addressed  the  European  parliament  in  Strasbourg  in  mid-September 
1988.  "I  am  ready,"  he  declared,  "to  meet  at  the  United  Nations  with 
any  Israeli  representative.  We  set  no  preconditions  for  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  ...  I  extend  to  the  Israelis  the  hand  for  peace  negotiations."108 

These  statements  and  actions  emanating  from  the  Arab  side  did 
not  seem,  however,  to  effect  changes  in  the  official  American  atti¬ 
tudes.  Only  two  days  after  Arafat's  speech  on  September  16,  1988, 
Secretary  Shultz,  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  American  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  Middle  East,  reiterated  the  administration's  view  that  the 
Palestinians  "are  entitled  to  political  participation  and  economic  deci¬ 
sions  that  affect  their  lives"  but  that  the  status  of  the  occupied  territo¬ 
ries  must  not  be  determined  by  unilateral  acts  of  either  Arabs  or 
Israelis.  Hence  he  pronounced  himself  against  a  "declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Palestinian  statehood  or  government  in  exile."  Shultz  also 
rejected  the  idea  (lately  advanced  by  Arafat)  that  Israel  might  return  to 
1947  boundaries  as  proposed  in  the  U.S.  Palestine  partition  resolution. 
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Israel,  he  stated,  "must  be  prepared  to  withdraw,  as  Resolution  242 
says,  'from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent  conflict.'"109 

THE  PLO  VOLTE-FACE 

In  1987-88  another  problem  arose,  alternately  aggravating  and  im¬ 
proving  American-Arab  and  American-Israeli  relations.  It  could  be 
divided  into  two  phases.  During  the  first  phase  there  arose  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  plo  offices  in  the  United  States.  American  laws  passed  earlier 
by  Congress  had  targeted  foreign  terrorist  activities,  requiring  the 
government  to  publish  each  year  a  list  of  countries  that  sponsor  or  abet 
international  terrorism.  Iran,  Libya,  Syria,  and  Iraq  had  figured  at  one 
time  or  another  on  this  list,  the  length  of  which  had  fluctuated  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  political  circumstances.  According  to  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  and  deeming  the  plo  to  be  a  terrorist  organization, 
in  1987  the  Justice  Department  closed  the  plo  office  in  Washington 
and  later,  in  March  1988,  issued  an  order  to  close  the  office  of  the  plo 
observer  mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  These  steps 
were  challenged  in  American  courts  by  plo  representatives  as  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  association. 
Moreover,  the  un  Secretariat  objected  to  the  closing  of  the  New  York 
office  as  a  violation  of  the  un  headquarters  agreement  concluded  after 
World  War  II  with  the  United  States.  The  General  Assembly,  in  an 
emergency  session,  also  condemned  America's  action  and  passed  a 
resolution,  by  a  vote  of  143  nations,  to  ask  the  World  Court  for  an 
advisory  opinion.  Furthermore,  un  officials  stated  that  if  the  United 
States  closed  the  plo  mission's  office,  the  un  might  transfer  the  next 
General  Assembly  from  New  York  to  Geneva. 

The  issue  provoked  a  public  debate.  Israel's  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  B.  Netanyahu,  wrote  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  titled 
"Oust  the  plo's  Mission  at  the  u.n.,"1  10  while  the  Arab  News  in  Saudi 
Arabia  declared:  "The  U.S.  decision  to  close  the  plo  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  is  yet  another  example  of  the  craven  submission  of  the 
U.S.  government  and  Congress  to  Israel  and  its  American  lobby."111 
But  in  a  show  of  independence  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times, 
while  affirming  that  the  plo  is  a  terrorist  organization,  argued  for  the 
retention  of  its  mission  at  the  un  on  legal  grounds,  exactly  as  Libya 
and  Iran  keep  their  missions  there.112  In  late  April  1988  the  World 
Court  issued  a  unanimous  ruling  that  the  United  States  must  submit 
this  matter  to  international  arbitration.  The  ruling  was  viewed  as  a 
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setback  for  Washington.  And  in  late  August  the  Federal  District  Court 
in  New  York  issued  a  decision  that,  by  virtue  of  the  un  headquarters 
agreement  of  1947,  the  plo  had  the  right  to  maintain  its  New  York 
office,  accredited  as  it  was  to  the  United  Nations.  Conforming  to  the 
recommendation  of  Secretary  Shultz  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
Justice  Department,  President  Reagan  decided  not  to  appeal  the  ver¬ 
dict.  This,  in  essence,  appeared  to  close  the  first  phase  of  the  problem. 

The  second  phase  began  in  the  fall  of  1988  when  the  Palestine 
National  Council  (pnc,  a  450-member  parliament-in-exile,  chaired  by 
Yasir  Arafat,  chief  of  the  plo)  took  two  decisive  steps  at  its  meeting  in 
Algiers,  November  12-15:  it  accepted  un  resolutions  242  of  1967  and 
338  of  1973  (the  latter  reaffirming  242  and  ordering  a  cease-fire)  which 
recognized  implicitly  Israel's  right  to  exist  in  peace  and  security;  and  it 
proclaimed  an  independent  Palestinian  state,  basing  it  on  un  partition 
resolution  181  of  1947.  By  doing  this  the  pnc  endorsed  a  two-state 
solution  and  abandoned  its  long-professed  aim  of  achieving  a  unified 
secular  democratic  state  for  the  whole  of  Palestine.  Both  acts  met  with 
less  than  enthusiastic  reception  in  Washington  and  Israel.  Arafat's 
next  step  was  to  declare  his  intention  of  addressing  the  un  General 
Assembly  to  confirm  these  Palestinian  decisions  before  an  official 
world  forum.  His  request,  however,  for  an  American  entry  visa  met 
with  Secretary  Shultz's  denial  even  though  top  government  officials 
advised  the  secretary  to  grant  a  visa.  These  included  Richard  Murphy, 
assistant  secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  affairs;  Michael 
Armacost,  under  secretary  for  political  affairs;  General  Colin  Powell, 
national  security  adviser;  and  Defense  Secretary  Frank  Carlucci,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  Explaining  his 
decision,  Shultz  stated  that,  as  head  of  the  plo,  Arafat  was  an  "ac¬ 
cessory  to  terrorism"  and  for  security  reasons  could  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States.  Shultz's  refusal  provoked  much  criticism  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  un  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  1 5 1  to  2, 
deplored  the  U.S.  action,  un  officialdom  felt  the  decision,  like  the 
previous  attempt  to  close  the  plo  mission,  was  contrary  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  agreement.  Similarly  the  consensus  of  international  lawyers 
was  that  the  United  States  had  violated  universally  accepted  rules.  "It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  U.S.  decision  is  wrong  legally,"  declared  former 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance. 1 13  Other  critics  viewed  Shultz's  refusal 
as  violating  the  time-honored  freedom  of  speech.  Regrets  were  also 
voiced  that  his  denial  of  a  visa  had  come  at  a  time  when,  after  a  long 
period  of  negativism,  the  plo  was  making  a  serious  move  toward 
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acceptance  of  and  peace  with  Israel.  A  number  of  foreign  statesmen, 
including  leaders  of  America's  allied  countries,  expressed  shock  and 
pleaded  to  permit  Arafat  to  enter  and  speak. 

It  seemed  that,  despite  the  Algiers  resolutions,  Shultz  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  Israel's  line  of  complete  rejection  of  the  plo.  This  was 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  1974,  the  Arab  summit  had 
designated  the  plo  as  "the  sole  representative  of  the  Palestinian  peo¬ 
ple"  and  that  even  certain  serious  voices  in  Israel  had  earlier  argued  for 
realistic  recognition  that  for  the  Palestinians  the  plo  is  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  body  representing  them.  "We  will  have  to  negotiate  with  the 
Palestinians,  the  majority  of  whom,  in  any  referendum,  would  vote  for 
the  plo.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  does  not  determine  the  composition  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  negotiations,  and  Israel's  presumption  in  trying  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  Arab  delegation  is  an  absurdity 
bound  to  fail.  The  wish  for  a  local  Palestinian  representation  detached 
from  the  plo  ...  is  merely  delusion,"  had  declared  Yehoshafat  Har- 
kabi,  former  head  of  Israeli  military  intelligence  in  the  Jerusalem 
Post.114  In  a  similar  vein  former  Under  Secretary  David  D.  Newsom 
had  written:  "plo  leaders  claim  privately  that  they  are  prepared  to 
renounce  their  basic  position  [of  nonrecognition  of  Israel).  .  .  .  No  way 
exists  to  find  out  whether  that  is,  indeed,  the  case  other  than  to  engage 
the  plo  in  negotiations."115 

Domestic  and  foreign  appeals  to  Shultz  to  reconsider  his  decision 
proved  of  no  avail.  In  response  the  un  General  Assembly  passed  a 
second  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  154  to  2,  to  hold  its  plenary  session  in 
Geneva  in  mid-December  to  enable  Arafat  to  address  it.  As  before,  the 
United  States  and  Israel  were  the  only  two  countries  casting  a  dissent¬ 
ing  vote.  Between  the  New  York  and  the  Geneva  session,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  Arafat  met  five  prominent  American  Jews  in  Stockholm  to 
clarify  pnc's  Algiers  decisions  and  issued  a  new  statement  in  which  he 
confirmed  that  the  plo  "accepted  the  existence  of  Israel"  and  rejected 
terrorism.  Sweden's  Foreign  Minister  Sten  Andersson  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  arranging  for  this  meeting  and  prodding  Arafat  to  use  the 
formula  that  would  conform  to  American  specifications. 

On  December  13  Arafat  announced  at  the  un  General  Assembly 
in  Geneva  the  decisions  taken  in  Algiers  and  made  an  appeal  for  peace 
negotiations.  To  Secretary  Shultz,  however,  this  was  not  sufficient.  He 
insisted  that,  to  remove  any  doubts  and  ambiguities,  Arafat  must 
clearly  state  that  the  plo  (a)  accepts  un  resolutions  242  and  338; 
(b)  recognizes  Israel's  right  to  exist;  (c)  renounces  (rather  than  "con- 
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demns")  resort  to  terrorism.  The  next  day  (December  14),  at  a  press 
conference  in  Geneva,  Arafat  formally  accepted  Shultz's  three  points 
(repeating  almost  verbatim  the  secretary's  phraseology).  He  prefaced 
his  remarks  with  some  irritation  by  saying:  "Enough  is  enough." 
Within  a  few  hours,  when  his  speech  became  available  in  Washington, 
Shultz,  in  his  own  and  the  president's  name,  accepted  Arafat's  state¬ 
ment.  He  also  declared  that  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Tunisia  (site  of  the 
plo  headquarters),  Robert  Pelletreau,  was  being  designated  as  the  only 
channel  of  communications  with  the  plo.  Queried  by  media  represen¬ 
tatives  about  his  change  of  policy,  Shultz  replied:  "I  didn't  change  my 
mind.  They  [the  plo]  made  their  statement  clear."116 

Notwithstanding  this  play  of  words,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
announced  willingness  to  engage  in  a  "substantive  dialogue  with  plo 
representatives"  constituted,  after  fifteen  years  of  political  boycott,  a 
major  reversal  in  U.S.  policy.  Subsequent  comments  by  President  Rea¬ 
gan,  however,  hedged  the  new  American  posture  with  some  reserva¬ 
tions,  namely  that  if  Arafat  fails  to  back  up  his  words  by  deeds  (espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  terrorism),  the  United  States  will  not  hesitate  "to 
break  off  communications."117  Such  reservations  were  bound  to  pose 
certain  problems,  notably:  (a)  was  every  act  of  resistance  (such  as  the 
just  ongoing  Palestinian  uprising — intifada — in  the  occupied  territo¬ 
ries)  to  be  considered  "terrorism,"  and  (b)  would  a  terrorist  act  com¬ 
mitted  by  an  extremist  Palestinian  group  dissenting  from  Arafat's  line 
be  deemed  as  annulling  his  promises? 

In  both  the  visa  imbroglio  and  the  acceptance  of  Arafat's  reas¬ 
surances  in  Geneva,  Secretary  Shultz  appeared  as  an  active  initiator  of 
official  U.S.  decisions.  True  enough,  the  president  went  on  record  as 
approving  them,  but  his  role,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  second  term, 
seemed  more  that  of  an  endorser  rather  than  originator  of  policy.  By 
agreeing  to  contacts  with  the  plo,  the  United  States  took  an  impor¬ 
tant,  though  not  irreversible,  procedural  step  in  its  search  for  peace. 
However,  a  number  of  substantive  problems  remained  to  be  solved. 
These  included — to  name  the  most  vital:  persuading  Israel  to  accept 
the  UN-sanctioned  principle  of  exchanging  territory  for  peace,-  the 
issue  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state;  the  existence  and  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  Israeli  settlements  in  the  occupied  territories;  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  possible  return  and  compensation  of  refugees,-  and  the 
delineation  of  boundaries  that  would  ensure  the  peace  and  security  of 
Israel  and  its  neighbors. 
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In  reviewing  the  eight  presidencies,  from  Truman  to  Reagan,  as  they 
related  to  the  Middle  East,  one  is  bound  to  note  the  continuity  in  their 
basic  approaches  to  the  area  and  the  persistence  of  three  main  themes 
on  which  their  concerns  have  focused:  the  Soviet  challenge,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  feud,  and  the  role  of  oil. 

Yet  with  this  continuity  it  is  also  evident  that  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  have  existed  in  their  perceptions  and  actual  policies.  There  were 
differences  in  knowledge  of  and  exposure  to  the  Middle  East.  Only  two 
presidents,  Eisenhower  and  Nixon,  had  substantial  experience  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  prior  to  their  presidencies.  While  familiarity  with 
the  foreign  scene  was,  in  principle,  desirable  and  useful,  it  was  not  per 
se  a  guarantee  of  a  wise  policy.  Thus  Truman,  a  man  with  an  essen¬ 
tially  provincial  and  domestic  experience,  proved  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the 
formulation  of  new  policy  toward  the  area  that  radically  diverged  from 
Roosevelt's  attitudes  and  which,  with  all  bluntness  and  clarity,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  American  people  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  need  to 
counteract  it.  Yet,  Truman  had  underestimated  the  complications  that 
were  bound  to  occur  in  the  area  as  a  result  of  Israeli-Arab  antagonism. 
His  policy  in  this  respect  seemed  to  have  been  dictated  primarily  by 
domestic  considerations,  as  he  himself  had  frankly  acknowledged. 

In  this  he  contrasted  with  Eisenhower,  who  was  probably  the  only 
one  of  the  eight  presidents  here  studied  who  was  impervious  to  do¬ 
mestic  pressures.  Eisenhower's  policy  toward  the  area  constituted  an 
amalgam  of  practicality  with  a  high  moral  principle,  as  evidenced  by 
his  stand  during  the  Suez  crisis. 

Perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  to  domestic  pressures  was  President 
Johnson,  on  both  the  Israeli  and  the  Turkish  issues.  Although  initially 
determined  to  place  U.S.  national  interest  above  other  considerations, 
Nixon  and,  to  some  extent,  Carter  both  succumbed  to  domestic  pres¬ 
sures  in  their  dealings  with  the  Middle  East. 
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Of  the  three  persistent  themes  of  American  policy  in  the  area,  the 
conviction  that  the  Soviet  threat  should  be  contained  was  a  dominant 
one,  because  everything  else — survival  of  Israel  and  other  independent 
states  in  the  region  and  accessibility  to  oil  supplies — depended  on  it. 
But  the  perception  of  what  constituted  the  greatest  Soviet  challenge 
differed  depending  on  the  president  and  the  circumstances.  Under 
Truman,  who  had  inaugurated  the  policy  of  containment,  the  danger 
appeared  primarily  as  a  likelihood  of  direct  Soviet  aggression,  at  that 
time  directed  against  the  countries  of  the  Northern  Tier.  Eisenhower 
basically  shared  this  view  but  extended  his  protection  to  the  Arab 
states  as  well.  Both  viewed  the  Soviet  threat  as  interwoven  with  the 
upsurge  of  Communist  subversion  in  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  later  presidencies,  especially  Nixon  and  Carter,  an  awareness 
had  grown  that  there  was  still  a  third  way  in  which  Soviet  infiltration 
could  hurt  American  interests  by  alienating  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
from  the  United  States  and  thus  creating  an  opportunity  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  enter  the  breach  posing  as  a  friend  of  the  nations  in  question. 

There  were  also  different  schools  of  thought  as  to  how  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  challenge,  the  successive  presidents  veering  from  one 
to  another.  Should  a  military  protection  be  extended  to  the  Middle 
East  and,  if  so,  in  what  form:  permanent  stationing  of  troops,  presence 
of  advisers,  maintenance  of  bases,  deployment  of  warships?  Should 
defensive  alliances  be  formed  on  a  regional  scale?  Should  the  United 
States  cooperate  with  its  Western  allies  in  the  defense  of  the  Middle 
East  or  should  it  distance  itself  to  avoid  charges  of  imperialism? 
Should  the  United  States  consciously  inherit  Britain's  role  as  the  dom¬ 
inant  power  in  the  area?  In  answering  these  questions  various  presi¬ 
dents  engaged  in  building  a  chain  of  defensive  alliances,  by  including 
two  Mediterranean  countries,  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Alliance  (nato),  by  sponsoring  (though  not  joining  directly) 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (cento),  and  by  extending  American 
protection  to  or  arming  such  countries  as  post-Nasser  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  certain  Persian  Gulf  states.  They  also  acquired  a 
variety  of  maritime  and  air  bases  and  other  military  facilities. 

A  number  of  presidents  have  formulated  basic  policies  known  as 
"doctrines,"  the  object  of  which  was  invariably  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
of  these  doctrines — Truman,  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  Carter,  and  Rea¬ 
gan — referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Middle  East.  All  of  them, 
except  Nixon's,  proclaimed  the  need  to  resist  Soviet  advances  by  as¬ 
suming  and  enlarging  American  military  and  political  commitments 
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in  the  area.  Only  Nixon's  doctrine,  though  acknowledging  Soviet  chal¬ 
lenge,  tried  to  transfer  more  responsibility  for  defense  from  the  United 
States  to  the  regional  countries  while  pledging  more  arms  and  aid  to 
them. 

The  two  other  persistent  themes  in  the  American  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East,  namely  Israel  and  oil,  vied  with  each  other  for  priority 
throughout  the  eight  presidencies.  Initially,  during  the  early  presiden¬ 
cies — Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy — they  seemed  to  be  bal¬ 
anced.  Later,  Israel  appeared  to  gain  greater  weight.  The  basic  ques¬ 
tion,  once.  Israel  was  hurriedly  recognized  as  an  independent  state  by 
Truman,  was  whether  the  United  States  would  support  its  existence 
or,  in  deference  to  Israel's  plea  for  greater  security,  accept  and  help  in 
Israel's  territorial  expansion  and  emergence  as  the  dominant  military 
power  in  the  area.  In  this  respect  Johnson's  presidency  seemed  to 
constitute  a  watershed.  American  assistance  to  Israel  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  eras,  regardless  of  which 
political  party  was  in  power  in  Washington,  and  remained  at  a  high 
level  during  Carter's  and  Reagan's  terms. 

Two  events  deserve  mention  in  this  connection:  Israel's  invasion 
of  Lebanon  in  1982  and  the  signing  of  the  Strategic  Cooperation  Agree¬ 
ment  during  the  Reagan  era.  In  the  first  case  the  United  States  im¬ 
plicitly  gave  a  "green  light"  to  Israel's  foray  into  a  neighboring  country, 
and  in  the  second  it  accorded  Israel  a  de  facto  status  as  an  ally.  Aid 
to  Israel  on  a  historically  unprecedented  scale,  in  practice  without 
strings  attached,  permitted  Israel  to  rebuff  various  regional  peace  ini¬ 
tiatives  proposed  by  Washington  and  use  American-supplied  arms  in 
disregard  of  the  officially  imposed  restraints. 

The  third  persistent  theme,  oil,  has  been  seen  by  many  as  the 
principal  reason  for  America's  interest  in  the  Middle  East.  Initially, 
access  to  oil  had  been  the  successive  administrations'  main  concern.  It 
was  to  be  assured  by  successful  diplomatic  and  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  producing  states.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Washington 
favored  political  stability,  generally  of  a  conservative  nature,  in  these 
states.  The  scene  began  to  change  after  1971  when  Britain  relin¬ 
quished  its  imperial  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
power  vacuum  occurred.  In  the  name  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  this 
vacuum  was  to  be  filled  by  Iran,  linked  as  it  was  to  the  American 
security  system  in  the  Middle  East.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  shah 
Iran  turned  from  an  ally  into  an  adversary,  threatening  not  only  the 
United  States  interests  but  the  stability  of  the  entire  area.  In  the  wake 
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of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Carter  had  proclaimed  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  became  Reagan's  task  to 
implement  this  pledge  by  intervening  militarily  in  the  Gulf,  although 
it  was  revolutionary  Iran  that  became  the  principal  target  of  U.S. 
military  measures. 

Development  of  a  network  of  oil  pipelines  by  the  coastal  states 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  downgrading  the  Gulf  as  a  vital  strategic 
waterway.  But  in  the  long  run  pipelines  presented  no  safe  solution  for 
the  oil  producers.  They  were  vulnerable  to  easy  physical  destruction, 
could  be  closed  by  a  fiat  of  a  foreign  government  through  whose 
territory  they  passed,  and  could  become  a  captive  of  extortionate 
financial  demands.  For  many  of  the  Persian  Gulf  coastal  states  their 
ready  access  to  the  Gulf  was  the  main  reason  for  their  survival  and 
prosperity.  It  is  doubtful  that,  because  of  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
freedom  of  navigation  caused  by  the  Iraq-Iran  war,  these  coastal  states 
would  readily  renounce  the  use  of  the  Gulf.  Whether  by  design  or  by  an 
accident  of  history,  the  United  States  assumed  a  protective  role  in  the 
Gulf,  and  it  was  hard  to  imagine  how  it  could  abdicate  this  respon¬ 
sibility  without  causing  a  major  shift  in  the  power  relationships  in  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  three  main  themes  just  discussed  the  United 
States  had  to  face  what  could  be  broadly  called  the  local  political 
climate  in  the  area.  Again  much  depended  on  presidential  perceptions 
of  the  peoples  and  cultures  in  the  Middle  East.  What  did  the  successive 
presidents  really  think  about  the  Arabs?  Was  an  Arab,  in  their  minds,  a 
Hollywood  stereotype — a  man  with  a  turban,  with  baggy  pants,  smok¬ 
ing  a  narghile,  and  watching  dancing  girls?  Or  was  he  a  hard-toiling 
peasant,  a  modern  bank  executive,  or  an  intellectual  connected  with  a 
newspaper  or  a  university?  Was  there  any  implicit  anti-Arab  racism  in 
presidential  attitudes?  In  this  respect  perhaps  the  surest  answer  would 
be  provided  by  Carter,  who  seemed  genuinely  to  respect  Arab  dignity 
and  who  formed  a  deep  friendship  with  Egypt's  Sadat.  The  attitudes  of 
the  other  presidents  were  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Similarly  uncertain  were  presidential  perceptions  of  a  variety  of 
liberation  movements.  As  Americans,  U.S.  presidents  were  expected 
to  believe  in  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination  and  to  endorse 
the  principle  of  racial  equality.  But  were  they  prepared  to  implement 
these  principles  in  practice  with  equal  justice  to  all  concerned? 

Local  political  systems  posed  another  baffling  issue.  Should  they 
be  accepted  as  they  were  in  the  name  of  the  adage  that  every  nation  has 
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a  government  it  deserves,  or  should  the  United  States  promote  efforts 
to  reform  them  or,  in  some  cases,  undermine  them  if  their  behavior 
seemed  to  threaten  civilized  norms  of  life?  This  was  linked  with  the 
problem  of  the  desirability  or  propriety  of  U.S.  intervention  in  internal 
affairs  of  other  states.  Such  intervention  was  practiced  in  1953  in  Iran 
to  restore  the  shah  to  power  and  in  Lebanon  in  1958  to  prevent  its 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  Nasserite  elements.  U.S.  intervention  in 
Lebanon  in  1982  had  less  clearly  defined  goals,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
ultimate  reason  why  it  ended  in  a  catastrophe. 

All  the  presidents  have  faced  the  question  of  whether  support  of 
Israel  should  be  treated  in  isolation  or  whether  it  had  an  impact  on 
other  regional  problems.  There  were  observers  who,  after  the  Arab 
summit  meeting  in  Amman  in  1987,  believed  that  Arab  attention  had 
definitely  shifted  from  the  issue  of  Palestine  to  that  of  resistance  to 
Iran's  revolutionary  expansion.  To  some  extent  this  might  have  been 
true,  but  it  did  not  mean  that  henceforth  Arab  attitudes  and  actions 
could  be  completely  divorced  from  the  Arab-Israeli  feud.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  linkage  between  the  Israeli  and  Iranian  concerns  in  the 
policies  of  the  Arab  states  was  supplied  by  the  Gulf  governments' 
reluctance  to  grant  the  United  States  base  rights  in  their  territories. 
These  governments  feared  that  popular  opposition  to  visible  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Israel's  main  benefactor  might  remove  them  from  power. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  in  the  1980s  religious  fundamental¬ 
ism,  especially  in  its  Shia  version,  has  overshadowed  Arab  nationalism 
as  the  main  ideological  issue  in  the  area.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Arab 
nationalism  experienced  its  apogee  during  the  Nasser  era,  with  its 
dynamic  and  aggressive  quest  for  unity  and  Egypt's  domination,  and 
that  its  sharp  edge  has  blunted  since  Sadat's  advent  to  power.  But  to 
draw  from  this  a  conclusion  that  it  has  abated  as  a  profound  motive 
force  in  the  area's  politics  would  be  erroneous.  A  good  example  of  its 
persistence  was  presented  by  the  willingness  of  the  Iraqi  soldiers  to 
fight  and  die  for  their  Arab  homeland  rather  than  follow  Khomeini's 
appeals  to  Islamic  Shia  solidarity  in  Iraq's  war  with  Iran. 

While  there  were  differences  of  emphasis  in  the  policies  of  the 
eight  presidents  reviewed  in  this  study,  all  of  them  seemed  to  realize 
that  the  Middle  East  is  a  major  risk  area  that,  in  addition  to  the 
proliferation  of  local  conflicts,  has  the  potential  of  drawing  the  super¬ 
powers  into  a  major  confrontation,  with  incalculable  consequences  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  survival  of  civilization. 
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Note  on  Primary  Sources 


Memoirs  of  the  presidents  and  of  their  close  aides:  secretaries  of  state,  national  security 
advisers,  and  other  cabinet-level  or  subcabinet  members  of  consecutive  administra¬ 
tions,  provide  the  main  source  for  this  volume.  Here  and  there  memoirs  of  foreign 
statesmen,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  throw  light  on  presidential  policies  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  are  also  utilized.  So  are  the  memoirs  of  certain  civilian  and  military  officials 
entrusted  with  special  tasks. 

Other  primary  sources  are  official  documents.  We  have  relied  on  them  as  supple¬ 
mentary  materials  which,  though  useful,  cannot,  with  their  own  bureaucratic  language, 
match  the  candor  and  directness  of  memoirs.  Broadly,  four  main  categories  of  docu¬ 
ments  have  provided  information  relevant  to  this  study:  (r)  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letins,  (2)  Weekly  Compilations  of  Presidential  Documents,  (3)  Minutes  of  congressio¬ 
nal  hearings  (such  as  those  held  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee),  and  (4) 
official  government  reports,  emanating  either  from  the  Executive  Branch  (e.g.,  those  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development,  especially  useful  for  data  on  U.S.  foreign  aid) 
or  from  Congress. 

Memoirs  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography  along  with  secondary  sources  that  refer  to 
individual  presidencies  or  case  studies. 
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